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COMMENTARY ON ST. LUKE. 



FOUETH PART. 

JOUENET FEOM GALILEE TO JEEUSALEM. 

Chap. ix. 51-xix. 28. 

AGEEAT contrast marks the synoptical narrative: that 
between the ministry in Galilee^ and the passion week 
at Jerusalem. According to Matthew (xix. 1-xx. 34) and 
Mark (chap, x.), the short journey from Capernaum to Judea 
through Perea forms the rapid transition between those two 
parts of the ministry of Jesus. Nothing, either in the dis- 
tance between the places, or in the number of the facts re- 
lated, would lead us to suppose that this journey lasted more 
than a few days. This will appear from the following table : 



Matthbw. 

Conversatioii about divorce. > 

Presentation of the children. 

The rich young man. 

Parable of we labourers. 

Third announcement of the 

passion. 

The request of Zebedee's sons. 

Core of tne blind man of Jericho. 

Wanting. 

Id, 



Make. 

Same as Matt. 

Jd, 

Id, 

Wanting. 

Same as ^tt 

Id, 

Id, 

Wanting. 



LXTKS. 

Wanting. 

Same as lliatt. 

Id, 

Wanting. 

Same, as in Matt. 

Wanting. 
Same as Matt. 

Zacchsus. 

Parable of the 

pounds. 



The fourth part, of the Gospel of Luke, which begins at ix. 51, 
gives us a very different idea of what transpired at that period. 
Here we find the description of a slow and lengthened journey 
across the southern regions of Galilee, which border on Samaria. 
Jerusalem is, and remains, the fixed goal of the journey (ver. 
51, xiii 22, xvii 11, eta). But Jesus proceeds only by short 
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2 THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 

stages^ stopping at each locality to preach the gospel' Luke 
does not say what direction He followed But we may gather 
it irom the first fact related by him. At the first step which 
He ventures to take with His followers on the Samaritan 
territory, He is stopped short by the ill-will excited against 
Him by national prejudice ; so that even if His intention had 
been to repair directly to Jerusalem through Samaria (which 
we do not believe to have been the case), He would have 
been obliged to give up that intention, and turn eastward, in 
order to take the other route, that of Perea. Jesus therefore 
slowly approached the Jordan, with the view of crossing that 
river to the south of the lake Gennesaret, and of continuing 
His journey thereafter through Perea. The inference thus 
drawn from the narrative of Luke is positively confirmed by 
Matthew (xix. 1) and Mark (x. 1), both of whom indicate the 
Perean route as that which Jesus followed after His departure 
from Galilee. Li this way the three synoptics coincide anew 
from Luke xviii 16 onwards ; and from the moment at which 
the narrative of Luke rejoins the two others, we have to regard 
the facts related by him as having passed in Perea. This 
slow journeying, first from west to east across southern 
Galilee, then from north to south through Perea, the descrip- 
tion of which fills ten whole chapters, that is to say, more 
than a third of Luke's narrative, forms in this Gospel a real 
section intermediate between the two others (the description 
of the Galilean ministry and that of the passion week) ; it is 
a third group of narratives corresponding in importance to 
the two others so abruptly brought into juxtaposition in Mark 
and Matthew, and which softens the contrast between them. 

But can we admit with certainty the historical reality of 
this evangelistic journey in southern Galilee, which forms one 
of the characteristic features of the third Gospel? Many 
modem critics refuse to regard it as historical They allege : 

1. The entire absence of any analogous account in Matthew 
and Mark. Matthew, indeed, relates only two solitary facts 
(Matt viii 19 et seq. and xii. 21 et seq.) of all those which 
Luke describes in the ten chapters of which this section con- 
sists, up to the moment when the three narratives again 
become parallel (Luke xviii 14) ; Mark, not a single one. 

2. The visit of Jesus to Martha and Maty, which Luke 
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CHAP. IX. 61-XIX. 28. 3 

puts in this journey (x. 38-42), can have taken place only 
in Judea, at Bethany ; likewise the saying, xiii 34, 35, can- 
not well have been uttered by Jesus elsewhere than at Jeru- 
salem in the temple (Matt, xxiii 37-39). Do not these 
errors of time and place cast a more than suspicious light on 
the narrative of the entire journey? M. Sabatier himself, 
who thoroughly appreciates the important bearing of this 
narrative in Luke on the harmony of the four Gospels, never- 
theless goes the length of saying : '^ We see with how many 
contradictions and material impossibilities this narrative 
abounda" ^ 

It has been attempted to defend Luke, by alleging that 
he did not mean to relate a journey, and that this section 
was only a collection of doctrinal utterances arranged in the 
order of their subjects, and intended to show the marvellous . 
wisdom of Jesus. It is impossible for us to admit this ex- 
planation, with Luke's own words before us, which express 
and recall from time to time his intention of describing a 
consecutive journey: ix. 51, "He stedfastly set His face to 
go to Jervml&fii;'' xiii 22, " He was going through the cities 
and villages . . . jov/rneying'tovxird Jerusalem;'^ xvii 11 (lit 
trans.), " And it came to pass, as He went to Jerusalem, that 
He traversed the country between Samaria and Galilea" 

Wieseler, taking up an entirely opposite point of view, 
finds in those three passages the indications of as many indi- 
vidual journeys, which he connects with three journeys to 
Jerusalem placed by John almost at the same epoch. It is 
hoped in this way to find the point of support for Luke's 
narrative in the fourth Gospel, which is wanting to it in the 
two first. The departure mentioned ix. 51 would correspond 
with the journey of Jesus, John vii. 1-x. 39 (feast of Taber- 
nacles and of Dedication), a journey which terminates in a 
sojourn in Perea (John x. 40 et seq.). The mention of a 
journey xiiL 22 would refer to the journey from Perea to 
Bethany for the raising of Lazarus, John xi, after which 
Jesus repairs to Ephraim. Finally, the passage xvii 11 
would correspond with the journey from Ephraim to Jerusalem 
for the last Passover (John xi 55). It would be necessary 
to admit that Jesus, after His Ephraim sojourn, made a last 

^ E89a^ 8ur lea Sources dela Viede J^nts, p. 29. 



4 THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 

visit to Galilee, proceeding thither through Samaria (Wieseler 
translates Luke xviL 11 as in E. V., " through the midst of 
Samaria and Galilee"), then that He returned to Judea 
through Perea (Matt xix. ; Mark x.). 

We cannot allow that this view has the least probability. 
— 1. Those three passages in Luke plainly do not indicate, 
in his mind at least, three different departures and journeys. 
They are way-marks set up by the author on the route of 
Jesus, in the account of this unique journey, by which he 
recalls from time to time the general situation described ix. 
51, on account of the slowness and length of the progress. — 
2. The departure (ix. 51) took place, as the sending of the 
seventy disciples proves, with the greatest publicity ; it is not 
therefore identical with the departure (John vil 1 et seq.), 
.which took place, as it were, in secret ; Jesus undoubtedly did 
not then take with Him more than one or two of His most 
intimate disciple& — 3. The interpretation which Wieseler 
gives of xvil 11 appears to us inadmissible (see the passage). 
— It must therefore be acknowledged, not only that Luke 
meant in those ten chapters to relate a journey, but that he 
meant to relate one, and only <mel 

Others think that he intended to produce in the minds of 
his readers the idea of a continuous journey, but that this is 
a framework of fiction which has no corresponding reality. 
De Wette and Bleek suppose that, after having finished his 
account of the Galilean ministry, Luke still possessed a host 
of important materials, without any determinate localities or 
dates, and that, rather than lose them, he thought good to 
insert them here, between the description of the Galilean 
ministry and that of the passion, while grouping them in the 
form of a recorded journey. Holtzmann takes for granted 
that those materials were nothing else than the contents of 
his second principal source, the Logia of Matthew, which 
Luke has placed here, after employing up till this point his 
first source, the original Mark. Weizsacker, who thinks, on 
the contrary, that the Logia of Matthew are almost exactly 
reproduced in the great groups of discourses which the first 
contains, sees in this fourth part of Luke a collection of say- 
ings derived by him from those great discourses of Matthew, 
and arranged systematically with regard to the principal 
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questions which were agitated in the apostolic churches (the 
account of the feast, xiv. 1—35, alluding to the Agapse; the 
discourses, xv. 1-xvii 10, to questions relative to ^e admis- 
sion of (rentiles, etc). 

Of course, according to those three points of view, the 
historical introductions with which Luke prefaces each of 
those teachings would be more or less his own invention. 
He deduces them himself from those teachings, as we might 
do at the present day. As to the rest, Bleek expressly 
remarks that this view leaves entirely intact the historical 
truth of the sayings of Jesus in themselvea We shall gather 
up in the course of our exegesis the data which can enlighten 
us on the value of those hypotheses ; but at the outset we 
must offer the following observations : — 1. In thus inventing 
an entire phase of the ministry of Jesus, Luke woidd put 
himself in contradiction to the programme marked out (i 1-4), 
where he affirms that he has endeavoured to reproduce his- 
torical truth exactly. — 2. What purpose would it serve 
knowingly to enrich the ministry of Jesus with a fictitious 
phase ? Would it not have been much simpler to distribute 
those different pieces along the course of the Galilean ministry ? 
— 3. Does a conscientious historian play thus with the matter 
of which he treats, especially when that matter forms the object 
of his religious faith ? — If Luke had really acted in this way, 
we should require, with Baur, to take a step further, and 
ascribe to this fiction a more serious intention — that of estab- 
lishing, by those prolonged relations of Jesus to the Samari- 
tans, the Pauline universalism ? Thus it is that criticism, 
logically carried out in questions relating to the Gospels, 
always lands us in this dilemma — historical truth or delibe- 
rate imposture. 

The historical truth of this journey, as Luke describes it, 
appears to us evident from the following facts : — 1. Long or 
short, a journey from Galilee to Judea through Perea must 
have taken place ; so much is established by the narratives of 
Matthew and Mark, and indirectly confirmed by that of John, 
when he mentions a sojourn in Perea precisely at the same 
epoch (x. 40-42). — 2. The duration of this journey must 
have been much more considerable than appears from a hasty 
glance at the first two synoptics. How, in reality, are we to 
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fill the six or seven months which separated the feast oC 
Tabernacles (John vii., month of October) from that of the 
Passover, at which Jesus died ? The few accounts, Matt. 
xix. and xx. (Mark x.), cannot cover such a gap. Scarcely is 
there wherewith to fill up the space of a week. Where, then, 
did Jesus pass all that time ? And what did He do ? It is 
usually answered, that from tha feast of Tabernacles to that 
of the Dedication (December) He remained in Judea. That 
is not possible. He must have gone to Jerusalem in a sort 
of incognito and by way of surprise, in order to appear unex- 
pectedly in that city, and to prevent the police measures 
which a more lengthened sojourn in Judea would have allowed 
His enemies to take against Him. And after the violent 
scenes related John vii 1-x. 21, He must have remained 
peacefully there for more than two whole months ! Such an * 
idea is irreconcilable with the situation described John vi 1 
and vii 1-13. 

Jesus therefore, immediately after rapidly executing that 
journey, retiyned to Galilee. This return, no doubt, is not 
mentioned ; but no more is that which followed John v. It 
is understood, as a matter of course, that so long as a new 
scene of action is not indicated in the narrative, the old one 
continues. After the stay at Jerusalem at the feast of Dedi- 
cation (John X. 22 et seq.), it is expressly said that Jesus 
sojourned in Perea (vers. 40-42) : there we have the first indi- 
cation apprising us that the long sojourn in Galilee had come 
to an end. Immediately, therefore, after the feast of Taber- 
nacles, Jesus returned to Galilee, and it was then that He 
definitely bade adieu to that province, and set out, as we read 
Luke ix. 51, to approach Jerusalem slowly and while preaching 
the gospel. Not jonly is such a journey possible, but it is in 
a manner forced on us by the necessity of providing contents 
for that blank interval in the ministry of Jesus. — 3. The 
indications which Luke supplies respecting the scene of this 
journey have nothing in them but what is exceedingly pro- 
bable. After His first visit to Nazareth, Jesus settled at 
Capernaum ; He made it His own city (Matt. ix. 1), and the 
centre of His excursions (Luke iv. 31 et seq.). Very soon 
He considerably extended the radius of His journeys on the 
side of western Galilee (Nain, vii 11). Then He quitted 
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His Capernaum residence, and commenced a ministry purely 
itinerant (viiL 1 et seq.). To this period belong His first visit 
to Decapolis, to the east of the lake of Gennesaret, and the 
multiplication of the loaves, to the north-east of that sea. 
Finally^ we learn from Matthew and Mark that Jesus made 
two other great excursions into the northern regions, — the 
one to the north-west toward Phoenicia (Luke's great lacuna), 
the other toward the north-east, to the sources of the Jordan 
(Osesarea Fhilippi, and the transfiguration). To accomplish 
His mission toward Galilee there thus remained to be visited 
only the southern parts of this province on the side of Samaria. 
What more natural, consequently, than the direction which 
He followed in this journey, slowly passing over that southern 
part of GaUlee firom west to east which He had not before 
visited, and from which He could make some excursions 
among that Samaritan people at whose hands He had found 
so eager a welcome at the beginning of His ministry ? 

Segarding the visit to Martha and Mary, and the saying 
xiiL 34, 35, we refer to the explanation of the passages. 
Perhaps the first is a trace (unconscious on the part of Luke) 
of Jesus' short sojourn at Jerusalem at the feast of Dedication. 
In any case, the narrative of Luke is thus found to form the 
natural transition between the synoptical accounts and that of 
John. And if we do not find in Luke that multiplicity of 
journeys to Jerusalem which forms the distinctive feature of 
John's Gospel, we shall at least meet with the intermediate 
type of a ministry, a great part of which (the Galilean work 
once finished) assumes the form of a prolonged pilgrimage in 
the direction of Jerusalem. 

As to the contents of the ten chapters embraced in this 
part of Luke, they are perfectly in keeping with the situation. 
Jesus carries along with Him to Judea all the following of 
devoted believers which He has found in Galilee, the nucleus 
of His future Church. From this band will go forth the army 
of evangelists which, with the apostles at its head, will shortly 
enter upon the conquest of the world in His nama To 
prepare them as they travel along for this task, — such is His 
constant aim. He prosecutes it directly in two ways : by 
sending them on a mission before Him, as formerly He had 
sent the twelve, and making them serve, as these had done, a 
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first apprenticeship to their future work; then, by bringing 
to bear on them the chief part of His instructions respecting 
that emancipation from the world and its goods which was to 
be the distinctive character of the life of His servants, and 
thus gaining them wholly for the great task which He allots 
to them.^ 

What are the sources of Luke in this part which is peculiar 
to him ? According to Holtzmann, Luke here gives us the 
contents of Matthew's Logia, excepting the introductions, 
which he adds or amplifiea We shall examine this whole 
hypothesis hereafter. According to Schleiermsu^her, this nar- 
rative is the result of the combination of two accounts derived 
from the journals of two companions of Jesus, the one of 
whom took part in the journey at the feast of Dedication, the 
other in that of the last Passover. Thus he explains the 
exactness of the details, and at the same time the apparent 
inexactness with which a visit to Bethany is found recorded 
in the midst of a series of scenes in Galilee. According to 
this view, the short introductions placed as headings to the 
discourses are worthy of special confidence. — But how has 
this fusion of the two writings which has merged the two 
journeys into one been brought about ? Luke cannot have 
produced it consciously ; it must have existed in his sources. 
The difficulty is only removed a st£^e. How was it pos^ble 
for the two accounts of different journeys to be fused into a 

^ We cftnnot help recalling here the admirable picture which Ensehiiis dnLirs 
of the body of evangelists who, under Tngan, continued the work of those 
whom Jesus had trained with so much care : " Alongside of him (Quadratute) 
there flourished at that time many other successors of the apostles, who, a>' 
mirable disciples of those great men, reared the edifice on the foundations whi 
they laid, continuing the work of preaching the gospel, and scattering abu 
dantly over the whole earth the wholesome seed of the heavenly kingdom. F 
a veiy large number of His disciples, carried away by fervent love of the trutl 
which the divine word had revealed to them, fulfilled the command of tho^ 
Saviour to divide their goods among the poor. Then, taking leave of their 
country, they filled tlie office of evangelists, coveting eagerly to preach Christ, 
and to cariy the glad tidings of God to those who had not yet heard the word 
of faith. And after laying the foundations of the faith in some remote and 
barbarous countries, establishing pastors among them, and confiding to them 
the care of those young settlements, without stopping longer, they hasted on to \ 
other nations, attended by the grace and virtue of God " (ed. Loemmer, iiL 88). 
Such were the spiritual children of those whom Jesus had equipped on this 
journey, which some have reckoned an invention of Luke. 
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unique whole ? As far as we are concerned, all that we 
believe it possible to say regarding the source from which 
Luke drew is, that the document must have been either 
Aramaic, or translated from Aramaia To be convinced of 
this, we need only read the verse, iz. 51, which forms tlie 
heading of the narrative. 

K we were proceeding on the relation of Luke to the two 
other synoptics, we should divide this part into two cycles, 
— that in which Luke moves alone (is. 61-zviii 14), and 
that in which he moves parallel to them (xviii. 15-xix. 27). 
But that division has nothing corresponding to it in the mind 
of the author, who probably knows neither of the two other 
canonical accounts. He himself divides his narrative into 
three cycles by the three observations with which he marks 
it off: Id. ix. 51-^xiii. 21 (ix. 51» the resolution to depart) ; 
2d. xiiL 22-xvii 10 (xiii 22, the direction of the journey) ; 
Sd. xviL 1 1-xix. 2 7 (xviL 1 1, the scene of the journey). Such, 
then^ will be our division. 



HRST CYCLE. CHAP. IX. 61-Xm. 21. 

The Departure from Galilee. — Mrst Period of the Jou/mey. 

1. Unfavouraik Reception hy the Samaritans: ix. 51-56. — 
Ver. 51. Introduction. — The style of this verse is peculiarly 
impressive and solemn. The expressions iyevero . . . xal 
i<m]pi^€ irpoaoDirov <mipl^ei,v l»etray an Aramaic originaL The 
verb iTVfAwXrfpovaOai, to be fidfUled, means here, as in Acts ii. 1, 
the gradual filling up of a series of days which form a com- 
plete period, and extend to a goal determined beforehand ; 
comp. irXriaOfivaiy ii. 21, 22. The period here is that of the 
days of the departing of Jesus from this world ; it began 
with the first announcement of His sufferings, and it had now 
reached one of its marked epochs, the departure from Galilee. 
The goal is the avakrp^i^, the perfecting of Jesus ; this expres- 
sion combines the two ideas of His death and ascension. 
Those two events, of which the one is the complement of the 
other, form together the consummation of His return to the 
Father; comp. the same combination of ideas in {n^dodijvav 
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and Byz. Mss. agree in rejecting the last words of this verse. 
And said, Ye know not; but the oldest versions^ the ItcUa 
and Peschito, confirm its authenticity ; and it is probable that 
the cause of the omission is nothing else than the confounding 
of the words KAI EME with the following KAI EnopevOff. 
They may be understood in three ways : either interrogatively, 
"Know ye not what is the new spiritual reign which I 
• bring in^ and of which you are to be the instruments, that of 
meekness ? " — or affirmatively^ with the same sense^ " Ye 
know not yet ..." The third meaning is much more 
severe : " Ye know not of what spirit you are the instruments 
when speaking thus; you think that you are working a 
miracle of faith in my service^ but you are obeying a spirit 
alien from mine." This last meaning, which is that of St. 
Augustine and of Calvin, is more in keeping with the ex- 
pression iirerifj/rjaev, He rdmked tJiem, 

The following words (ver. 56), For the Son of man is not 
come to destroy men*s lives, but to save them, are wanting in the 
same authorities as the preceding, and in the Cantabrigian 
besides. It is a gloss brought in from xix. 10 and Matt 
xviiL 11. In these words there are, besides, numerous varia- 
tions, as is usual in interpolated passages. Here, probably, we 
have the beginning of those many alterations in the text 
which are remarked in this piece. The copyists, rendered 
distrustful by the first gloss, seem to have taken the liberty 
of making arbitrary corrections in the rest of the passage. 
The suspicion of Gnostic interpolations may have equally 
contributed to the same result. 

Jesus offered, but did not impose Himself (viiL 37); He 
withdrew. Was the other village where He was received 
Jewish or Samaritan? Jewish, most probably; otherwise 
the difference of treatment experienced in two villages be- 
longing to the same people would have been more expressly 
emphasized. 

2. The Tliree Disciples: ix. 67-62.— Two of these short 
episodes are also connected in Matthew (chap, viii) ; but by 
him they are placed at the time when Jesus is setting out on 
His excursion into Decapolis. Meyer and Weizsacker prefer 
the situation indicated by Matthew. The sequel will show 
what we are to think oi that opinion. 



CHAP. EC. 67-60. 13 

* 

\^, Vers. 57 and 58.^ — Luke says, a certain man; in 
Matthew it is a scribe. Why this difference, if they follow the 
same document ? — ^The homage of the man breathed a blind 
confidence in his own strength. The answer of Jesus is a call 
to self-examinatioa To follow such a Master whithersoever 
He goeffi, more is needed than a good resolution; he piust 
walk in the way of self-mortification (ix. 23).* The word 
Karaaicriimai^ strictly denotes shelter under foliage, as opposed 
to holes in the earth. Night by night Jesus received from 
the hand of His Pather a resting-place, which He* knew not 
in the morning; the beasts were better off in respect of 
comfort. ' The name Son oj man is employed with precision 
here to bring out the contrast between the Lord of creation 
and His poorest subjects. — ^This offer and answer are certainly 
put more naturally at the time of final departure from 
Galilee, than at the beginning of a few hours' or a few days' 
excursion, as in Matthew. 

2d. Vera 59, 60.* — Luke says, anotTier (individual); 
Matthew, another of His disciples, — The scribe had offered 
himself; this latter is addressed by Jesus. Luke alone 
indicates the contrast which the succeeding conversation 
explains. Here we have no more a man of impulse, pre- 
sumptuous and without self-distrust On the contrary, we 
have a character reflecting and wary even to excess. Jesus 
has more confidence in him than in the former ; He stimulates 
instead of correcting him. — Could the answer which He gives 
him (ver. 60) be altogether justified in the situation which 
Matthew indicates, and if what was contemplated was only 
a short expedition, in which this man without inconvenience 
could have taken part ? In the position indicated by Luke, 
the whole aspect of the matter changes. The Lord is set- 
ting out, not again to return; will he who remains be- 
hind at this decisive moment ever rejoin Him ? There are 
critical periods in the moral life, when that which is not done 

■ Ver. 67. K* B. D. L. Z. some Mnn. IV^K omit Mvpn, 

* The foUowing is H. Renan's commentary on this saying: ''His vagrant 
life, at first foil of charms for him, began to weigh heavily on him " ( Vie de 
J49U9, 13th ecL p. 887). Here certainly is one of the strangest liberties with 
the history of Jesus which this author has allowed himself. The saying 
breathes, on the contrary, the most manly cotirage. 

» Ver. 59. B. D. V. omit »«/ii. 
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at the moment will never be done. The Spirit blows ; its 
action over, the ship will never succeed in getting ont of 
port But, it is said, to bury a father is a sacred duty; 
Jesus has no right to set aside such a duty. But there may 
be conflicting duties; the law itself provided for one, in 
cases analogous to that which is before us. The high priest 
and the ^azarites, or consecrated ones, were not to pollute 
themselves for the dead, were it even their father or mother 
(Lev. xxL 11 ; Num. vi 6, 7) ; that is to say, they could 
neither touch the body to pay it the last duties, nor enter the 
house where -it lay (Num. xix. 14), nor take part in the 
funeral meal (Eos. ix. 4). All that Jesus does here is to 
apply the moral principle implicitly laid down by the law, — 
to wit, that in case of conflict, spiritual duty takes precedence 
of the law of propriety. If his country be attacked, a citizen 
will leave his father's body to run to the frontier ; if his own 
life be threatened, the most devoted son will take to flight, 
leaving to others the care of paying the last honours to his 
father's remains. Jesus calls upon this man to do for the life 
of his soul what every son would do for that of his body. It 
must be remembered that the pollution contracted by the 
presence of a dead body lasted seven days (Num. xix. 11-22). 
What would have happened to this man during these seven 
days ? His impressions would have been chilled. Already 
Jesus saw him plunged anew in the tide of his ordinary life, 
lost to the kingdom of God. There was needed in this case 
a decision like that which Jesus had just taken Himself 
(ver. 51). ^Air€\6(op (strictly, from tlie spot) is opposed to 
every desire of delay; the higher mission, the spiritual 
Nazariteship, begins immediately. From the word dead, on 
the double meaning of which the answer of Jesus turns, there 
is suggested the judgment which He passed on humcm nature 
before its renewsd by the gospel This saying is parallel to 
that other, " If ye who are evU . . . /' and to Paul's declara- 
tion, "Fe were dead in your sins ..." (Eph. ii 1). The 
command, " Preach the kingdom of Ood*' justifies, by the 
sublimity of the object, the sacrifice demanded. The Sui in 
BcdyyeXKe indicates diffusioa The mission of the seventy 
disciples, which immediately follows, sets this command in 
its true light Jesus had a place for this man to fill in that 
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aimy of evangelists which He purposed to send before Him, 
and which at a later date was to labour in changing the 
aspect of the wdrld. Everything in this scene is explained 
by the situation in which Luke places it — Clement of 
Alexandria relates (Strom, iii 4) that the name of this man 
was Philip. In any case, it could not have been the apostle 
of that name who had long been following Jesus (John vi) ; 
but might it not be the deacon Fhilip, who afterwards played 
so important a part as deacon and evangelist in the primitive 
Church ? If it is so, we can understand why Jesus did not 
allow such a prize to escape Him. 

3dL Vers. 61, 62. — This third instance belongs only to 
Luke. It is, as it were, the synthesis of the two others. This 
man offers himself, like the first ; and yet he temporizes like 
the second. The word airordaaeaffcu, strictly, to leave one's 
place in the ranks, rather denotes here separation from the 
members of his house, than renunciation of his goods (xiv. 33). 
The preposition cfc, which foUows toU, is better explained by 
taking the pronoun in the masculine sensa — There are, in the 
answer of Jesus, at once a call to examine himself, and a 
summons to a more thorough decision. The figure is that of 
a man who, while engaged in labour (aor. hnfidkdv), instead 
of keeping his eye on the furrow which he is drawing (pres. 
pKhrtov), looks behind at some object which attracts his 
interest He is only half at work, and half work only will 
be the result What will come of the divine work in the 
hands of a man who devotes himself to it with a heart pre- 
occupied with other cares ? A heroic impulse, without after- 
thought, is the condition of Christian service. — In the words, 
fit for the kingdom of God, the two ideas of self-discipline and 
of work to influence others are not separated, as indeed they 
form but one. This summons to entire renunciation is much 
more naturally explained by the situation of Luke than by 
that of Matthew. 



Those three events had evidently been joined together by tradi- 
tion, on account of their homogeneous nature, like the two Sabbatic 
scenes, vi 1-1 1. They were examples of the discriminating wisdom 
with which Jesus treated the most diverse cases. This group of 
episodes was incorporated by the evangelists of the primitive Church 
in either of the traditional cycles indifi'erently. Accordingly, in 
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Matthew it takes its place in the cycle of the Gadarene journey. 
Luke, more exact in his researches, has undoubtedly restored it to 
its true historical situation. For although the three events did not 
occur at the same time, as might appear to be the case if we were 
to take his narrative literally, all the three nevertheless belong to 
the same epoch, that of the final departure from Galilee. Holtz- 
mann, who will have it that Matthew and Luke both borrowed this 
piece from the Logia, is obliged to ask why Matthew has cut ofi the 
third case f His answer is : Matthew imagined that this third per- 
sonage was no other than the rich young man whose history he 
reckoned on giving later, in the form in which he found it in the 
other common source, the original Mark. Luke had not the same 
perspicacity ; and hence he has twice related the same fact in two 
different forms. But the rich young man had no thought of asking 
Jesus to be allowed to follow Him ; what filled his mind was the 
idea of some work to be done which would secure his salvation. 
The state of soul and the conversation are wholly different. At all 
events, if the fact was the same, it would be more natural to allow 
that it had taken two different forms in the tradition, and that Luke, 
not having the same sources as Matthew, reproduced both without 
suspecting their identity. 

3. The Sending of the Seventy Disciples: x. 1-24. — 
Though Jesus proceeded slowly from city to city, and from 
village to village, He had but little time to devote to each 
placa It was therefore of great moment that He should 
everywhere find His arrival prepared for, minds awakened, 
hearts expectant of His visit. This precaution was the more 
important, because this first visit was to be His last Accord- 
ingly, as He had sent the Twelve into the northern parts of 
Galilee at the period when He was visiting them for the 
last time, He now summons a more numerous body of His 
adherents to execute a similar mission in the southern regions 
of the province. They thus serve under His eyes, in a manner, 
the apprenticeship to their future calling. The recital of this 
mission embraces — 1«^, The Sending (vers. 1-16); 2d, The 
Setum (vers. 17-24). The essential matter always is the 
discourse of Jesus, in which His profoundest emotions find 
expression. 

1st, The Sending, YeTS, 1-16. — ^Ver. 1.^ The Mission, — 'Ava- 
heltcwfii, to ptU in view ; and hence, to elect and install (L 80) ; 

» Ver. 1. B. L. Z. Syi**. omit »«i.— B. D. M. SyT«». IV^. Epiphanius, Augus- 
tine, Becognit. Clement : i^^v^^mmt* Sm.— B. E. n. some Mnn. Syr., %v Iw 
instead of Sm. 
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here, to designate. The word insttiuer (Crampon) would 
wrongly give a permanent character to this mission. Schleier- 
macher and Meyer think that by the xal iripov^, others also, 
Liike alludes to the sending of the two messengers (ix. 52). 
But those two envoys are of too widely different a nature 
to admit of being put on the same footing, and the term 
uve&€i^€v could not be applied to the former. The solemn 
instructions which follow leave no room to doubt, that by the 
others also, Luke alludes to the sending of the Twelve. The 
term eripov^, otTiers, authorizes the view that the Twelve were 
not comprehended in this second mission ; Jesus kept them 
at this time by His side, with a view to their peculiar training 
for their future ministry. 

The oscillation which prevails in the MSS. between the 
numbers seventy and seventy-ttvo, and which is reproduced in 
ver. 17, exists equally in several other cases where this number 
appears, e,g, the seventy or seventy-two Alexandrine transla- 
tors of the Old Testament This is due to the fact that the 
numbers 70 and 72 are both midtiples of numbers very 
frequently used in sacred symbolism — 7 times 10 and 6 times 
12. The authorities are in favour of seventy, the reading in 
particular of the SinaUic7cs. Does this number contain an 
allusion to that of the members of the Sanhedrim (71, includ- 
ing the president), — a number which appears in its turn to 
correspond with that of the 70 elders chosen by Moses (Num. 
xi. 16-25) ? In this case it would be, so to speak, an anti- 
Sanhedrim which Jesus constituted, as, in naming the Twelve, 
He had set over against the twelve sons of Jacob twelve new 
spiritual patriarchs. But there is another explanation of the 
number which seems to us more natural The Jews held, 
agreeably to Gen. x., that the human race was made up of 70 
(or 72) peoples, 14 descended from Japhet, 30 from Ham, 
and 2 6 from Shem. This idea, not uncommon in the writings 
of later Judaism, is thus expressed in the Clementine Recogni-- 
tions (ii 42) : " God divided all the nations of the earth into 
72 parte.'' If the choice of the Twelve, as it took place at 
the beginning, had more particular relation to Christ's mission 
to Israel, the sending of the seventy, carried out at a more 
advanced epoch, when the unbelief of the people was assuming 
a fixed form, announced and prepared for the extension of 

VOL. IL B 
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preaching throngliout the whole earth. — Jesus sent them two 
and two ; the gifts of the one were to complete those of the 
other. Besides, did not the legal adage say, In ths mouth of 
two OT three vninesses shall every word he established f — ^Lange 
translates o5 SfieXKof, " where He should have come,'' as if the 
end of the visit made by the seventy had been to make up for 
that for which Jesus had not time. This meaning is opposed 
to the text, and particularly to the words before Him. 

Vers. 2-16. The Discourse, — ^It falls into two parts: In- 
structions for the mission (vers. 2-12), and warnings to the 
cities of Gralilee (vers. 13-16). 

The instructions first explain the reason of this mission 
(ver. 2) ; then the conduct to be observed on setting out and 
during the journey (vers. 3, 4), at the time of arrival (vers. 
5, 6) ; during their sojourn in the case of a favourable recep- 
tion (vers. 7-9) ; finally, on their departure in the case of 
rejection (vers. 10-12). 

Ver. 2} — " Therefore said He unto them, The harvest truly 
is great, htU the labourers are few ; pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, that He would send forth labourers into His harvest." 
Matthew has this utterance in chap.' ix., in presence of the 
Galilean multitudes, and as an introduction to the sending of 
the Twelve. Bleek himself acknowledges that it is better 
placed by Luke. *' The field is the loorld," Jesus had said in 
the parable of the sower. It is to this vast domain that the 
very strong words of this verse naturally apply, recalling the 
similar words, John iv. 35 : "Look on the fields, for they are 
white already to harvest," uttered in Samaria, and on the 
threshold, as it were, of the Gentile world. The sending of 
the new labourers is the fruit of the prayers of their prede- 
cessors. The prep, ck in iK/SaXKeiv, thrust forth, may signify, 
forth from the Father's house, from heaven, whence real call- 
ings issue ; or, forth from the Holy Land, whence the evange- 
lization of the Gentiles was to proceed Following on the 
idea of prayer, the first meaning is the more natural 

Vers. 3, 4' — *' Go you/r ways ; behold, I send you forth as 
lambs among wolves. Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes : 

* Yer. 2. Instead of m, K. E G. D. L. Z. some Mnn. It^. read }i. 

* Ver. 8. M. A. B. omit lytf after t^th — Yer. 4. t<. B. D. L. Z. several Mnn., 
/i« instead of /!**)•• 
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and salute no man hy the wayV They are to set out just as 
they are, weak and utterly unprovided. The first characteristic 
of the messengers of Jesus is confidence. Jesus, who gives 
them their mission (eyoS is certainly authentic), charges Him- 
self with the task of defending them and of providing for their 
wants. — 'TTTo^fiara, change of sandals ; this is proved by the 
verb ^a<rrd^€tv, to carry a burden. — It is difficidt to under- 
stand the object of the last words. Are they meant to indicate 
haste, as in 2 Kings iv. 29 ? But the journey of Jesus Him- 
self has nothing hurried about it Does He mean to forbid 
them, as some have thought, to seek the favour of men ? But 
the words by the way would be superfluous. Jesus rather 
means that t^ey must travel like men absorbed by one supreme 
interest, which will not permit them to lose their time in idle 
ceremonies. It is well known how complicated and tedious 
eastern salutations ara The domestic hearth is the place where 
they are to deliver their message. A tranquillity reigns there 
which is appropriate to so serious a subject The following 
verses readily fall in with this idea. 

Vers. 6, 6.^ " ATid into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, 
Peace he to this house. And if the (a) son of peace be there, 
your veace shall rest upon it: if not, it shall t%(/m to you againP 
— ^The pres. tl<ykpyr\<yBe, (Byz.) expresses better than the aor. 
(Alex.) that the entrance and the salutation are simultaneous. 
The prevailing impulse, in the servant of Christ, is the desire 
of communicating the peace with which he himself is filled 
(Aw peace, ver. 6). — If the article before vm — ^the son 
of peace" — were authentic (T. R.), it would designate the 
individual as the object of a special divine decree, which is 
far-fetched. The phrase, son of peace, is a Hebraism. In this 
connection it represents the notion of peace as an actual force 
which comes to life in the individual The reading of the 
two most ancient MSS., iTravaTrai^aera^, is regular (aor. pass. 
iTrdfjv). — If no soul is found there fitted to receive the in- 
fluence of the gospel salutation, it will not on that account 
be without efficacy ; it will return with redoubled force, as it 
were, on him who uttered it 

^ Ver. 6. The Mss. are divided between unpxn^^* (T. R.) and firix^nn (Alex.). — 
Yer. 6. T. R. reads • before yt*s, with K. and some Mnn. only. — K- B., tirmw^annrms 
instead of •fr«?«»fr«0«'traj. 
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Vers. 7-9.* ''And in the same house remain, eating and 
drinking such things as they give : for the labourer is worthy of 
his hire. Go not from home to house, 8 And into whatsoever 
city ye enter, and they receive you, eat such things as are set he- 
fore you ; 9 And heal the sick that are therein, and say unto 
them. The kingdom of God is corns nigh unto you!* — ^A favour- 
able reception is supposed. The messenger of Christ, regard- 
ing his entrance into that house above everything else as a 
providential event, is to fix his residence there during the 
entire period of his stay in that place (see on ix. 4). *Ev ain^ 
t5 ol/cla, not "in the same house," as if it were iv if ainf 
oIkui, but, " in that same house which he entered at first" 
They are, besides, to regard themselves immediately^ as members 
of the family, and to eat without scruple the bread of their 
hosts. It is the price of their labour. They give more than 
they receive. 

In ver. 8 Jesus applies the same principle to the whole 
city which shall receive them. Their arrival resembles a 
triumphal entrance : they are served with food ; the sick are 
brought to them; they speak publicly. It is a mistake to 
find in the words of Paid, Ilav ro 'TrapariOefievov iaOlere 
(I Cor. X. 27), an allusion to this ver. 8 ; the object of the 
two sayings is entirely different. There is here no question 
whatever as to the cleanness or uncleanness of the viands ; 
we are yet in a Jewish world. — ^The accus. government i(f>* 
vfjLa<:, unto (upon) you, expresses the efficacy of the message, its 
action upon the individuals concerned. The perf. ^yyuce 
indicates that the approach of the kingdom of God is thence- 
forth a fact. It is near ; the presence of the messengers of 
the Messiah is the proof. 

Vers. 10-12.* ''But into whatsoever city ye enter, and fhey 
receive you n^t, go your ways out into the streets of the same, 
and say J 1 1 Even the very dust of your city, which deaveOv on 
us, we do wipe off against you : nx>twithstanding he ye sure of 
this, that the kingdom of God is come nigh unto you, 12 But 
I say unto you, that it shall he iMyre tolerable in that day for 

* Ver. 7. E<r« ifl omitted by K. B. D. L. X. Z. 

* Ver. 10. K. B. C. D. L. Z. some Mnn., ti^txinrt instead of uf%fxn^i< — 
Ver. 11. K. B. D. R. some Mnn. Syi*". ItP»^v>«, add ut nvf «-«)«# after vfu^f, — 
N. B. D. L. Z. some Mnn. Syi*". ltP^«rii»», omit i^ vfcag. 
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Sodom than for that city" This proclamation^ and the 
symbolical act with which it closes, are solemn events ; they 
will play a part in the judgment of those populations. — Kal, 
this very dust. The dat vfuv, to you, expresses the idea, " we 
return it to you, by shaking it from our feet." There is the 
breaking up of every bond of connection (see ix. 5). — IDj^v 
indicates, as it always does, a restriction : " Further, we have 
nothing else to announce to you, excepting that . . ." In spite 
of the bad reception, which will undoubtedly prevent the visit 
of Jesus» this time will nevertheless be to them the decisive 
epock — 'jE<^' v^9, upon you, in the T. R, is a gloss taken 
from ver. 9. — That day may denote the destruction of the 
Jewish people by the Bomans, or the last judgment The 
two punishments, the one of which is more national, the other 
individual, are blended together in this threatening of the 
Lord, as in that of John the Baptist (iii 9). Yet the idea of 
the last judgment seems to be the prevailing one, &om what 
follows, ver. 14 

This threatening, wherein the full gravity of the present 
time is revealed, and the deep feeling expressed which Jesus 
had of the supreme character of His mission, leads the Lord 
to cast a glance backward at the conduct of the cities whose 
probation is now concluded, and whose sentence is no longer 
in suspense. The memory of the awful words which they are 
about to hear will follow the disciples on their mission, and 
will impress them with its vast importance. 

Vers. 13-16.^ " Woe unto thee, Chorazin! Woe unto thee, 
BetJisaida ! for if the mighty works had leen done in Tyre and 
Sidon which have been done in you, they had a great while ago 
repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes, 14 BiU it shall be 
more tolerahle for Tyre and Sidon at the judgmenl than for you. 
15 And thou, Capernaum, which art eocalted to heaven, shalt he 
thrust dawn to hell, 16 He that heareth you heareth Tne; and 
he that despiseth you despiseth 7ne; and he that despiseth me 
despiseth Him thai servt me!' — The name of Chorazin is not 

^ Ver. 15. Instead of n im •vf»f¥ v^itfiun, which the T. R. reads, with 16 
Hjj.' almost all the Mim. Syi*^. It*'^., the reading is ^n tm$ t§v §»ffv u^minm 
in ». B. D. L. Z. Syi*". It«»«.— R D. Syi*"., »«r«/3iirii (Hum 9haU deBcend) 
instead of murmfit^rfinm (thou ^uUi be cast down). The Mss. are divided 
between •v/smv and t$» §9f%'»»u, «)«v and rcy t^§». 
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found either in the 0. T. or in Josephus. But Jewish tradi- 
tion mentions it frequently^ either under the name of Chora-' 
zaim, as producing a cheese of inferior quality, or under that 
of Choraschin, as situated in Nwpktali} 

According to Eusebius {OnomcLsticon), Chorazin was situated 
12 miles (4 leagues) — Jerome says, certainly by mistake, in 
his translation, 2 miles — from Capernaum. This situation 
corresponds exactly with the ruins which still bear the name 
of Bir-Kirdzeh, a little to the north of Tel-Hum, if we place 
Capernaum in the plain of Gennesaret (voL L p. 242).* — We 
do not know any of the numerous miracles which this de- 
claration implies. Of those at Bethsaida we know only one. 
On the important consequences which this fact has for criti- 
cism, see voL i p. 339. The interpretation which M. Colani 
has attempted to give to the word Swdfiei^ in this passage — 
works of holiness — ^will not bear discussion. 

It is impossible to render well into English the image 
employed by Jesus. The two cities personified are repre- 
sented as sitting clothed in sackcloth, and covered with 
ashes. — The ttXi^v, €xcq>ting, is related to an idea which is 
understood : " Tyre and Sidon shall also be found guilty ; only, 
they shall be so in a less degree than you." — ^The tone rises 
(ver. 1 5) as the mind of Jesus turns to the city which had 
shared most richly in that effusion of grace of which Galilee 
has just been the subject — Capernaum. It was there that 
Jesus had fixed His residence; He had made it the new 
Jerusalem, the cradle of the kingdom of God. It is difficult 
to understand how commentators could have referred the 
words, exalted to heaven, to the commercial prosperity of the 
city, and Stier to its alleged situation on a hill by the side of 
the lake ! This whole discourse of Jesus moves in the most 
elevated sphere. The point in question is the privilege which 
Jesus bestowed on the city by making it Sis city (Matt. ix. 1). 
Notwithstanding the authority of Tischendorf, we unhesitat- 
ingly prefer the received reading ij {nfrcodelaa, "which art 

^ Tr, Menachoth^ foL 85, 1 ; Baba baOira, fol. 15, 1 (see Caspari, Chron, geogr, 
Mnlalung in das Lehen Jegu Christi, p. 76). 

• Comp. Van de Velde and Felix Bovet The latter says : "They assure m© 
at Tiberias that there is on the mountain, at the distance of a league and a half 
from Tel-Hum, a ruin caUed Sir ( WeU) Kiretoun. This may probably ba the 
Chorazin of the GospeL" — Voyage en Terre-Sainte, p. 415. 
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exalted" to that of some Alex., fi^ inp^aO^arf, " Wilt tJum be 
exalted? "So, thou wilt come down . . ." The meaning which 
this reading gives is tame and insipid. It has arisen simply 
from the fact that the final fi oWapemaum was by mistake joined 
to the following ^, which, thus become a /xi], necessitated the 
change from xr^wO^laa to tn^coBijcrp. This variation is also fouud 
in Matthew, where the mss. show another besides, ^ in^a>6rf^, 
which gives the same meaning as the T. B. — ^As Heaven is 
here the emblem of the highest divine favours. Hades is that 
of the deepest abasement In the O. T. it is the place of 
silence, where all earthly activity ceases, where all human 
grandeur returns to its nothingness (Ezek. xxxL and xxxii). 

Matthew places this declaration in the middle of the 
Galilean ministry, immediately after the embassy sent by 
John the Baptist. We can understand without diiSiculty the 
association of ideas which led the evangelist to connect the 
one of those pieces with the other. The impenitence of the 
people in respect of the forerunner was the prelude to their 
unbelief in respect of Jesus. But does not the historical 
situation indicated by Luke deserve the preference ? Is such 
a denunciation not much more intelligible when the mission 
of Jesus to those cities was entirely finished? Luke adds 
a saying, ver. 16, which, by going back on the thought in the 
first part of the discourse, brings out its unity, — the position 
taken up with respect to the messengers of Jesus and their 
preaching, shall be equivalent to a position taken up with 
respect to Jesus, nay, with respect to God Himself. What a 
grandeur, then, belongs to the work which He confides to 
them! 

2d. The Betum: vers. 17-24 — Jesus had appointed a 
rendezvous for His disciples at a fixed place. From the word 
vTrioTpe^av, they retwmed (ver. 17), it would even appear 
that the place was that &om which He had sent them. Did 
He await them there, or did He in the interval take some 
other direction along with His apostles? The sequel will 
perhaps throw some light on this question. His intention 
certainly was Himself to visit along with them all those 
localities in which they had preceded Him (ver. 1). This 
very simple explanation sets aside all the improbabilities 
which have been imputed to this narrative. — ^The return of 
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the. disciples was signalized, first of all, by a conversation of 
Jesus with them about their mission (vers. 17-20) ; then by 
an outburst, imique in the life of the Saviour, legaiding 
the unexpected but marvellous progress of His work (vers. 
21-24). 

Vers. 17-20.^ The Joy of the Disciples. — *'And Uu seventy 
returned again wUhjoy, saying, Lord, even the devils are subject 
unto lis through Thy name. 18 And He said vmto thefnt, I 
beheld Satan as lightning faU from heaven. 19 Behold, I give 
unto you, power to tread on serpents and scorpions, and over aU 
the power of the enemy: and nothing shall by any means hurt 
you. 20 Only in this rgoice not, that the spirits are subject 
unto you ; but rejoice because you/r names are written in heaven." 
The phrase, with joy, expresses the tone of the whole piece. 
The joy of the disciples becomes afterwards that of Jesus ; 
and then it bursts forth from His heart exalted and purified 
(ver. 21 et seq.). Confident in the promise of their Master, 
they had set themselves to heal the sick, and in this way 
they had soon come to attack the severest malady of all — that 
of possession; and they had succeeded. Their surprise at 
this unhoped-for success is described, with the vivacity of an 
entirely fresh experience, by the icai, " efi>en the devils," and 
by the pres. xnrorrdaaercu, svimit themselves. — The word 
i0€a>pow, I was contemplating, denotes an intuition, not a 
vision. Jesus does not appear to have had visions after that 
of His baptism. The two acts which the imperfect / was 
cantemplating shows to be simultaneous, are evidently that 
informal perception, and the triumphs of the disciples recorded 
in ver. 17: "While you were expelling the subordinates, I 
was seeing the master fall." On the external scene, the re- 
presentatives on both sides were struggling; in the inmost 
consciousness of Jesus, it was the two chiefs that were face 
to face. The fall of Satan, which He contemplates, sjrmbolizes 
the complete destruction of his kingdom, the goal of that 
work which is inaugurated by the present successes of the 

> Yer. 17. 6. D. WK add 2m alter tfi>hftn»»frm.-^Yer. 19. K. B. C. L. X. 
some Mxm. Vaa. and Fathers, h}*Mtm in place of )i)«^, which is the reading of 
15 Hjj. the most of the Mnn. Syr. Justin, Jr.— Ver. 20. The ^uixx«r which the 
T. R. reads after x*f*^ ^* ^ supported only by X. and some 'Mnn. — K. B. L. X., 

t'y'ytyf»9'rmi instead of tyfm^. 
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disciples ; comp. John ziL 31. Now the grand work of Satan 
on the earth, according to Scripture, is idolatry. Paganism 
throughout is nothing else than a diabolical enchantment 
It has been not unjustly called "iine possession en grande"^ 
Satan sets himself up as the object of human adoration. As 
the ambitious experience satisfaction in the incense of glory, 
so he finds the savour of the same in all those impure wor- 
ships, which are in reality addressed to himself (1 Cor. x. 20). 
There remains nevertheless a great difference between the 
scriptural view of paganism and the opinion prevalent among 
the Jews, according to which every pagan divinity was a 
separate demon. Heaven denotes here, like iv hrovpavioi^, Eph. 
VL 12, the higher sphere from the midst of which Satan acts 
upon human consciousness. To fall from Tieaven, is to lose 
this state of power. The figure used by our Lord thus repre- 
sents the overthrow of idolatry throughout the whole world. 
The aor. 'rreaovra, falling, denotes, under the form of a single 
act, all the victories of the gospel over paganism from that 
first preaching of the disciples down to the final dSnouement 
of the great drama (Bev. xiL). The figure lightning admirably 
depicts a power of dazzling brilliance, which is suddenly 
extinguished. This description of the destruction of paganism, 
as the certain goal of the work* begun by this mission of the 
disciples, confirms the universalism which we ascribed, to the 
number 70, to the idea of harvest, ver. 2, and in general to 
this whole piece. Hofmann refers the word of Jesus, ver. 18, 
to the devil's original fall ; Lange, to his defeat in the wilder- 
ness. These explanations proceed from a misunderstanding 
of the context. 

Ver. 1 9. If we admit the Alex, reading BiBcDKa, I have given 
you, Jesus leads His disciples to measure what they had not 
at first apprehended — the full extent of the power with which 
He has invested them ; and IBov, behold, relates to the surprise 
which should be raised in them by this revelation. He would 
thus give them the key to the unhoped-for successes which 
they have just won. The prea BiBaifu in the T. B. relates to 
the futura It denotes a new extension of powers in view of 
a work more considerable still than that which they have 
just accomplished, precisely that which Jesus has described 

^ M. A. Kicolas. 
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symbolically^ ver. 18 ; and tSov expresses the astonishment 
which they might well feel at the yet more elevated perspec- 
tive. Thus understood, the sentence is much more significant. 
Serpents and scorpions are emblems of the physical evils by 
which Satan will seek to hurt the ambassadors of Jesus. The 
expression, all the power of the enemy y embraces all the agencies 
of nature, of human society, of things belonging to the spiritual 
order, which the prince of this world can use to obstruct the 
work of Jesus. — ^Eirl is dependent on i^ovalav rather than 
on iraretv (ix. 1). In the midst of all those diabolical instru- 
ments, the faithful servant walks clothed with invulnerable 
armour; not that he is not sometimes subjected to their 
attacks, but the wounds which he receives cannot hurt him so 
long as the Lord has need of his ministry (the viper at Malta, 
Peter's imprisonment by Herod, the messenger of Satan which 
bufi'ets Paul). The same thought, with a slight difference of 
expression, is found Mark xvi 18 ; comp. also Fs. xci 13. 

Ver. 20. Yet this victory over the forces of the enemy 
would be of no value to themselves, if it did not rest on their 
personal salvation. Think of Judas, and of those who are 
spoken of in Matt viL 22 et seq. ! — IIXijv, only, reserves a 
truth more important than that which Jesus has just allowed. 
The word fiSXKop, "rather rejoice," which the T. E. reads, 
and which is found in the SinaU., weakens the thought of 
Jedus. There is no limitation to the truth, that the most 
magnificent successes, the finest effects of eloquence, temples 
filled, conversions by thousands, are no real cause of joy to the 
servant of Jesus, the instrument of those works, except in so 
far as he is saved himself. From the personal point of view 
(which is that of the joy of the disciples at the moment), this 
ground of satisfaction ia and remains the only one. — ^The 
figure of a heavenly register, in which the names of the elect 
are inscribed, is common in the Old Testament (Ex. xxxii 
32, 33 ; Isa. iv. 3 ; Dan. xii 1). This book is the type of 
the divine decree. But a name may be blotted out of it (Ex. 
xxxiL 33; Jer. xvii. 13; Ps. Ixix. 29; Kev. xxii 19); a 
fact which preserves human fireedom. Between the two read- 
ings, ^eypairrcu, is inscribed, and iypaff^tf, was wrUten, it is 
difficult to decide. 

Vers. 21-24. The Joy of Jesus, — We reach a point in the 
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life of the Saviour, the exceptional character of which is 
expressly indicated by the first words of the narrative, in that 
same hour. Jesus has traced to their goal the lines of which 
His disciples discern as yet only the beginning. He has seen 
in spirit the work of Satan destroyed, the structure of the 
kingdom of God raised on the earth. But by what hands ? 
By the hands of those ignorant fishermen, those simple rustics 
whom the powerful and learned of Jerusalem call accursed 
rabble (John viL 49), " the vermin of the earth" (a rabbini- 
cal expression). Perhaps Jesus had often meditated on the 
problem : How shall a work be able to succeed which does not 
obtain the assistance of any of the men of knowledge and 
authority in Israel ? The success of the mission of the seventy 
has just brought Him the answer of God : it is by the meanest 
instruments that He is to accomplish the greatest of His works. 
In this arrangement, so contrary to human anticipations, Jesus 
recognises and adores with an overflowing heart the wisdom of 
His Father. 

Vers. 21, 22.^ In that same hour Jesus refaiced in spirit, and 
said, I praise Thee, Fattier, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and had 
revealed them unto lobes : even so. Father; for so it seemed good 
in Thy sight. 22 All things are delivered tom^eof my Father : 
and no one knoweth who the Son is, hut the Father ; and who 
the Father is, hut the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 
EimP The uvevfui, the spirit, which is here spoken of, is 
undoubtedly that of Jesus Himself, as an element of His 
human Person (1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. iv. 12; Kom. i 9). 
The spirit, in this sense, is in man the boundless capacity of 
receiving the communications of the Divine Spirit, and conse* 
quently the seat of all those emotions which have God and 
the things of God for their object (see on i 47). We think 
it necessary to read r^ TrvevfuiT^ as dot. inMr,, and that the 
addition of r^ 07^ (ih^ holy) and of the prep, h in some MSS. 
arises from the false application of this expression to the Spirit 

* Yer. 21. The Mas. are divided between u t« inw/utrt and f>« mivfutri, — 
K. B. D. Z. Syi**'« It*^. reject « inr^m after «'ni>/Mir/, and add rm aytm, with 5 
other Mjj. some Mnn. Syr^.— Ver. 22. 14 Mjj. the mogt of the Mnn. Syr**. 
It^ here add the words, »m rrfm^ttt irft v$»t ftmhrmt uirtw, which are omitted 
by T. R. with K. B. D. L. M. Z. r. some Mnn. Syr«". Tti»»^"*. 
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of God. *Aya\\iaa6(u, to exult, denotes an inner transport, 
which takes place in the same deep regions of the soul of 
Jesus as the opposite emotion expressed by the ififip^futaOiUy 
to groan (John xL 3 3). This powerful influence of external 
events on the inner being of Jesus proves how thoroughly in 
earnest the Gospels take His humanity. ^E^fioXoyeurOiu, 
strictly, to declare, confess, corresponds in the LXX. to rmn, 
to praise. Here it expresses a joyful and confident acquies- 
cence in the ways of God. — The words Father and Lord indi- 
cate, the former the special love of which Jesus feels Himself 
to be the object in the dispensation which He celebrates, the 
latter the glorious sovereignty in virtue of which God dis- 
penses with all human conditions of success, and looks for it 
only from His own power. The close of this verse has been 
explained in this way : '^ that whilst Thou hast hid . . ., Thon 
hast revealed . . ." The giving of thanks would thus be 
limited to the second fact Comp. a similar form, Isa. L 2, 
Bom. vL 17. But we doubt that this is to impair the depth 
of our Lord's thought Did not God, in the way in which He 
was guiding the work of Jesus (in Israel), wish quite as posi- 
tively the exclusion of the wise as the co-operation of the 
ignorant? The motive for this divine method is apparent 
from 1 Cor. L 23-31, in particular &om vers. 29 and 31: 
"ihat no fiesh should glory ;'' and, **that he that glorieth, lei 
him glory in the Lord'' By this rejection the great are 
humbled, and see that they are not needed for God's work. 
On the other hand, the mean cannot boast of their co*operation, 
since it is evident that they have derived nothing from them- 
selves. We may compare the saying of Jesus regarding the 
old and the new bottles (vers. 37> 38). The wise were not to 
mingle the alloy of their own science with the divine wisdom 
of the gospeL Jesus required instruments prepared exclusively 
in His own school, and having no other wisdom than that 
which He had communicated to them from His Father (John 
xviL 8). When He took a learned man for an apostle. He 
required, before employing him, to break him, as it were, by 
the experience of his folly. Jesus, in that hour of holy joy, 
takes account more definitely of the excellence of this divine 
procedure ; and it is while contemplating its first effects that 
His heart exults and adores. " L'^v^nement capital de This- 
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toire du monde,"^ carried out by people who had scarcely a 
standing in the human race ! Comp. John ix. 39. — ^The vai, 
"yea, Father/' reasserts strongly the acquiescence of Jesus in 
this paradoxical course. Instead of the nom. o Tranip, Father, 
it might be thought that He would have used the voc. vdrep, 
O Father ! as at the beginning of the verse. But the address 
does not need to be repeated. The nom. has another mean- 
ing : " It is as a Father that Thou art acting in thus directing 
my work" — The ore, for that or hecaim, which follows, is 
usually referred to an idea which is understood : ** yea, U is so, 
because . . ." But this ellipsis would be tame. It would be 
better in that case to supply the notion of a prayer : " Tea» 
let it be and remain so, since . . . !" But is it not more simple 
to take irt as depending on i^o/MoXoyovfiac : "jea,, assuredly, and 
in spite of all, / praise Thee, because that . . ." The phrase 
€vtoKla €fi7rp. a-ov is a Hebraism (mn^ ^ifi^ fi)rh, Ex. xxviii 38). 
— Gess thus sums up the thought of this verse : " To pride of 
knowledge, blindness is the answer; to that simplicity of 
heart which wishes truth, revelation." 

Ver. 22. The words. And He turned Sim unto Sis disciples, 
which are read here by several Mjj., are in vain defended by 
Tischendorf and Meyer. They are not authentic. How indeed 
could we understand this aTpa<f>€k, hamng turned Himself f 
Turned, Meyer explains, turned from His Father, to whom He 
has been praying, towards men. But would the phrase turn 
Himself back be suitable in this sense ? We have here a gloss 
occasioned by the kot^ iZlav, privately, of ver. 23. The wish 
has been to establish a difference between this first revelation, 
made to the disciples in general (ver. 22), and the following, 
more special still, addressed to some of them only (ver. 23). 
Here we have one of the rare instances in which the T. B. 
(which rejects the words) differs from the third edition of 
Steph. 

The joyful outburst of ver. 21 is carried on without inter- 
ruption into ver. 22; only the first impression of adoration 
gives way to calm meditation. The experience through 
which Jesus has just passed has transported Him, as it were, 
into the bosom of His Father. He plunges into it, and His 
words become an echo of the joys of His eternal generation. 

' Benan, Yk de J^ws, p. 1. 
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As in the passage which precedes (ver. 21), and in that 
which follows (22b), it is only knowledge which is spoken of, 
the words, " All things are delivered to me of my Father** are 
often taken as referring to the possession and communication 
of religious truths, of the knowledge of God. But the work 
accomplished by the disciples, on occasion of which Jesns 
uttered those sayings, was not merely a work of teaching — 
there was necessarily involved in it a display of force. To 
overturn the throne of Satan on the earth, and to put in its 
place the kingdom of God, was a mission demanding a power 
of action. But this power was closely connected with the 
knowledge of God. To know God means to be initiated into 
His plan ; means to think with Him, and consequently to will 
as He does. Now, to will with God, and to be self-consecrated 
to Him as an instrument in His service, is the secret of par- 
ticipation in His omnipotence. " The education of souls," Gess 
rightly observes, " is the greatest of the works of Omnipotence." 
Everything in the universe, accordingly, should be subordinate 
to it There is a strong resemblance between this saying of 
Jesus and that of John the Baptist (John iii 35): '' The 
Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into His 
hand," — a declaration which is immediately connected with 
the other relative to the teaching of Jesus : ** He whom God 
hath sent speaketh the words of Chd'* 

The gift denoted by the aor. irapeBoOtf, are delivered to me, 
is the subject of an eternal decree; but it is realized pro- 
gressively in time, like everything which is subject to the 
conditions of human development The chief periods in its 
realization are these three : The coming of Jesus into the 
world, His entrance upon His Messianic ministry, and His 
restoration to His divine state. Such are the steps by which 
the new Master took the place of the old (iv. 6), and was 
raised to Omnipotence. "Delivered** Gess well observes, 
" either for salvation or for judgment." The xal, and, which 
connects the two parts of the verse, may be thus paraphrased : 
and that, because . . . The future conquest of the world by 
Jesus and His disciples rests on the relation which He sustains 
to God, and with which He identifies His peopla The per- 
fect knowledge of Grod is, in the end, the sceptre of the 
universe. — Here there is a remaikable difference in compiling 
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"between Luke and Matthew : ovSeU iirymoaKei, no one recog- 
nises, or discerns, says Matthew. To the idea of knowing, this 
eiTh (to put the finger wpon) has the effect of adding the idea 
of confirming experimentally. The knowledge in question is 
one de vim. Luke uses the simple verb ywaxrKeiv, to know, 
which is weaker and less precise ; but he makes up for this 
deficiency in the notion of the verb by amplifying its regimen, 
'' What is the Father . . ., whxt is the Son ;" that is to say, all 
that Ood IS as a Father to the man who has the happiness of 
knowing Him as a son, and aU that the name son includes for 
the man who has the happiness of hearing it pronounced by 
the mouth of the Father, — ^all that the Father and Son are the 
one to the other. Perhaps Matthew's form of expression is a 
shade more intellectual or didactic ; that of Luke rather moves 
in the sphere of feeling. How should we explain the two 
forms, each of which is evidently independent of the other ? 
Jesus must have employed in Aramaic the verb VT, to know} 
Now W is construed either with the accusative or with one 
of the two prepositions 3, in, or ^V, upon. The construction 
with one or other of these prepositions adds something to the 
notion of the verb. For example, JttDB^, to hear; h V^, to 
listen ; 3 yofis^, to listen vnth acquiescence of Jieart. There is a 
similar difference of meaning between yv and 3 VV or ^y yv, — 
a difference analogous to that between the two expressions, 
rem eognoscere and cogn^oscere de re, to know a thing and to 
know of a thing. Thus, in the passage in Job xxxvii 16, 
where yv is construed with bif, upon, the sense is not, " Knowest 
them balancings of the clouds?" — Job could not but have 
known the fieu^t which falls under our eyes, — ^but ** understandest 
thou the . . . ?" Now if we suppose that Jesus used the verb 
jn^ with one of the prepositions 3 or ^, the two Greek forms 
may be explained as two different attempts to render the 
entire fulness of the Aramaic expression; that of Matthew 
strengthening the notion of the simple verb by the preposition 
M (recognise) (which would correspond more literally with 
^ jn^) ; that of Luke, by giving greater fulness to the idea of 
the object, by means of the paraphrase rk iariv, whai is.* 

^ I owe the fonowing observations to the kindness of M. Felix Bovet. 
' In the passage quoted from Job, the two principal German translations pre- 
sent a remarkable paraUeL De Wette: Weiaul duum. * ,i Ewald: VersUhd 
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A remarkable example, ix. 3, has already shown how difier- 
ences of matter and form in the reproduction of the words 
of Jesus by our evangelists are sometimes explained with 
the utmost ease by going back to the Hebrew or Aramaic 
text^ What a proof of the authenticity of those discourses ! 
What a proof also of the independence of our several Greek 
Digests ! 

That exclusive knowledge which the Father and Son have 
of one another is evidently not tlie cause of their paternal and 
filial relation ; on the contrary, it is the effect of it Jesus is 
not the Son because He alone perfectly knows the Father, 
and is fully known only by Him ; but He knows Him and 
is known by Him in this way only because He is the So^u 
In like manner, God is not the Father because He alone knows 
the Son, and is known only by Him ; but this double know- 
ledge is the effect of that paternal relation which He sustains 
to the Son.-^The article before the two substantives serves to 
raise this unique relation above the relative temporal order of 
things, and to put it in the sphere of the absolute, in the very 
essence of the two Beings. God did not become Father at an 
hour marked on some earthly dial If He is a Father to 
certain beings bom in time, it is because He is the Faiher 
absolutely, — that is to say, in relation to a Being who is not 
bom in time, and who is toward Him the Son as absolutely. 
Such is the explanation of the difficult verse, Eph. iii 15. 
Mark, who has not the passage, gives another wherein the 
term the Son is used in the same absolute sense, xiii 32 : 
" But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father." 
After words like these, we cannot admit any radical difference 
between the Jesus of the Synoptics and that of John.' The 

c/» . . . ? Both have thoroughly apprehended the sense of the original expression ; 
each has sought to reproduce it in his own way. 

1 Many other similar examples might be cited, e,g, Luke W. 20. If Jesus 
said D^^3V> vo ^^^'^ explain both the brief itrmx^i of Luke as a literal translation 
ad 9enaum (according to the known shade which the meaning of ^^y bears 
throughout tiie Old Testament). 

' M. lUville has found out a way of getting rid of our passage. Jesus, he will 
have it, said one day in a melancholy tone : " God alone reads my heart to its 
depths, and I alone also know God." And this "perfectly natural" thought, 
"under the influence of a later theology," took the form in which we find it 
here {Hia» du Dogme de ta Div, de J, C. p. 17). M. R^yiUe finds a oonfirma- 
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existence of the Son belonging to the essence of the Father, 
the pro-existence of the one is implied in the eternity of the 
other. 

Immediate knowledge of the Father is the exclusive privi- 
lege of the Son. But it becomes the portion of believers as 
soon as He initiates them into the contents of His filial con- 
sciousness, and consents to share it with them. By this 
participation in the consciousness of the Son (the work of the 
Holy Spirit), the believer in his turn attains to the intuitive 
knowledge of the Father. Comp. John i 18, xiv. 6, xvii. 26. 
With Gess, we ought to remark the importance of the priority 
given to the knowledge of the Son by the Father over that of 
the Father by the Son. Were the order inverted, the gift of 
all things, the irapoBlBovav, would have appeared to rest on 
the religious instruction which Jesus had been giving to men. 
The actual order makes it the consequence of the unsearch- 
able relation between Jesus and the Father, in virtue of which 
He can be to souls everything that the Father Himself is to 
them. — This passage (vers. 21, 22) is placed by Matthew, 
chap, xi., after the denunciation pronounced on the Galilean 
cities, and immediately following on the deputation of Johi^ 
the Baptist We cannot comprehend those of our critics, 
Gess included, who prefer this situation to that of Luke. 
Gess thinks that the disciples (x. 21) are contrasted with the 
unbelieving Galilean cities. But the whole passage refers to 
the disciples as instruments in God's work ; and Jesus con- 
trasts them not with the ignorant Galileans, but with the vrlse 

tdon of his hypotliesis in the fact that in their present form the words strangely 
break the thread of the discourse. We think that we have shown their relation 
to the situation in general, and to the preceding context in particular. And 
the searching study of the relations between Luke's form and that of Matthew 
has led us up to a Hebrew formula necessarily anterior to aU " later theology. " 
One must have an exegetical conscience of rare elasticity to be able to find rest 
by means of such expedients. — M. Renan haying no hope of evaeuaUng the words 
of their real contents, simply sets them down as a later interpolation : " Matt 
xi. 27 and Luke x. 22 represent in the synoptic system a late interpolation in 
keeping with the type of the Johannine discourses.*' But what! an interpola- 
tion simultaneously in the two writings ? in two different contexts ? in aU the 
manuscripts and in aU the versions ? and with the differences which we have 
established and explained by the Aramaic ? Let us take an example : The 
doxology interpolated in Matthew (vi. 13), at the end of the Lord's prayer. It 
is wanting in very many Mss. and Yss., and is not found in the parallel passage 
in Luke. Such are the evidences of a real interpolation. 

VOL. IL 
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of Jerusalem. See Matthew even, ver. 25. As to the fol- 
lowing sentence^ ver. 22, Gess thinks that he can paraphrase 
it thus : " "So man, riot even John the Bapiiat, knoweth the 
Son . . . /' in order thus to connect it with the account of 
the forerunner's embassy, which forms the preceding context 
in Matthew. But in relation to the preceding verse the \rord 
no man alludes not to John, but to the wise and learned of 
Jerusalem, who pretended that they alone had the knowledge 
of God (xi 52). It is not difficult, then, to perceive the 
superiority of Luke's context; and we may prove here, as 
everywhere else, the process of concatenation, in virtue of 
which we find different elements united together in Matt. xi. 
7-30 by a simple association of ideas in the mind of the 
compiler. 

With the la5?t words of ver. 22, and he to whom the Son 
will reveal Him, the thought of Jesus reverts to His disciples 
who surround Him, and in whom there is produced at this 
very time the beginning of the promised illumination. He 
now addresses Himself to them. The meditation of ver. 22 is 
the transition between the adoration of ver. 21 and the con- 
^gratulation which follows. 

Vers. 23 and 24.^ "And He turned Him unto His disciples, 
and said privately, Blessed are the eyes which see the things that 
ye see : 24 For I tell you, that many prophets and kings have 
desired to see those things which ye see, and have not seen them ; 
and to hear those things which ye hear, and have not luard 
them!' Elevated as was the conception which the disciples 
had of the person and work of Jesus, they were far from 
appreciating at its full value the fact of His appearance, and 
the privilege of being the agents of such a Master. At this 
solemn hour Jesus seeks to open their eyes. But He cannot 
express Himself publicly on the subject. It is, as it weie, in 
an undertone that He makes this revelation to them, vers. 23 
and 24. This last sentence admirably finishes the piece. 
We find it in Matthew, chap, xiii., applied to the new mode 
of teaching which Jesus had just employed by making use of 
the form of parables. The expression, those things which ye see, 
is incompatible with this application, which is thus swept 
away by the text of Matthew himself. — Luke here omits the 

* Ver. 23. D. Syi««". Itp:««v», Vg. omit »«r' thsf. 
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beautiful passage with which MattheT^ (xi. 28-30) closes this 
discourse : " Come unto m« . . ." If he had known such 
words, would he have omitted them ? Is not this invitation 
in the most perfect harmony with the spirit of his Gospel ? 
Holtzmann, who feels how much the theory of the employ- 
ment of a common source is compromised by this omission, 
endeavours to explain it. He supposes that Luke, as a good 
Paulinist, must have taken offence at the word rairei^vo^, 
humile, when applied to Christ, as well as at the terms yoke 
and burden, which recalled the Law too strongly. And it is 
in face of Luke xxii 27, " I am among you as he that 
serveth . , .," and of xvi 17, "It is easier for heaven and 
earth to pass, than one tittle of the law to fail . . .," that 
such reasons are advanced ! His extremity here drives Holtz- 
mann to use one of those Tiibingen processes which he himself 
combats throughout his whole book. 

Modem criticism denies the historical character of this second 
mission. It is nothing more, Baur alleges, than an invention of 
Luke to lower the mission of the Twelve, and to exalt that of Paul 
and his assistants, of whom our seventy are provided as the pre- 
cursors. With what satisfaction does not this Luke, who is silent 
as to the effects of the sending of the Twelve, describe those of the 
present mission 1 He goes the length of applying to the latter, and 
that designedly, part of the instructions which Jesus had given 
(Matt. X.) in regard to the former 1 Besides, the other Gospels 
nowhere mention those seventy evangelists whose mission Luke is 
pleased to relate i Holtamann, who likewise denies the historical 
character of the narrative, does not, however, ascribe to Luke any 
deliberate fraud. The explanation of the matter is, according to 
him, a purely literary one. Of the two sources which Matthew and 
Luke consulted, the former — that is, the original Mark — recorded 
the sending of the Twelve with a few brief instructions, such as we 
have found in Luke ix. 1-6 and Mark vi 7-13; the second, the 
Loffia, contained the full and detailed discourse which Jesus must 
have delivered on the occasion, as we read it Matt. x. The author 
of our first Gospel saw that the discourse of the Logia applied to 
the sending of the Twelve mentioned in the original Mark, and 
attached it thereto. Luke had not the same perspicacity. After 
having related the mission of the Twelve (ix. 1-6) after the proto- 
Mark, he found the great discourse in the Logia; and to get a suit- 
able place for it, he thought that he must create a situation at his 
own hand. With this view, but without the least purpose of a 
dogmatic kind, he imagined a second mission, that of the seventy. 

'But if the origin of this narrative were as Baur supposes, how 
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should only the Twelve reappear later in the Gospel of "Lnke (rnl 
5, xviiL 31), without ever a word more of those seventy f H«if 
should Luke in the Acts make no mention of those latter % Was i: | 
not easy and natural, after having invented them, to give thss i 
part to play in the mission organized under Paul's direction t h. 
author does not lie in good earnest, only to forget thereafter:' 
make use of his fraud. We have found that, as to the mission t 
the Twelve, Luke says at least (ix. 10), " And the apostles, wk: 
they were returned, told Him all that they had done " (remark tir 
oo-o, stronger than the simple a) ; whUe Matthew, after the diseouiH 
adds not a single word about the mission and its results ! In sfaor 
the narrative of the sending of the seventy is so far from being i- 
Paulinist invention, that in a work of the second century, proceedin: 
from the sect most hostile to Paul, we find the following pasa^: 
put in the mouth of Peter {RecognvL Clem, L 24) : '' He first chos? 
us twelve, whom He called apostles ; then He chose seventj-tw:- 
other disciples from among the most faithful" The old histon^n^ 
have undoubtedly been somewhat arbitrary in numbering amoii: 
those seventy many persons whom they designate as having fom^d 
part of them. But this false application proves nothing against tk | 
fact itself; on the contrary, it attests the impression which ti^ \ 
Church had of its reality. i 

The opinion of Holtzmann would charge the sacred historian witl 
an arbitrariness incompatible with the serious love of historical tni± 
which IB expressed, according to Holtzmann himself, in his intiv)- 
duction. Besides, we shall see (xvii 1-10) how entirely foreign 
such procedure was to the mind of Luke. When, finally, we coa- 
sider the internal perfection of his whole narrative, the admiraUe 
correspondence between the emotions of our Lord and the historical 
event which gives rise to them, have we not a sufficient guarantee 
for the reality of this episode ? As the account of the healing of 
the lunatic child is the masterpiece of Mark, this description of iht 
sending of the seventy disciples is the pearl of Luke. 

4. The Conversation with the Scribe, and the Parable of ik 
Samaritan: x. 25-37. — Jesus slowly continues TTia journey, 
stopping at each locality. The most varied scenes follow one 
another without internal relation, and as circumstances brin^ 
them. Weizsacker, starting from the assumption that this 
framework is not historical, has set himself to seek a sys- 
tematic plan, and affects to find throughout an order according 
to subjects. Thus he would have the parable of the good 
Samaritan connected with the sending of the seventy by its 
object, which was originally to prove the rigTU of the evangelists, 
to whatever nationality they might belong. But where in the 
parable is there to be found the least trace of correspondence 
between the work done by the good Samaritan, and the 
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function of the evangelists in the apostolic churcli ? How 
could the original tendency fail to come out at some point ot 
the description ? Holtzmann thinks that in what follows 
Luke conjoins two distinct accounts — ^that of the scribe (vers. 
25-28), which we find in^Mark xii. 28 and Matt. xxiL 35, 
and the parable of the good Samaritan taken from the Logia. 
The connection which our Gospel establishes between the two 
events (ver. 29) is nothing else than a rather unskilful com- 
bination on the part of Luke. But there is no proof that the 
scribe of Luke is the same as that spoken of by Mark and 
Matthew. It is at Jerusalem, and in the days which precede 
the passion, that this latter appears ; and above all, as Meyer 
acknowledges, the matter of discussion is entirely dififerent. 
The scribe of Jerusalem asks Jesus which is the greatest com- 
mandment. His is a theological question. That of Galilee, 
like the rich young man, desires Jesus to point out to him 
the means of salvation. His is a practical question. Was 
there but one Babbin in Israel who could enter into discussion 
with Jesus on such subjects ? It is possible, no doubt, that 
some external details belonging to one of those scenes got 
mixed up in tradition with the narrative of the other. But 
the moral contents form the essential matter, and they are too 
diverse to admit of being identified. As to the connection 
which ver. 29 establishes between the interview and the 
parable which follows, it is confirmed by the lesson which 
flows from the parable (vers. 36, 37), and about the authen- 
ticity of which there is no doubt. 

Vers. 25-28.^ The Work which saves. — ^In Greece the object 
of search is truth ; in Israel it is salvation. So this same 
question is found again in the mouth of the rich young man. 
— ^The expression stood up shows that Jesus and the persons 
who surrounded Him were seated. Several critics think this 
" scenery " (Holtzmann) inconsistent with the idea of a journey, 
as if we had not to do here with a course of preaching, and 
as if Jesus must have been, during the weeks this journey 
lasts, constantly on His feet ! — ^The test to which the scribe 
wished to subject Jesus bore either on His orthodoxy or on 
His theologies^ ability. His question rests on the idea of the 

* Ver. 27. K. B. D. A. Z. some Mxin. It*"*i. read, m eXu m ^vx% •» •*•» •"« '';c*"'» 
i9 9Xn vn }Mtum, instead of i{ with the genitire. 
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merit of works. Strictly, (m Tiaving done what work AaB I 
certainly inherit , . ,t In the term to inherit there is an 
allusion to the possession of the land of Canaan, which the 
children of Israel had received as a heritage from the hand of 
Crod, and which to the Jewish mind continued to be the type 
of the Messianic blessedness. The question of Jesus distin- 
guishes between the contents (ri) and the text (ttSs) of the 
law. It has been thought that, while saying. How readest 
thou f Jesus pointed to the phylactery attached to the scribe's 
dress, and on which passages of the law were written. But 
at ver. 28 we should find tTwu hast wdl read, instead of ihm 
hast ansivered right. And it cannot be proved that those two 
passages were united on the phylacteries. The first alone 
appears to have figured on them. 

It is not wonderful that the scribe instantly quotes the first 
part of the summary of the law, taken from Deut vi. 6 ; for 
the Jews were required to repeat this sentence morning and 
evening. As to the second, taken from Lev. xix. 18, we may 
doubt whether he had the readiness of mind to join it imme- 
diately with the first, and so to compose this magnificent 
resumd of the substance of the law. In Mark xii and Matt 
xxii it is Jesus Himself who unites those two utterances. It 
is probable, as Bleek thinks, that Jesus guided the scribe by 
a few questions to formulate this answer. Ver. 26 has all the 
appearance of the opening of a catechetical course. — The first 
part of the summary includes four terms ; in Hebrew there 
are only three — 2^, heart ; B'W, sovl ; ni«D, might The 'LXX 
also have only three, but they translate a^, heart, by hutvola, 
mind; and this is the word which appears in Luke as the 
fourth term. In Matthew there are three: Biavola is the 
last ; in Mark, four : avveaii; takes the place of Siavoia, and 
is put second. KapZia, the heart, in Mark and Luke is fore- 
most ; it is the most general term : it denotes in Scripture the 
central focus from which all the rays of the moral life go 
forth; and that in their three principal directions — ^tbe 
powers of feeling, or the afiTections, B'W, the sovl, in the sense 
of feeling ; the active powers, the impulsive aspirations, "nKD, 
the might, the will ; and the intellectual powers, analytical or 
contemplative, Siavoia, mind. The difference between the 
heart, which resembles the trunk, and the three branches, 
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feeling, will, and understanding, is emphatically marked, in 
the Alex, variation, by the substitution of the preposition h, 
in, for 6/t, with (from), in the three last members. Moral life 
proceeds from the heart, and manifests itself without, in 
the three forms of activity indicated. The impulse Godward 
proceeds from the heart, and is realized in the life through the 
affection, which feeds on that supreme object ; through the will, 
which consecrates itself actively to the accomplishment of His 
will ; and through the mind, which pursues the track of His 
thoughts, in all His works. — The second part of the summary 
is the corollary of the first, and cannot be realized except in 
connection with it. Nothing but the reigning love of God 
can so divest the individual of devotion to his own person, that 
the ego of his neighbour shall rank in his eyes exactly on the 
same level as his own. The pattern must be loved above all, if 
the image in others is to appear to us as worthy of esteem and 
love as in ourselves. — Thus to love is, as Jesus says, the path 
to life, or rather it is life itself God has no higher life than 
that of love. The answer of Jesus is therefore not a simple 
accommodation to the legal point of view. The work which 
saves, or salvation, is really loving. The gospel does not 
differ from the law in its aim ; it is distinguished from it only 
by its indication of means and the eommunication of strength. 
Vers. 29-37. The good Samaritan, — How is such love to 
be attained ? This would have been the question put by the 
scribe, had he been in the state of soul which Paul describes 
Bom. vii.^ and which is the normal preparation for faith. 
He would have confessed his impotence, and repeated the 
question in a yet deeper sense than at the beginning of the 
interview : What shall I do ? What shall I do in order to 
love thus ? — But instead of that, feeling himself condemned by 
the holiness of the law which he has himself formally ex- 
pressed, he takes advantage of his ignorance, in other words, 
of the obscurity of the letter of the law, to excuse himself for 
not having observed it: "What does the word neighbour 
mean? How far does its application reach?" So long as 
one does not know exactly what this expression signifies, it is 
quite impossible, he means, to fulfil the commandment. Thus 
the remark of Luke, "willing to justify himself," finds an 
explanation which is perfectly natural — The real aim of the 
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par9,ble of the good Samaritan is to show the scribe that the 
answer to the theological question^ which he thinks good to 
propose, is written by nature on every right heart, and that 
to know, nothing is needed but the will to understand it. But 
Jesus does not at all mean thereby that it is by his charitable 
disposition, or by this solitary act of kindness, that the Samari- 
tan can obtain salvation. We must not forget that a totally 
new question, that of the meaning of the word neighbour, 
has intervened. It is to the latter question that Jesus replies 
by the parable. He lets the scribe understcmd that this ques- 
tion, proposed by him as so difficult, is resolved by a right 
heart, without its ever proposing it at all This ignorant 
Samaritan naturally (^wet, Eom. ii 14) possessed the light 
which the Babbins had not found, or had lost, in their theological 
lucubrations. Thus was condemned the excuse which he had 
dared to advance. — ^May we not suppose it is from sayings 
such as this that Paul has derived his teaching regarding the 
law written in the Tieart, and regarding its partial observance 
by the Gentiles, Eom. ii. 14-16 ? 

Vers. 29-32.^ The Priest and the Levite, — Lightfoot has 
proved that the Eabbins did not, in general, regard as their 
neighbours those who were not members of the Jewish nation. 
Perhaps the subject afforded matter for learned debates in 
their schools. The word ifKrjavov, being without article here, 
might be taken in strictness as an adverb. It is simpler to 
regard it as the well-known substantive o ifKrjtTiov, The 
Kal, and, introducing the answer, brings it into relation with 
the preceding question which called it forth. The word vtto- 
Xa^dv, ryoining, which does not occur again in the N. T., is 
put for the ordinary term airoKpiOek, answering, to give more 
gravity to what followa The mountainous, and for the most 
part desert country, traversed by the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, was far from safe. Jerome (ad Jerem. iii 2) relates 
that in his time it was infested by hordes of Arabs. The dis- 
tance between the two cities is seven leagues. The ical, also, 
before itcSvaavre^, ver. 30, supposes a first act which is self- 

^ Yer. 29. The Kss. are divided between h$uu»»f (T. R.) and ii»mmfm (Alex.)- 
—Ver. 80. E. G. H. T. V. A. A. several Mnn. It*"i. Vg., f|i0v#af insteail of 
isWarrtf. — K. B. D. L. Z. some Mnn. omit T»y;t •*•"«'•• — Ver. 82. J^*. B. L. 
X. Z. omit 7iM/tiMf.— K- D' r. a, several Mnn. Yss. read avrn after littt. 
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understood, the relieving him of his purse. — There is a sort of 
irony in the fcari^ crvy/cuplav, by cJuinee, It is certainly not 
by accident that the narrator brings those two personages on 
the scene. — The preposition avrl in ainnraprjkOe, he passed 6y, 
might denote a curve made in an opposite direction ; but it is 
simpler to understand it in the sense of over against. In view 
of such a spectacle, they pass on. Comp. the antithesis irpoa-' 
€X£<i)v, having gone to him, ver. 34. 

Vers. 33-35.^ The Samaritan, — For the sake of contrast, 
Jesus chooses a Samaritan, a member of that half Gentile 
people who were separated from the Jews by an old national 
hatred. In the matter about which priests are ignorant, about 
which the scribe is still disputing, this simple and right heart 
sees clearly at the first glance. His neighbour is the human 
being, whoever he may be, with whom God brings him into 
contact, and who has need of his help. The term oBevtov, as 
he journeyed, conveys the idea that he might easily have 
thought himself excused from the duty of compassion toward 
this stranger. — In every detail of the picture, ver. 34, there 
breathes the most tender pity (itrrrTuiyxv^^V)' — OH. and wine 
always formed part of the provision for a journey. — ^We see 
from what follows that iravSox'^iov signifies not a simple 
caravansary, but a real inn, where people were received for 
payment ^Eirl, ver. 35, should be understood as in Acts iii. 
1 : Toward the morrow, that is to say, at daybreak. The term 
i^eXjOdv, when he departed, shows that he was now on horse- 
back, ready to go. Two pence are equal to about Is. 4d, — ^After 
having brought the wounded man the length of the hostelry, 
he might have regarded himself as dischai^ed from all respon- 
sibility in regard to him, and given him over to the care of 
his own countrymen, saying : " He is your neighbour rather 
than mina" But the compassion which constrained him to 
begin, obliges him to finish. — ^What a masterpiece is this por- 
trait I What a painter was its author, and what a narrator 
was he who has thus transmitted it to us^ imdoubtedly in all 
its original freshness ! 

* Ver. 33. N. B. L. Z. 8 Mnn. omit «»r«» after />•»». —Ver. 35. K. B. D. L. X. Z. 
some Mnn. Syr. It omit ifa^ivy. — B. D. L. Z. some Mnn. Syi^". It»"«. omit 
•tfTt after uirtf. 
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where women were concerned ; hence the omission of many 
proper names. 2. That it is John's Gospel which has restored 
those names to the Gospel history ; but that at the time when 
Luke wrote, this sort of incognito still continued. 

Vers. 38-40.^ Martha's Complaint, — ^It is probably the 
indefinite expression of Luke, inUo a certain village, which 
John means to define by the words : Bethany, the town of Mary 
and her sister Martha, xi. 1 ; as also the words of Luke v. 39, 
which sat at Jesus' feet, seem to be alluded to in those others : 
But Mary sat still in the house, xi 20. The entire conduct of 
Martha and Mary, John xi., reproduces in every particular the 
characters of the two sisters as they appear from Luke x. — It 
has been supposed that Martha was the wife of Simon the 
Leper (Matt xxvL 6 ; Mark xiv. 3), and that her brother and 
sister had become inmates of the house. All this is pure 
h3rpothesiB. — ^If the two words ij and xal, " which also sat*' really 
belong to the text, Luke gives us to understand that Mary began 
by serving as well as Martha ; but that, having completed her 
task, she also sat to listen, rightly considering that, with such 
a guest, the essential thing was not serving, but above all being 
herself served. — Jesus was seated with His feet stretched 
behind Him (vii 38). — It was therefore at His feet behind 
Him that she took her place, not to lose any of His words. 
The term irepietnraro (was cumbered), ver. 40, denotes a dis- 
traction at once external and moral The word eirurraaa, 
canie to Him, especially with Se adversative, hU, indicates a 
sudden suspension of her feverish activity ; at the sight of 
Jesus and her sister, who was listening to Him with gladness^ 
Martha stops short, takes up a bold attitude, and addresses 
the latter, reproaching her for her selfishness, and Jesus for 
His partiality, implied in the words. Dost Thou not care? 
Nevertheless, by the very word which she uses, KariXiTre, hath 
left 7ne (this reading is preferable to the imperfect KaTeKeiire), 
she acknowledges that Mary up till then had taken part in 
serving. In the compound awavrtXafifidpeaOcu three ideas 

* Ver. 38. K- B. L. Z. Syr«"'., u h r§/ ^9ft»t^$at instead of tytnrc Ji i» rtt ir^ftv 
t0$mt. — K. C. L. Z., Mntrnf instead of m««v. — K*. L. Z. omit tivrnu — ^B. omits ut 
, . . mvrnt, — Ver. 89. K. L*. Z. omit n. — D. It*^*«. omit »mt after n. — Instead of 
^afmiuJi^mrm (T. R.), K. A. B. C. L. Z., ^af»»at$iriu0a. — Instead of «'«f«, the 
same, ^ft. — Instead of ln^»v, the same, »v^i«v.-*yer. 40. Instead of %mr%X4r%9, 
15 Mjj. MBriXunv.'D. L. Z., ttv»9 instead of u^u 
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are included, — charging oneself with a burden (the middle) 
for another (avri), and sharing it with him (crvv). 

Vers. 41, 42} The Answer, — Jesus replies to the reproach 
of Martha by charging her with exaggeration in the activity 
which she is putting forth. If she has so much trouble, it is 
because she wishes it. Mepiiivav, to he careful, refers to moral 
preoccupation ; Tvpfid^ea-Oai, to be troubled, to external agita- 
tion. The repetition of Martha's name in the answer of Jesus 
is intended to bring her back gently, but firmly, from her 
dissipation of mind. The expression in which Jesus justifies 
His rebuke is at once serious and playful According to the 
received reading, One thing only is needful, the thought might 
be : "A single dish is sufficient" But as it was certainly not 
a lesson on simplicity of food that Jesus wished to give here, 
we must in that case admit a double reference, like that which 
is so often found in the words of Jesus (John iv. 31-34) : " A 
single kind of nourishment is sufficient for the body, as one 
only is necessary for the soul." This is probably the mean- 
ing of the Alex, reading : " Thefre needs bid little (for the 
body), or evenlmt one thing (for the soul)." There is subtilty 
in this reading ; too much perhaps. It has against it 1 5 
Mjj., the Peschito, and a large number of the copies of the 
Itala. It is simpler to hold that, by the expression one thing^ 
Jesus meant to designate spiritual nourishment, the divine 
word, but not without an allusion to the simplicity in physical 
life which naturally results from the preponderance given to 
a higher interest. The expression arfaOri fiepk, that good part, 
alludes to the portion of honour at a feast The pronoun ^^9, 
which as such, brings out the relation between the excellence 
of this portion, and the impossibility of its being lost to him 
who has chosen it, and who perseveres in his choice. In this 
defence of Mary's conduct there is included an invitation to 
Martha to imitate her at once. 

The two sisters have often been regarded as representing 
two equally legitimate aspects of the Christian life, inward 
devotion and practical activity. But Martha does not in the 
least represent external activity, such as Jesus approvesw Her 

^ Ver. 41. N. B. L. l\fi^. Vg., « Kvptt instead of • l»i#«»f.— «. B. C. D. L., 
hfv^m^fi instead of rv^/3«^if. — Ver. 42. K. B. L. 2 Mnn., •Xtym ^t im xf^M n t9§s 
instead of ir»i h irr/ xf**^ 
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very distraction proves that the motive of her work is not 
pure, and that her self-importance as hostess has a larger share 
in it than it ought. On the other hand, Mary as littie repre- 
sents a morbid quietism, requiring to be implemented by the 
work of an active life. Mary served as long as it appeared 
to her needful to do sa Thereafter she understood also that, 
when we have the singular privilege of welcoming a Jesus 
imder our roof, it is infinitely more important to seek to receive 
than to give. Besides, some months later (John xiL 3 et seq.), 
Mary clearly showed that when action or giving was required, 
she was second to none. 

The Tiibingen school has discovered depths in this narrative 
unknown till it appeared. In the person of Martha, Luke seeks to 
stigmatize Judaizing Christianity, that of legal works ; in the person 
of Mary he has exalted the Christianity of Paul, that of justification 
without works and by faith alone. What extraordinary prejudice 
must prevail in a mind which can to such a degree mistake the 
exquisite simplicity of this story! — Supposing that it really had 
Bucli an origin, would not this dogmatic importation have infallibly 
discoloured both the matter and form of the narrative ? A time 
will come when those judgments of modem criticism will appear 
like the wanderings of a diseased imagination. 

6. Prayer : xi 1-13. — ^Continuing still to advance leisurely, 
the Lord remained faithful to His habit of prayer. He was 
not satisfied with that constant direction of soul toward His 
Father, to which the meaning of the command. Pray vnthout 
ceasing, is often reduced. There were in His life special times 
and positive acts of prayer. This is proved by the following 
words : When He ceased praying. It was after one of those 
times, which no doubt had always something solemn in them 
for those who surrounded Him, that one ot His disciples, 
profiting by the circumstance, asked Him to give a more 
special directory on the subject of prayer. Holtzmann is just 
enough to protest against this preface, ver. 1, being involved 
in the wholesale rejection which modem criticism visits on 
those short introductions of Luke. He finds a proof of its 
authenticity in the detail so precisely stated : " Teach tis to 
pray, as John also taught his disciples!' It is, according to 
him, one of the cases in which the historical situation was 
expressly stated in the Logia. — The liord's Prayer, as well as 
the instxuctions about prayer which follow, are placed by 
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Matthew in the course of the Sermon on the Mount (chap. vi. 
and vii). Gess thinks that this model of prayer may have 
been twice given forth. Why might not a disciple, some 
months after the Sermon on the Mount, have put to Jesus the 
request which led Him to repeat it ? .Ajid as to the context in 
Matthew, Luke xx. 47 proves that much speaking belonged 
as much to the prayers of the Pharisees as to those of the 
heathen. That is true ; but the prolidty to which the Lord's 
prayer is opposed in the Sermon on the Mount, and by means 
of which the worshipper hopes to obtain a hearing, has nothing 
to do with that osterUatien before men which Jesus stigmatizes 
in Matt, vi as characterizing the righteousness of the Phari- 
sees. And the repetition of this model of prayer, though not 
impossible, is far from probable. What we have here, there- 
fore, is one of those numerous elements, historically alien to the 
context of the Sermon on the Mount, which are found collected 
in this exposition of the new righteov/sness. The reflections 
regarding prayer. Matt, vii, belong to a context so broken, 
that if the connections alleged by commentators show to a 
demonstration what association of ideas the compiler has 
followed in placing them here, they cannot prove that Jesus 
could ever hav€ taught m such a manner. In Luke, on the 
contraiy, the connection between the different parts of this 
discourse is as simple as the occasion is natural Here, again, 
we find the two evangelists such as we have come to know 
them : Matthew teaches, Luke relates. 

This account embraces : Ist The model of Christian prayer 
(vers. 1-4) ; 2d, An encouragement to pray thus, founded on 
the certainty of being heard (vers. 5-13). 

\$t Vers. 1-4.^ The Model of Prayer. — ** And it came to 

* Ver. 1. X*. A. some Mnn. Syif". ItP^^*^ omit »«« before Utavfns. — Ver. 2. 
The words tift^f iv r^f •»^a»«/f are omitted by t(. B. L. some Mnn. Tert. ; they are 
found in T. B., according to 18 Mjj. almost aU the Mnn. Syr. It.— Ver. S. In- 
stead of txhrm n fiet^iXua r«», Gregory of ISjaatk and Mazimus Confessor seem to 
have ready tx^irw myi§» vptPfAm r«v i^* nfMtf mmt »ci4aftrmrm fifimt ; others to have 
added to the end of the petition an explanation like this : tcot un «•« mto/i^ 
' »yw. — R L. some Mnn. Syi«". It^. Vg. Tert Aug. omit the words yitnh'ft 
• . . ynff which are read by the T. R. with 19 Mjj. almost all the Mnn. Syi*'^. 
j^riqM • Tert {de OraUone) places them between the first and second petitions. 
— ^Ver. 3. Instead of u^*»» Marcion appears to hare read rw. — ^Ver. 4. K. B. L. 
some Mnn. Vg. Orig. Cyril. Tert Aug. omit the words mXX ... irayn^v, which 
are foond in the T. R. with 17 Mjj. almost aU the Mnn. Syr. ItP'«iv>«. 
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pass, that as He was praying in a certain place, when He ceased, 
one of His disciples said unto Him, Lord, teach us to pray, as 
John also taught his disciples, 2 Avd He said utvto them, 
When ye pray, say, Father*, hallowed he thy name ; Thy king- 
dom come ; 3 Oive us day by day our needful bread ; 4 And 
forgive us aiir sins, for we also forgive every one that is indebted 
to us ; and lead us not into temptation!* It was the custom 
among the Jews to pray regularly three times a day. John 
had kept up the practice, as well as that of fasting (ver. 33) ; 
and it was doubtless with a view to this daily exercise that 
he had given a form to his disciples. — In the words, when ye 
pray, say, the term irpoaev^eaOai,, to pray, denotes the state 
of adoration, and the word say, the prayer foi-mally expressed. 
— It is evident that this order, when ye pray, say, does not 
mean that the formula was to be slavishly repeated on every 
occasion of prayer; it was the type which was to give its 
impression to every Christian prayer, but in a free, varied, and 
spontaneous manner. The distinctive characteristic of this 
formulary is the filial spirit, which appears from the first in 
the invocation, lather ; then in the object and order of the 
petitions. Of the five petitions which the Lord's Prayer 
includes in Luke, two bear directly on the cause of God — they 
stand at the head ; three to the wants of man — they occupy 
the second place. This absolute priority given to divine 
interests implies an emptying of ourselves, a heavenly love 
and zeal which are not natural to man, and which suppose in 
us the heart of a true child of God, occupied above all things 
with the interests of his heavenly Father. After having thus 
forgotten himself, and become lost as it were in God, the 
Christian comes back to himself ; but as it is in G^d that he 
finds himself again, he does not find himself alone. He con- 
templates himself as a member of God*s family, and says 
thenceforth : we, and not /. The fraternal spirit becomes, in 
the second part of his prayer, the complement of the filial 
spirit which dictated the first; intercession is blended with 
personal supplication. The Lord's Prayer is thus nothing else 
than the summary of the law put into practice ; and this 
summary so reaUzed in the secrecy of the heart, will naturally 
pass thence into the entire life. 

It appears certain from the MSS. that in the text of Luke 
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the invocation onglit to be reduced to the single word Father. 
The following words, which art in heaven, are a gloss taken 
from Matthew, but agreeable, no doubt, to the real tenor of our 
Lord's saying. In this title Fatlier there is expressed the 
double feeling of submission and confidence. The name is 
found in the Old Testament only in Isa. bail 16 (comp. Ps. 
ciii 13), and is employed only in reference to the nation as 
a whole. The pious Israelite felt himself the servant of 
Jehovah, not His child. The filial relationship which the 
believer sustains to God rests on the incarnation and revelation 
of the Son. Luke x. 22: *' He to whom the Son will reveal 
Him, ..." Comp. John i 1 2. 

The first two petitions relate, not to the believer himself, or 
the world which surrounds him, but to the honour of God ; it 
is the child of God who is praying. Wetstein has collected a 
large number of passages similar to those two petitions, derived 
from Jewish formularies. The Old Testament itself is filled 
with like texts. But the originality of this first part of the 
Lord's Prayer is not in the words ; it is in the filial feeling 
which is here expressed by means of those already well-known 
terms. — The name of Ood denotes, not His essence or His 
revelation, as is often said, but rather the conception of God, 
whatever it may be, which the worshipper bears in his con- 
sciousness — His reflection in the soul of His creatures. Hence 
the faxst that this name dwells completely only in One Being, 
in Hun who is the adequate image of God, and who alone 
knows Him perfectly ; that One of whom God says, Ex. xxiii 
21, *' My name is in Him,** Hence the fact that this name 
can become holier than it is — he hallowed, rendered holy. 
What unworthy conceptions of God and His character still reign 
among men I The child of Gk)d prays Him to assert His holy 
character effectually in the minds of men, in order that all 
impure idolatry, gross or refined, as well as all pharisaic for- 
malism, may for ever come to an end, and that every human 
being may exclaim with the seraphim, in rapt adoration : 
Holy, holy, holy ! (Isa. vi) The Imper. Aor. indicates a series 
of acts by which this result shall be brought about 

The holy image of God once shining in glory within the 
depths of the heart, the kingdom of God can be established 
there. For GU)d needs only to be well known in order to 
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reign. The term kingdom of God denotes an external and 
social state of things, but one which results from an inward 
and individual change. This petition expresses the longing of 
the child of God for that reconciled and sanctified humanity 
within the bosom of which the will of the Father will be done 
without opposition. The aor. iXOero), come, comprises the 
whole series of historical facts which will realize this state of 
things. The imperatives, which follow one another in the 
Lord's Prayer with forcible brevity, express the certainty of 
being heard. 

The third petition, "2%y will be . . .," which is found 
in the T. R, following several Mss., is certainly an impor- 
tation from Matthew. It is impossible to discover anj 
reason why so many mss. should have rejected it in Luke 
In Matthew it expresses the state of things which will result 
from the establishment of the kingdom of God over humanity 
so admirably, that there is no reason for doubtii^ that it 
belongs to the Lord's Prayer as Jesus uttered it. The posi- 
tion of this petition between the two preceding in a passage 
of TertuUian, may arise either from the fact that it was 
variously interpolated in Luke, or from the fact that, in con- 
sequence of the eschatological sense which was given to the 
term kingdom of God, it was thought right to close the first 
part of the prayer with the petition which related to that 
object 

Ver. 3. From the cause of God, the worshipper passes to 
the wants of God*s family. The connection is this : " And 
that we may be able ourselves to take part in the divine work 
for whose advancement we pray, Give us, Forgive us," etc. — In 
order to serve God, it is first of all necessary that we live 
The Fathers in general understood the word bread in a spiritual 
sense : the bread of life (John vi.) ; but the literal sense 
seems to us clearly to flow from the very general nature of 
this prayer, which demands at. least one petition relating to 
the support of our present life. Jesus, who with His apostles 
lived upon the daily gifts of His Father, understood by ex- 
perience, better perhaps than many theologians, the need 
which His disciples would have of such a prayer. No poor 
man will hesitate about the sense which is to be given to this 
petition. — ^The word hriowio^ is unknown either in profane 
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or sacred Greek. It appears, says Origen, to have been in- 
vented by the evangelists. It may be taken as derived from 
eireifit, to be immineiU, whence the participle fi erriovaa (^p^pa), 
the coming day (Prov. xxvii 1 ; Acts viL 26, et cU,). We 
must then translate : " Give us day by day next dwifs hread," 
This was certainly the meaning given to the petition by the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, where this was rendered, according to 
Jerome, by ino nrh, to-morrovfs bread. Founding on the same 
grammatical meaning of eTnovaio^, Athanasius explains it: 
" The bread of the world to come." But those two meanings, 
and especially the second, are pure refinements. The first is 
not in keeping with Matt. vi. 34 : " Take no thougJU for 
the morrow ; for the mxyrrow shall take thought for the things of 
itself* Comp. Ex. xvi 19 et seq. It is therefore better to 
regard hnovaio^ as a compound of the substantive ovala, 
essence, existent, goods. No doubt iir^ ordinarily loses its & 
when it is compounded with a word beginning with a voweL 
But there are numerous exceptions to the rule. Thus iirieuci]^:, 
hrlovpo^ (Homer), hrLopKelv, hrteri^^: (Polybius). And in the 
case before us, there is a reason for the irregularity in the 
tacit contrast which exists between the word and the analogous 
compound irepiowrLo^;, superfluous. "Give us day by day 
bread sufficient for our existence, not what is superfluous." The 
expression, thus understood, exactly corresponds to that of 
Proverbs (xxx. 8), ^pn nrh, food canvenierU for me, literally, 
the bread of my allowance, in which the term pn, staiutum, is 
tacitly opposed to the superfluity, Treptowiov, which is secretly 
desired by the human heart ; and it is this biblical expression 
of which Jesus probably made use in Aramaic, and which 
should serve to explain that of our passage. It has been 
inferred, from the remarkable fact that the two evangelists 
employ one and the same Greek expression, otherwise alto- 
gether unknown, that one of the evangelists was dependent on 
the other, or that both were dependent on a common Greek 
document But the very important differences which we 
observe in Luke and Matthew, between the two editions of 
the Lord's Prayer, contain one of the most decisive refutations 
of the two hypotheses. What writer would have taken the 
liberty wilfully and arbitrarily to introduce such modifications 
into the text of a formulaiy beginning with the words: 
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" When ye fray, say . . .**t The diflferences here, still mote 
than anywheie else^ most be involontaiy. It must therefore 
be admitted that this Greek term common to both was chosen 
to translate the Aramaic expression^ at the time when the 
primitive oral tradition was reproduced in Greek for the 
numerous Jews speaking that language who dwelt in Jeru- 
salem and Palestine (Acts vi 1 et seq.). This translation, 
once fixed in the oral tradition, passed thence into our 
Gospels. 

Instead of day by day, Matthew says oi^fAepov, this day. 
Luke's expression, from its very generality, does not answer 
so well to the character of real and present supplication. 
Matthew's form is therefore to be preferred. Besides, Luke 
employs the present BlSov, which, in connection with the 
expression day hy day, must designate the permanent act: 
"Give us constanUly each day's bread." The aor. S09, in 
Matthew, in connection with the word this day, designates 
the one single and momentary act, which is preferable. — 
What a reduction of human requirements to their minimum, 
in the two respects of quality (bread) and of quantity (suffi- 
cient for each day) I 

Yer. 4 The deepest feeling of man, after that of his de- 
pendence for his very existence, is that of his guiltiness ; and 
the first condition to enable him to act in the way which is 
indicated by the first petition, is his being relieved of this 
burden by pardon. For it is on pardon that the union of 
the soul with God resta Instead of the word sins, Matthew 
in the first clause uses debts. Every neglect of duty to God 
really constitutes a debt requiring to be discharged by a 
penalty. — In the second proposition Luke says : For toe 
au/rselves also (avrol) ; Matthew : as V)e also . . . The idea 
of an imprecation on ourselves, in the event of our refusing 
pardon to bim who has offended us, might perhaps be found 
in the form of Matthew, but not in that of Luke. The latter 
does not even include the notion of a condition; it simply 
expresses a motive derived &om the manner in which we 
ourselves act in our humble sphere. This motive must un- 
doubtedly be understood in the same sense as that of ver. 13 : 
" If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children . . •" " All evil as we are, we yet ourselves use the 
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right of grace which belongs to ns, by remitting debts to those 
who are our debtors ; how much more wilt not Thou, Father, 
who art goodness itself, use Thy right toward us ! '' And this 
is probably also the sense in which we should understand the 
CLS also of Matthew. The only difference is, that what Luke 
alleges as a motive {for also), Matthew states as a point of 
comparison {as also). 

Luke's very absolute expression, We forgive every one that 
is ivdebted to ns, supposes the believer to be now living in 
that sphere of charity which Jesus came to create on the 
earth, and the principle of which was laid down in the Sermon 
on the Mount The term used by Jesus might be applied 
solely to material debts : " Foigive us our sins, for we also 
in our earthly relations relax our rights toward our indigent 
debtors." So we might explain Luke's use of the word sins 
in the first clause, and of the term otftetKovri, debtor, in the 
second. This delicate shade would be lost in Matthew's 
form. It is possible, however, that by the words, every one 
that is indebted to us, in Luke, we are to understand not only 
debtors strictly so called, but every one who has offended us. 
The vairrl is explained perhaps more easily in this wide 
sense of o<f>€C\jovTL — This petition, which supposes the Christian 
always penetrated to the last (day by day, ver. 3) by the 
conviction of his sins, has brought down on the Lord's Prayer 
the dislike of the Plymouth Brethren, who regard it as a 
prayer provided rather for a Jewish than a Christian state. 
But comp. 1 John i 9, which certainly applies to believers : 
** If we confess . . ." — ^The absence of all allusion to the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ for the pardon of sins is a very 
striking proof of the entire authenticity of this formula, both 
in Luke and Matthew. If Luke in particular had put into it 
anything of his own, even the least, would not some expres- 
sion borrowed £rom the theology of the Epistle to the Somans 
have inevitably slipped from his pen ? 

With the feeling of his past trespasses there succeeds in 
the mind of the Christian that of his weakness, and the fear 
of offending in the future. He therefore passes naturally 
from sins to be forgiven to sin to be alroided. For he 
thoroughly apprehends that sanctification is the superstructure 
to be raised on the foundation of pardon. The word tempt 
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takes two meanings in Scripture — to put a free being in 
the position of deciding for himself between good and evil, 
obedience and rebellion ; it is in this sense that God tempts : 
" God did tempt Abraham " (Gen. xxii. 1) ; or, to impel in- 
wardly to evil, to make sin appear in a light so seducing, that 
the frail and deceived being ends by yielding to it ; thns it is 
that Satan tempts, and that, according to Jas. i 13, God 
cauTiot tempt What renders it difficult to understand this 
last petition is, that neither of the two senses of the word 
tempt appears suitable here. If we adopt the good sense, how 
are we to ask God to spare us experiences which may be 
necessary for the development of our moral being, and for the 
manifestation of His glorious power in us (Jas. i 3) ? If we 
accept the bad sense, is it not to calumniate God, to ask Him 
not to do towards us an act decidedly wicked, diabolical in 
itself ? The solution of this problem depends on our settling 
the question who is the author of the temptations antici- 
pated. Kow the second part of the prayer in Matthew, 
Bvi deliver us from the evil, leaves no doubt on this point 
The author of the temptations to which this petition relates 
is not God, but Satan. The phrase pvacu am, rescue from, 
is a military term, denoting the deliverance of a prisoner who 
had fallen into the hands of an enemy. The enemy is the 
evil one, who lays his snares in the way of the faithful 
These, conscious of the danger which they run, as well as of 
their ignorance and weakness, pray God to preserve them 
from the snares of the adversary. The word eitr^epeiv has 
been rendered, to eaypose to, or, to abandon to; but these 
translations do not convey the force of the Greek term, to 
impel into, to deliver over to. God certainly does not impel 
to evil ; but it is enough for Him to withdraw His hand that 
we may find ourselves given over to the power of the enemy. 
It is the vapaZiSovcu, giving wp, of which Paul speaks (Rom. 
i. 24, 26-28), and by which is manifested His wrath against 
the Gentiles. Thus He punishes sin, that of pride in par- 
ticular, by the most severe of chastisements, even sin itself. 
All that God needs thereto is not to act, no inore to guard us ; 
and man, given tver to himself, falls into the power of the 
enemy (2 Sam. xxiv. 1, comp. with 1 Chron. xxL 1). Such 
is the profound conviction of the believer \ hence his prayer. 
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" Let me do nothing this day which woidd force Thee for a 
single moment to withdraw Thy hand, and to give me over to 
one of the snares which the evil one will plant in my way. 
Keep me in the sphere where Thy holy will reigns, and where 
the evil one has no access."^ — The second clause, but deliver 
7^ . . ., is, in Luke, an interpolation derived from Matthew. 
Without this termination the prayer is not really closed as it 
ought to be. Here again, therefore, Matthew is more com- 
plete than Luke. — The doxology, with which we close the 
Lord's Prayer, is not found in any MS. of Luke, and is wanting 
in the oldest copies of Matthew. It is an appendix due to 
the liturgical use of this formulary, and which has been added 
in the text of the first Gospel, the most commonly used in 
public reading. 

The Lord's Prayer, especiaDy in the form given by Matthew, 
presents to us a complete whole, composed of two ascending and 
to some extent parallel series. — We think that we have established 
— 1st. That it is Luke who has preserved to us most faithfully the 
situation in which this model prayer was taught, but that it is 
Matthew who has preserved the terms of it most fully and exactly. 
There is no contradiction, whatever M. Gess may think, between 
those two results. 2d. That the two digests can neither be derived 
the one from the other, nor both of them from a common document. 
Bleek himself is forced here to admit a separate source for each 
evangehst. How, indeed, with such a document, is it possible to 
imagine the capricious omissions in whidi Luke must have indulged, 
or the arbitrary additions which Matthew must have allowed him- 
self ? Holtzmann thinks that Matthew amplified the formulary of 
the Logia reproduced by Luke, with the view of raising the number 
of petitions to the (sacred) number of seven. But (a) the division 
into seven petitions is a fiction; it corresponds neitner with the 
evident symmetry of the two parts of the prayer, each composed of 
three petitions, nor with the true meaning of the last petition, which, 
contrary to all reason, would require to be divided into two. (b) 
The parts peculiar to Matthew have perfect internal probability. 
It has been concluded from those differences that this formulary 
was not yet in use in the worship of the primitive Church. If this 
argument were valid, it would apply also to the formula instituting 
the holy Supper, which is untenable. The formula of the Lord's 
Prayer was preserved at first, like all the rest of the Gospel history, 
by means of oral tradition ; it thus remained exposed to secondary 

* Thia ifl what a pious man used to exprett in the following terms, in which 
he paraphrased this petition : " If the occasion of sinning presents itself, grani 
that the desire may not be found in me : if the desire is there, grant that the 
occasion may not present itself " 
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modifications, and these passed quite simply into the first wiitteo 
digests, from which our synoptical writers have drawn. 

2d. Vers. 5-13. The Efficact/ of Prayer. — After havinj 
declared to His own the essential objects to be prayed for, 
Jesus enconrages them thus to pray by assuring them of tk 
efl&cacy of the act He proves this (1) by an example, tb 
of the indiscreet friend (vers. 5-8) ; (2) by common experi- 
ence (vers. 9 and 1 0) ; (3) by the fatherly goodness of Go! 
(vers. 11-13). 

Vers. 5-8.^ This parable is peculiar to Luke. Holtzmans 
says : " Taken from A" But why in that case has Matthew 
omitted it, he who reproduces from A both the preceding aci 
following verses (vii. 7-11)? — The form of expression is 
broken after ver. 7. It is as if the importuned friend were 
reflecting what he should do. His friendship hesitates. Bat 
a circumstance decides him : the perseveran^^e, carried even to 
shamelessness (avatBela), of his friend who does not desist &di& 
crying and knocking. The construction of ver. 7 does not 
harmonize with that with which the parable had opened (ver 
5). There were two ways of expressing the thought : eitte 
to say, *' Which of you shall have a friend, and shall say to 
him* . . . and [if] the latter shall answer . . . [will not persfe 
until] . . . ;" or to say, '' If one of you hath a friend, an^ 
sayeUi to him . • . and he answer him . . . [nevertheless] I 
say unto you ..." Jesus begins with the first form, which 
takes each hearer more directly aside, and continues (ver. i/ 
with the second, which better suits so lengthened a statemeot 
The reading elTrff may be explained by the etirp which foUo^» 
ver. 7, as the reading ipet by the Futures which fveceit 
The first has more authorities in its fetvour. The fig^^ ^ 
the three loaves should not be interpreted allegorically ; ^^ 
meaning of it should follow from the picture taken as a wbol& 
One of the loaves is for the traveller ; the second for the ho^ 
who must seat himself at table with him ; the third will ^^ 
their reserve. The idea of full sufficiency {oaav j(fi^^^) ^ 
the real application to be made of this detaiL 

» Ver. 6. A. D. K. M. P. R. a several Mnn. It«'<«*J'»: i^ instead of ««^' 
Ver. 6. 14 Mjj. 100 Mnn. Bjif^, omit /•«», which is read by the T. B. ^^ 
«. A. B. L. X. most of the Mnn. Syi««». It— Ver. S. The Mss. are diTided ^ 
tween ««'»» (Alex.) and «^«r (Byz.). 
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Vers. 9 and 10.* '^And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall he 
given you ; seek, and ye shall jmi ; knock, and U shall he 
opened unto you, 10. For every one thxU askeOi reeeiveth; and 
he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knockdh U shall he 
opened'* .Yer. 9 formally expresses the application of the 
preceding example; all the figures appear to be borrowed 
from that example. That is evident in the case of knmhing. 
The word ask probably alludes to the cries of the friend in 
distress, and the word seek to his efforts to find the door in 
the night, or in endeavouring to open it The gradation of those 
figures includes the idea of inci*easing energy in the face of 
multiplying obstacles. — ^A precept this which Jesus had learned 
by His personal experience (iii. 21, 22). 

Ver. 10 confirms the exhortation of ver. 9 by daily ex- 
perience. The Future, it shall he opened, which contrasts with 
the two Presents, reeeiveth, findeth, is used because in this case 
it is not the same individual who performs the two successive 
acts, as in the former two. The opening of the door depends 
on the will of another person. — How can we help admiring 
here the explanation afforded by Luke, who, by the connection 
which he establishes between this precept and the foregoing 
example, so happily accounts for the choice of the figures 
used by our Lord, and brings into view their entire appro- 
priateness ? In Matthew, on the contrary, this saying is 
found placed in the midst of a series of precepts, at the end 
of the Sermon on the Mount, detached from the parable which 
explains its figures ; it produces the effect of a petal torn 
from its stalk, and lying on the spot where the wind has let 
it fall Who could hesitate between the two narratives ? 

Vers. 1 1-13.* '* If a son shall ask hread of any of you that . 
is a father, will he give him a stone t or if he ask a fish, will 
he for a fish give him a serpent f 12. Or ^ he shall ask an 

^ Ver. 9. The Mss. are divided here, as well as at yer. 10, between mftx^n^trmt 
and cMiTuriTAi (the second probably taken from Katthew). 

* Ver. 11. K. D. L. X. 6 Mnn. Vg. Or., t<« instead of Ti»«.~ll Mjj. 60 Mnn. 
It. Vg. read »l before v/*«y. — Or. Epiph. omit § before wi, K. L. 1 Mn. Itg^Hq. 
Vg. omit • »!•$. — ^AU the Mjj. read, before n$u, u instead of «, which the T. R. 
reads, with some Mnn. only. — ^Ver. 12. fe(. K L. some Mnn., n sm instead of 
« »«4 icf. — ^Ver. 18. K. D. E. M« X. n. seyeral Mnn., nrif instead of v«'«^;^«mf. 
— C. U. seyeral Mnn. Vss. add w/un after ir«T«^.— K. L. X. Syr. It"**^"*, omit • 
before i{ •uftL9»w, — L. 8 Mnn. Vg., imvi*m ttya$§* instead of mv/Mt nyut. 
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egg, wHl lie offer him a scorpion t 13. If ye then, leing evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how miich more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
Him r Undoubtedly it sometimes happens in human rela- 
tions^ that the maxim of ver. 10 does not hold good. But in 
a paternal and filial relationship^ such as that which was set 
before us by the model given at the beginning, success is 
certain. It is a Father to whom the believer prays ; and when 
praying to Him in conformity with the model prescribed^ he 
is sure to ask nothing except those things which such a 
Father cannot refuse to His child, and instead of which that 
Father would not give him other things, either hurtful or even 
less precious. The end of the piece thus brings us back to 
the starting-point : the title Father given to God, and the 
filial character of him who prays the Lord's Prayer. Je, then, 
relates to the a fortiori, in the certainty which we have just 
expressed. The reading of some Alex., rk . , .6 vios or vw, 
" What son shall ask of his father," would appeal to the feeling 
of sonship among the hearers ; the reading rlva ... is clearly 
to be preferred to it, " What father of whom his son shall 
ask," by which Jesus appeals to the heart of fathers in the 
assembly. — The three articles of food enumerated by Jesus 
appear at first sight to be chosen at random. But^ as M. 
Bovet^ remarks, loaves, hard eggs, and fried fishes, are pre- 
cisely the ordinary elements of a traveller's fare in the East. 
Matthew omits the third ; Luke has certainly not added it at 
his own hand. The correspondence between bread and stone> 
fish and serpent, egg and scorpion, appears at a glance. In 
the teaching of Jesus all is picturesque, fuU of appropriate- 
ness, exquisite even to the minutest details. — ^EinZiZovai, to 
transfer /r(?m hand to hand. This word, which is not repeated 
in ver. 13, includes this thought : " What father wiU have the 
courage to put into the hand . . . ? " 

The conclusion, ver. 13, is drawn by a new argument a 
fortiori ; and the reasoning is still further strengthened by the 
words, ye leing evU. The reading xnrapypvrei, ** finding your- 
selves evil," seems more in harmony with the context than 
OX/T69, leing (which is taken from Matthew, where the readings 
do not vary). ^Tirapyeiv denotes the actual state as the 

^ See the chanxung passage. Voyage en Terre-SainU, p. 362, 6tli ed. 
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starting-point for the supposed activity. — ^Bengel justly ob- 
serves : Illustre testimonium de peccato originaii. — The reading 
of the Alex., which omits o before i^ ovpavov, would admit of 
the translation, vrill give from hsaven. But there is no reason 
in the context which could have led Luke to put this con- 
struction so prominently. From heaven thus depends on the 
word FatJier, and the untranslateable Greek form can only be 
explained by introducing the verbal notion of giving between 
the substantive and its government : ** The Father wJio giveih 
from heaven." — Instead of the Holy Spirit, Matthew says, 
good things ; and De Wette accuses Luke of having corrected 
him in a spiritualizing sense. He would thus have done here 
exactly the opposite of that which has been imputed to him 
in respect to vi. 20 I Have we not then a complete proof 
that Luke took this whole piece from a source peculiar to 
himself ? As to the intrinsic value of the two expressions, 
that of Matthew is simple and less didactic ; that of Luke 
harmonizes better perhaps with the elevated sphere of the 
Lord's Prayer, which is the starting-point of the piece. The 
use of the simple SQ)<r€i (instead of iiriBdxret, ver. 12) arises 
from the fact that the idea does not recur of giving from hand 
to hand. 

We regard this piece as one (^ those in which the originality and 
excellence of Luke's sources appear in their full light, although we 
consider the comparison of Matthew indispensable to restore the 
words of our Lord in their entirety. 

7. The BlaspJiemy of the Pharisees: xL 14-36. — ^We have 
already observed (see on vi 11) how remarkably coincident 
in time are the accusations called forth in Galilee by the 
healings on the Sabbath, and those which are raised about 
the same period at Jerusalem by the healing of the impotent 
man (John v.). There is a similar correspondence between 
the yet graver accusation of complicity with Beelzebub, raised 
against Jesus on the occasion of His healing demoniacs, and 
the charge brought against Him at Jerusalem at the feasts of 
Tabernacles and of the Dedication : " Thou art a Samaritan, 
and hast a devU !" (John viii 48) ; " He hath a devU, and is 
mad!" (x. 20). Matthew (chap, xii.) and Mark (chap, iii) 
place this accusation and the answer of Jesus much earlier, in 
the first part of the Galilean ministry. The accusation may 
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and must have often been repeated. The comparison of Job 
would tell in fjavour of Lnke's narrative. Two sayings wUcb 
proceeded from the crowd give rise to the following discomse: 
the accusation of complicity with Beelzebub (ver. 15), aod 
the demand for a sign from heaven (ver. 16). It miglit 
seem at first sight that these are two sayings simply placed 
in juxtaposition; but it is not so. The second is intended 
to offer Jesus the means of clearing Himself of the teirible 
charge involved in the first : " Work a miracle in the heavens, 
that sphere which is exclusively divine, and we shall then 
acknowledge that it is God who acts through thee, and not 
Satan.'* This demand in appearance proceeds from a dis- 
position favourable to Jesus ; but as those who address Him 
reckon on His powerlessness to meet the demand, the result 
of the test, in their view, will be a condemnation without 
appeal Those last are therefore in reality the worst inten- 
tioned, and it is in that light that Luke's text represents 
them. Matthew isolates the two questions, and simply puts 
in juxtaposition the two discourses which reply to tbem 
(xiL 22 et seq., 38 et seq.); thus the significant connection 
which we have just indicated disappears. It is difficult to 
understand how Holtzmann and other modems can see nothing 
in this relation established by Luke, but a specimen of Us 
"[arbitrary] manner of joining together pieces which vere 
detached in the LogiA {A),** 

This piece includes : 1^. A statement of the facts which 
gave rise to the two following discourses (vera 14-16); 
2d The first discourse in reply to the accusation of ver. 15 
(vers. 17-26); Zd. An episode showing the deep impression 
produced on the people by this discourse (vers. 27 and 28); 
Mk. The second discourse in reply to the challenge throvm 
out to Jesus, ver. 16 (vers. 29-36). 

1st. Vers. 14-16.* — ^Hv ixfiaXXoDv, He was occupied «* 
easting out. The word mo^o^, dull, may mean deaf or dunA; 
according to the end of the verse, it here denotes dumbness. 
On the expression dumb devU, see vol i p. 434. Bleek 

1 Yer. 14. Km myr» nv is wanting in K. B. L. 7 Mnn. Syr^^.—A. C. L- ^ 
6 Mnn., imfiXntitTtg instead of tliXhvrH. D. It^«. present this Terse nnder * 
somewhat different form. — Yer. 15. A. D. E. M. X. n. 40 Mnn. read here a 
long aj^wndiz taken from Mark iiL 2d. 
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justly concludes from this term, that the dumbness was of a 
psychical, not an organic nature. — The construction eyepero . . . 
iXaknja-ev betrays an Aramaic source. The accusation, ver. 15, 
is twice mentioned by Matthew: ix. 32, on the occasion of 
a deaf man possessed, but without Jesus replying to it ; then 
xii. 22, which is the parallel passage to ours; here the 
possessed man is dumb and. Hind, Should not those two 
miracles be regarded as only one and the same fact, the 
account of which was taken first (Matt ix.) from the Zogia, 
second (Matt xii) from the proto-Mark, as Holtzmann appears 
to think, therein following his system to its natural con- 
sequences ? But in that case we should have the result, that 
the Logia, the collection of discourses, contained the fact 
without ,the discourse, and that the proto-Maik, the strictly 
historical writing, contained the discourse without the fact, — 
a strange anomaly, it must be confessed 1 In Mark iiL this 
accusation is connected with the step of the brethren of 
Jesus who come to lay hold of Hira, because they have heard 
say that He is heside Himsdf, that He is mad (iii. 21, Srt, 
i^i<mi). This expression is nearly synonymous with that of 
possessed (John x. 20). According to this accusation^ it was 
thus as one Himself possessed by the prince of the devils that 
Jesus had the power of expelling inferior devils. From this 
point of view, the iv, ihroughf before the name Beelzebub, 
has a more forcible sense than appears at the first glanca 
It signifies not only by the . authority of, but by Beelzebub 
himself dwelling personally in Jesus. — ^This name given to 
Satan appears in all the documents of Luke, and in almost 
all those of Matthew, with the termination hul; and this is 
certainly the true reading. It is probable, however, that the 
name is derived from the Heb. Baai-Zebvb, God of Flies, a 
divinity who, according to 2 Kings L et seq., was worshipped 
at Ekron, a city of the Philistines, and who may be compared 
with the Z^v^ ^Airofivto^ of the Greeks. The invocation of this 
god was doubtless intended to preserve the country from the 
scourge of flies. In contempt, the Jews applied this name to 
Satan, while modifying its last syllable so as to make it 
signify Ood of Bung (Baal-Zebul). Such is the explanation 
given by Lightfoot, Wetstein, Bleek, etc. — Those who raise 
this accusation are, in Luke, soTne of the numerous persons 
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present; in Matthew (ix. 34, xii. 24), the Pharisees; in Marl 
(iii 22), scribes which came dovm from Jerusalefn. This k: 
indication by Mark would harmonize with the synchronisiE 
which we have established in regard to this accusation be- 
tween Luke and John. 

The demand for a sign from heaven (ver. 16) is mentionec 
twice in Matt, xii 38 and xvi 1. It is not impossible tk 
it may have been repeated again and again (comp. John vi 30. 
It corresponded with the ruling tendency of the IsraelitL^ 
mind, the seeking for miracles, the tnjfieia aSreh (1 Cor. i 22'. 
We have already explained its bearing in the present case 
In John it signifies more particularly, " Show thyself superior 
to Moses." In those dififerent forms it was ever the repetitioB 
of the third temptation (ireipd^opre^, tempting Him). Hok 
indeed, could Jesus avoid being tempted to accept this chal- 
lenge, and so to confound by an act of signal power tie 
treacherous accusation which He found raised against Him! 

2 A The First Discourse: vers. 17-26. — It is divided iDto 
two parts : Jesus refutes this blasphemous explanation of His 
cures (vers. 17-19); He gives their true explanation (veit 
20-26). 

Vers. 17-19. — "But Ee, knomng their thoughts, said nif^ 
them : Every kingdom divided against Usdf is brought to de^ 
lotion; and one house falls upon another. 18. If Satan d^ 
te divided against himself how shall his Tdn^gdom stand t huox^ 
ye say that I cast out deMs through Beelzebub, 19. And if ^ 
by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your sons east tt^ 
oiUf therefore shall they be ycur judges," — In vers. 17 aod 
18 Jesus appeals to the common sense of His hearers; it i^ 
far from natural to suppose that the devil would fight agaio^^^ 
himself. It is true, it might be rejoined that Satan drove 
out his underlings, the better to accredit Him as his Messiah- 
Jesus does not seem to have referred to this objection. 1° 
any case, the sequel would answer it ; the devil can remove 
the diabolical spirit, but not replace it by the Ho]y Spi^^^ 
AtavorffiaTo^ their thoughts, denotes the wicked source con- 
cealed behind such words (vers. 15 and 16). The ^om 
" And one house falls upon another," appear to be in Luke tbe 
development of the iprffiovTai, is brought to desolation: tfl^ 
ruin of families, as a consequence of civil discord ^ 
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Matthew and Mark they evidently include a new example, 
parallel to the preceding one. This sense is also admissible 
in Luke, if we make the object hrl ol/cov depend, not on 
iriTTTei, but on itafieptaOek; . , . : "And likevnse a house 
divided against a Jtause falls" — The el Sk /cat, ver. 18, here 
signifies, and entirely so if . . . In the appendix, hecatise ye 
say, there is revealed a deep feeling of indignation. This 
emphatic form recalls that of Mark (iii. 30): " Becatcse they 
said. He hath an unclean spirit." The two analogous terms 
of expression had become fixed in the tradition (comp. v. 24 
and paraU. ; see also on xiii. 18) ; but their form is sufficiently 
different to prove that the one evangelist did not copy from 
the other. 

By this first reply Jesus has simply enlisted common sense 
on His side. He now thrusts deeper the keen edge of His 
logic, ver. 19. If the accusation raised against Him is well- 
founded. His adversaries must impute to many of the sons of 
Israel the same compact with Satan. We know from the 
K T. and Josephus, that there were at that time numerous 
Jewish exorcists who made a business of driving out devils 
for money (Acts xix. 13: "Certain of the vagabond Jetcs, 
exorcists . . ." Comp. Josephus, Antiq. viii. 2. 5*). The 
Talmud also speaks of those exorcists, who took David, heal- 
ing Saul by his songs, as their patron, and Solomon as the 
inventor of their incantations: "They take roots, fumigate 
the patient, administer to him a decoction, and the spirit 
vanishes" (Tauch. £ 70, 1). Such are the persons whom 

^ " I haye seen one of my oonntrymen, named Eleazar, who in the presence 
of Vespasian and his sons, captains and soldiers, delivered persons possessed 
with devils. The manner of his cure was this : Bringing close to the n6strils of 
the possessed man his ring, under the bezel of which there was enclosed one of 
the roots prescrihed by Solomon, he made him raneU it, and thus gradually he 
drew out the demon through the nostrils. The man then fell on the ground, 
and the exorcist commanded the demon to return into him no more, uttering all 
the whUc the name of Solomon, and reciting the incantations which he com- 
|K)sed. Wishing to convince the bystanders of the x>ower which he exercised, 
and to demonstrate it to them, Eleazar placed a little way off a cup or basin fuU 
of water, and commanded the demon to overturn it as he went out of the man, 
and thereby to furnish proof to the spectators that he had really quitted him. 
That having taken place, the knowledge and wisdom of Solomon were evident 
to all." Comp. BelL Jud. vii. 6. 8, where the magical root mentioned, a sort 
of rue {irtiyaf**), is called Baara, from the name of the valley where it was 
gathered with infinite trouble, near the fortress of Machserus. 
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Jesus designated by the expression, y(ywr sotis. Sereial 
Fathers have thought that He meant His own apostles, wbo 
also wrought like cures ; but the argument would have had m 
value with Jews, for they would not have hesitated to apply 
to the cures wrought by the disciples the explanation virii 
which they had just stigmatized those of the Master. De 
Wette, Meyer, and Neander give to the word sons the meaaiiif 
which it has in the expression sans of the prophets, that d 
disciples. But is it proved that those exorcists studied ia 
the Babbinical schools? Is it not simpler to explain tk 
term yotir sons in this sense : •* Your own countrymen,, — ^yoer 
flesh and blood, — whom you do not think of repudiating; but 
from whom, on the contrary, you take glory when they perforni 
works of power similar to mine ; they do not work signs in 
the heavens, and yet you do not suspect their cures. Thej 
shall confound jou therefore before the divine tribunal, bj 
convicting you of having applied to me a judgment which 
you should with much stronger reason have applied to them.'' 
In reality, what a contrast was there between the free asd 
open strife which Jesus maintained with the malignant spirits 
whom He expelled, and the suspicious manipulations in whieii 
those exorcists indulged! between the entire physical and 
mora! restoration which His word brought to the sick who 
were healed by Him, and the half cures, generally followed 
by relapses, which they wrought ! To ascribe the imperfect 
cures to God, and to refer the perfect cures to the devil— 
what logic ! 

Vers. 20-26. After having by this new argumenium ad 
homiTtem refuted the supposition of His adversaries^ Jesus 
gives the true explanation of His cures by contrasting the 
picture of one of those expulsions which He works (vei& 
20-22) with that of a cure performed by the exorcists 
(vers. 23-26). 

Vers. 20-22. — '' Bvi if I with (he finger of Ood cast (mi 
devils, no dovht the kingdom of Ood is come upon yov,, 21. Wh^ 
a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace 
22. Bvi when a stronger than he shall come upon him and 
overcome him, he taketh from him oJl his armour wherein 
he trusted, and divideth his spoils '[ Yet, 20 draws the con- 
clusion (Be, now; apa, then) from the preceding aiguments. 
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and fonns the transition to the two following scenes. In 
this declaration there is betrayed intense indignation : *' Let 
them take heed I The kingdom of God, for which they are 
waiting, is already there without their suspecting it ; apd it is 
upon it that their blasphemies falL They imagine that it 
will come with noise and tumult; and it has come more 
quickly than they thought, and far otherwise it has reached 
them {i^Oaaev), The construction e^' vfia^i, wpon you, has a 
threatening sense. Since they set themselves in array against 
it, it is an enemy which has surprised them, and which will 
crush them. The term firigeT of Ood is admirably in keeping 
with the context : the arm is the natural seat and emblem of 
strength ; and the finger, the smallest part of the arm, is the 
symbol of the ease with which this power acts. Jesus means, 
'^ As for me, I have only to lift my finger to make the devils 
leave their prey." These victories, so easily won, prove that 
henceforth Satan has found his conqueror, and that now God 
begins really to reign. This word, full of majesty, unveils to 
His adversaries the grandeur of the work which is going 
forward, and what tragic residts are involved in the hostile 
attitude which they are taking towards it Instead of hy 
(he fing&r of God, Matthew says Jy the Spirit of God ; and 
Weizsacker, always in favour of the hypothesis of a common 
document, supposes that Luke has designedly replaced it by 
another, because it seemed to put Jesus in dependence on the 
Holy Spirit What may a man not prove with such criticism ? 
Is it not simpler, with Bleek, to regard the figurative term of 
Luke as the original form in the sajring of Jesus, which has 
been replaced by the abstract but radically equivalent expres- 
sion of Matthew? — ^Mark omits the two verses 19 and 20. 
Why would he have done so, if he had had before his eyes 
the same document as the others ? 

Vers. 21 and 22 serve to illustrate the thought of ver. 
20: the citadel of Satan is plundered; the fact proves that 
Satan is vanquished, and that the kingdom of God is come. 
A strong and well-armed warrior watches at the gate of his 
fortress. So long as he is in this position {irav), all is 
tranquil (^z; elpi^vrji) in his fastness ; his captives remain 
chained, and his booty (a-KvXd) is secura The warrior is 
Satan (the art. o alludes to a single and definite personality) ; 
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his castle is the worlds which up till now has been his con- 
firmed property. His armour consists of those powerful 
means of influence which he wields. His booty is^ first of all, 
according to the context, those possessed ones, the palpable 
monuments of his sway over humanity; and in a wider 
sense, that humanity itself, which with mirth or groans beais 
the chains of sin. But a warrior superior in strength has 
appeared on the world's stage ; and from that moment all is 
changed. ^Eirdv, from the time that^ denotes the abrupt and 
decisive character of this succession to power, in opposition 
to orav, as long as, which suited the period of security. This 
stronger man is Jesus (the art. 6 also alludes to His definite 
personality). He alone can really plunder the citadel of the 
prince of this world. Why ? Because He alone began by 
conquering him in sii^le combat. This victory in a personal 
'engagement was the preliminary condition of His taking 
possession of the earth. It cannot be doubted that, as Keim 
and Weizsacker acknowledge, Jesus is here thinking of the 
scene of His temptation. That spiritual triumph is the 
foundation laid for the establishment of the kingdom of God 
on the earth, and for the destruction of that of Satan. As 
soon as a man can tell the prince of this world to his 
face, "Thou hast nothing in me" (John xiv. 30), the 
stroTiger man, the vanquisher of the strong man, is come ; and 
the plundering of his house begims. This plundering consists, 
first of all, of the healings of the possessed wrought by Jesusw 
Thus is explained the ease with which He performs those acts 
by which He rescues those unhappy ones from malignant 
powers, and restores them to God, to themselves, and to 
human society. All the figures of this scene are evidently 
borrowed from Isa. xlix. 24, 25, where Jehovah Himself fills 
the part of liberator, which Jesus here ascribes to Himself 

Vers. 23-26.* "He that is not with me is against me; and 
he that gathereth not loiih me scatter eth, 24. When the unclean 
spirit is gone out of a man, he walkeih through dry pUices, seek- 

' Ver. 21 K«. B. L. X. Z. some Mnn. It**'«. read ^9Tt after %»^rxn, — ^The 
Mas. are divided between wfi^tm and t»pt9-»*t*, and at ver. 25 between txiw and 
,x^*,».— Ver. 26. K«. B. C. L. R. r. 12 Mnn. It*»*«. read r;t:«>-«?«»«« after 
tvftrxti (taken from Matthew). — Yer. 26. The Mss. are divided between ii^txt§9ru 
and iX^MTtf, 
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ing rest ; and finding none, he saith, I wiU return vmio my 
Junise whence I came oiU. 25. And when he cometh, he findeth 
it swept and garnished. 26. Then goeth he, and taketh to him 
sefoen other spirits more wicked than himself; and they enter in, 
and dwell there : and the last state of that man is worse than 
the first!' — ^The relation between ver. 23 and the verses which 
precede and follow has been thought so obscure by De Wette 
and Bleek, that they give up the attempt to explain it In 
itself the figure is clear. It is that of a troop which has been 
dispersed by a victorious enemy, and which its captain seeks 
to rally, after having put the enemy to flight ; but false allies 
hinder rather than promote the rallying. Is it so difficult to 
understand the connection of this figure with the context? 
The dispersed army denotes humanity, which Satan has con- 
quered ; the chief who rallies it is Jesus ; the seeming allies, 
who have the appearance of fighting for the same cause as 
He does, but who in reality scatter abroad with Satan, are 
the exorcists. ITot having conquered for themselves the 
chief of the kingdom of darkness, it is only in appearance 
that they can drive out his underlings ; in reality, they serve 
no end by those alleged exploits, except to strengthen the 
previous state of things, and to keep up the reign of the 
ancient master of the world. Such is the object which the 
following illustration goes to prove. By the thrice-repeated 
iljuov, me, of ver. 23, there is brought into relief the decisive 
importance of the part which Jesus plays in the history of 
humanity ; He is the impersonation of the kingdom of God ; 
His appearance is the advent of a new power. The words 
axofyn't^eiv, to disperse, and awaryeiv, to gather together, are 
found united in the same sense as here, John x. 13-16. 

The two following verses serve to illustrate the saying of 
ver. 23, as vers. 21 and 22 illustrated the declaration of ver. 
20. They are a sort of apologue poetically describing a cure 
wrought by the means which the exorcists employ, and the 
end of which is to show, that to combat Satan apart from 
Christ, his sole conqueror, is to work for him and against 
God; comp. the opposite case, ix. 49, 50. The exorcist has 
plied his art ; the impure spirit has let go his prey, quitted 
his dwelling, which for the time has become intolerable to 
him. But two things are wanting to the cure to make it 
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real and durable. First of all, the enemy has not been 
conquered, bound ; he has only been expelled, and he is free 
to take his course of the world, perhaps to return. Jesus, od 
the other hand, sent the malignant spirits to their prison, the 
abyss whence they could no longer come forth till the judg- 
ment (viii 31, iv. 34). Then the house vacated is n:: 
occupied by a new tenant, who can bar the entrance of i: 
against the old ona Jesus, on the contrary, does not conten: 
Himself with expeUiug the demon ; He brings back the soul 
to its God ; He replaces the unclean spirit by the Holy 
Spirit. As a relapse after a cure of this sort is impossible, 
so is it probable and imminent in the former case. Eveiy 
line of the picture in which Jesus represents this state of 
things is charged with irony. The spirit driven out walks 
through dry places. This strange expression was probably 
borrowed from the formulas of exorcism. The spirit was 
relegated to the desert, the presumed abode of evil spirits 
(Tob. viii. 3 ; Baruch iv. 35). The reference was the same 
in the symbolical sending of the goat into the wildemess jot 
Azaad, the prince of the devils. 

But the malignant spirit, after roaming for a time, begins 
to i*egret the loss of his old abode ; would it not be well, he 
asks himself, to return to it ? He is so sure that he needs 
only to will it, that he exclaims with sarcastic gaiety : I will 
return unto my house. At bottom he knows very well that 
he has not ceased to be the proprietor of it ; a proprietor is 
only dispossessed in so far as he is replaced. First he deter- 
mines to reconnoitre. Having come, he finds that the house 
is disposable (cxoy^^ovray Matt). He finds what is better 
still : the exorcist has worked with so much success, that the 
house has recovered a most agreeable air of propriety, order, 
and comfort since his departure. Far, therefore, from being 
closed against the malignant spirit, it is only better prepared 
to receive him. Jesus means thereby to describe the restora- 
tion of the physical and mental powers conferred by the haK 
cures which He is stigmatizing. Anew there is a famous 
work of destruction to be accomplished-;— Satan cares for no 
other — but this time it is not to be done by halves. And 
therefore there is need for reinforcement Besides, it is a 
festival ; there is need of friends. The evil spirit goes off to 
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seek a number of companions sufficient to finish the work 
which had been interrupted These do not require a second 
bidding, and the merry crew throw themselves into their 
dwelling. This time, we may be sure, nothing will be want- 
ing to the physical, intellectual, and moral destruction of the 
possessed. Such was the state in which Jesus had found 
the Gergesene demoniac (viii 29), and probably also Mary 
Magdalene (viii 2). This explains in those two cases the 
words Legion (viii. 30) and seoen devils (viii 2), which are 
both symbolical expressions for a desperate state resulting 
from one or more relapses. — ^Nothing is clearer than this 
context, or more striking than this scene, in which it is 
impossible for us to distinguish fully between what belongs 
to the idea and what to the figure. Thus has Jesus succeeded 
in retorting upon the exorcists, so highly extolled by His 
adversaries, the reproach of being auxiliaries of Satan, which 
they had dared to cast on Him. Need we wonder at the 
enthusiasm which this discourse excited in the multitude, and 
at the exclamation of the woman, in which this feeling of 
admiration finds utterance ? 

3 c?. Vers. 27, 28.^ Th& Incident. — ** And it came to pass, as 
He spaJce tJiese tJdngs, a certain woman of the company lifted 
up her voice, and said wvto Him, Blessed is the wonib that hare 
Thee, and the paps which Thou hast sucked, 28. But He said. 
Yea, rather, "blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep 
it." Perhaps, like Mary Magdalene, this woman had herself 
experienced the two kinds of healing which Jesus had been 
contrasting. In any case, living in a society where scenes of 
the kind were passing frequently, she had not felt the same 
difficulty in apprehending the figures as we, to whom they are 
so strange. — Jesus in His answer neither denies nor affirms the 
blessedness of her who gave Him birtL All depends on this, if 
she shall take rank in the class of those whom alone He declares 
to be blessed. The true reading appears to be fievovvye, fuvovv. 
— " There is undoubtedly a blessedness ; " ye (the restricting 
particle as always) : " cU least for those who . . " 

Does not this short account bear in itself the seal of its historical 
reality ) It is altogether peculiar to Luke, and suffices to demon- 

* Ver. 28. The Mas. are divided between /uii'4v»7i (T. E.) and ^iww (Alex.).— 
8 Sljj. 15 Mnn. It. omit »»rtf after ^irx«#>r«yrif. 
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strate the originality of the source from which this whole piece ir3» 
derived. For this incident could not possibly stand as a narrative br 
itself; it must have formed part of the account of the entire scene. 
The allegorical tableau, ver. 24 et seq., is set by Matthew in an 
altogether different place, and so as to give it a quite different &p> 
plication (xiL 43 et seq.). The words with which it closes, *' Efis 
so shall U be also mUo this wicked generation" prove that it is applied 
in that Gospel to the Jewish people taken collectively. The oM 
form of possession was the spirit of idolatry ; that of the presect 
seven times worse, is the Babbinical pride, the pharisaic fonnalisi 
and hypocrisy, which have dominion over the nation in the mids* 
of its monotheistic zeaL The stroke which will fall upon it will b^ 
seven times more terrible than that with which it was visited when 
it was led into captivity in J^^miah's day. This application is 
certainly grand and felicitous. But it forces us entirely to separate 
this scene, vers. 24-26, as the first Gospel does, from the preceding, 
vers. 21, 22, which in Matthew as well as in Luke can. only vdei 
to the healing of cases of possession ; and yet those two scenes sk 
indisputably the pendants of one another. Gess understands the 
application of this word in Matthew to the Jewish people in & 
wholly different sense. The first cure, according to hun, was tite 
enthusiastic impulse of the people in favour of Jesus in the beginnir| 
of His Galilean ministry ; the relapse referred to the coldness whicS 
had followed, and 'which had obliged Jesus to teach in parables 
But nowhere does Jesus make so marked an allusion to that crisis, 
to which probably the conscience of the people was not awakeneii 
Would it not be better in this case to apply the first cure to Ui« 
powerful effect produced by John the Baptist 1 " Ye were willing f& 
a season" says Jesus Himself, " to rejoice in his hght " (John v. 351 
Anyhow, what leads Matthew to convert the second scene into a 
national apologue, instead of leaving it with its demonological and 
individual application, is his insertion, immediately before, of the 
saying which relates to blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, — ^a saying 
which in Mark also follows the scene of the combat between ^ 
strong man and the stronger man. When, after so grave an utterance. 
Matthew returns to the scene (omitted by Ii£irk) of the spiiii 
recovering possession of his abandoned dwelling, he must necessarilj 
give it a different bearing from that which it has in Luke. The 
superiority of Luke's account cannot appear doubtful to the reader 
who has caught the admirable connection of this discourse, and th« 
striking meaning of all the figures which Jesus uses to compose 
those two scenes. As to the true position of the saying about the 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, the question will be discussed 
chap. xiL 

Ath. Vers. 29-36. 5%€ Second Discourse. — This is the answer 
of Jesus to the demand which was addressed to Him to wori 
a miracle proceeding from heaven (ver. 16). Strauss does 
not think that Jesus could have reverted to so secondary a 
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question after tlie extremely grave charge witli which He hkd 
been assailed. We have already pointed out the relation 
which exists between those two subjects. The miracle pro- 
ceeding from heaven was claimed from Jesus as the only 
means He had of clearing Himself from the suspicion of com- 
plicity with Satan. In the first part of BUs reply, Jesus 
speaiss of the only sign of the kind which shall be granted to 
the nation (vers. 29-32) ; in the second, of the entire suffi- 
ciency of this sign in the case of every one who has the eye 
of his soul open to behold it (vers. 33-36). 

Vers. 29-32.^ The Sign from Heaven. — *' And when the 
people thronged together, He began to say, This is an evil 
generation : they seek a sign ; and there shall no sign he given 
it, Imt the sign of Jonas, 30. For as Jonas was a sign unto 
the NinevUes, so shall also the Son of man he to this genera- 
tion. 31. The qtieen of the sovih shall rise vp in thejvdgment 
vnth the men of this generation, and condemn them: for she 
came from the utmost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon; and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here. 32. 
The men of Nineoeh sh/dl rise up in the jvdgment vnth this 
generation, and shall condemn it: for they repented ai the 
preaching of Jonas ; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here!^ 
— During the previous scene, a crowd, growing more and more 
numerous, had gathered ; and it is before it that Jesus gives 
the following testimony against the national unbelief. In the 
irovrjpd, wicked, there is an allusion to the diabolical spirit 
which had dictated the call for a sign (Tre^pa^oi/rc?, ver. 16). 
—The point of comparison between Jonas and Jesus, according 
to Luke, appears at first sight to be only the fact of their 
preaching, while in Matt xii. 39, 40 it is evidently the 
miraculous deliverance of the one and the resurrection of the 
other. M. Colani concludes from this difference that Matthew 
has materialized the comparison which Jesus gave forth in a 
purely moral sense (Luke).' But it must not be forgotten 
that Jesus says in Luke, as well as in Matthew : " The Son 
of man sfutll be (lo-ra^) a sign," by which He cannot denote 

' Ver. 29. 6 Mjj. repeat ytnm after •vrn, read ^nru instead of t^rtZfirn, and 
omit the words ve» vrf^rtv (taken from Matthew). — ^Ver. 82. 12 Mjj. 80 Mnn. 
Syi*^. It read Stnuuvi instead of Vmvu 

' Jivus CJirist et lea croyancea Afessianiqties, etc, p. 111. 
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His present preaching and appearance, tlie Fatw necesBriiT 
referring to an event yet to come, — an event which can te e 
other than the entirely exceptional miracle of His xesniredk 
They ask of Jesus a sign cf ovpavov, proceeding from Aiaw, 
ver. 16. His resurrection, in which no human agency iiit^ 
venes, and in which divine power appears alone^ fully satisfe^ 
and only satisfies, this demand. This is the feature i^H^i 
Peter asserts in Acts ii. 24, 32, iiL 15, eta : '' Chi\t 
raised up Jesus." In John ii. 1 9, Jesus replies to a simit 
demand by announcing the same event The thought in Ici: 
and Matthew is therefore exactly the same : " It was as gb: 
who had miraculously escaped from death that Jonas ^ 
sented himself before the Ninevites, summoning them t( 
anticipate the danger which threatened them ; it is as tb: 
risen One that I (by my messengers) shall proclaim salvatic: 
to the men of this generation." Which of the tvro texts bt 
which reproduces the answer of our Lord most exactly ? Be: 
our passage may be parallel with Matt xvi. 4, where the (ca 
is that of Luke. As to the words of Matt xiL 3 9, 40, thtT 
must be authentic. No one would have put into the nionii 
of Jesus the expression, three days arid three nights, whea 
Jesus had actually remained in the tomb only one day and J 
two nights. 

But how shall this sign, and this preaching which ^ 
accompany it, be received ? It is to this new thought that 
vers. 31 and 32 refer. Of the two examples which Jesos 
quotes, Matthew puts that of the Ninevites first, that of the 
queen of Sheba second. Luke reverses the order. Hei« 
again it is easy to perceive the superiority of Luke's text 
1. Matthew's order has been determined by the natural 
tendency to bring the example of the Ninevites into immediate 
proximity with what Jesus has been saying of Jonas. 2. 
Luke's order presents an admirable gradation : while the 
wisdom of Solomon sufBiced to attract the queen of Shete 
from such a distance, Israel demands that to the infinitely 
higher wisdom of Jesus there should be added a sign from 
heaven. This is serious enough But matters will be stiB 
worse : while the heathen of Nineveh were converted by the 
voice of Jonad escaped from death, Israel, at the siglit o! 
Jesus rjiised from the dead, shall not be converted. — Comi^ 
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IS to the Queen of the South, 1 Kings x. 1 et seq. Seba seems 
;o have been a part of Arabia-Felix, tbe modem Yemen. 
Eyepdiiaerai, shall rise up from her tomb on the day of the 
;reat awakening, <xt the same time as the Jews (jierd, with, 
not against), so that the blindness of the latter shall appear 
Ln full light, contrasted with the earnestness and docility of 
the heathen queen. The word avSpmv, " the men of this gene- 
ration/' certainly indicates a contrast with her female sex. 
Indeed, this term avSpe^, m^n, does not reappear in the fol- 
lowing example, where this generation is not compared with a 
woman. Perhaps the choice of the first instance was sug- 
gested to Jesus by the incident which had just taken place, 
vers. 27, 28. — ^The word ava^anjaovrai, ver. 32, shall rise up, 
denotes a more advanced degree of life than iyepBi^aovrat 
(shall awake). These dead are not rising from their tombs, 
like the queen of Sheba; they are already in their place 
before the tribunal as accusing witnesses. How dramatic is 
everything in the speech of Jesus ! and what variety is there 
in tbe smallest details of His descriptions ! 

Vers. 33-36.^ The Spiritual Eye, — " No man, wTien he hath 
lighted a candle, piUteth it in a secret place, neither under the 
hushel, hut on the candlestick, that they which come in may see 
the light. 34. 7^ light of the body is the eye : therefore when 
thine eye is siiigle, thy whale body also is full of light; but when 
thine eye is evil, thy whole body is full of darkness, 35. Take 
heed, therefore, tluit the light which is in thee be not darkness, 
36. If thy whole body, therefore, be fvll of light, having no part 
dark, the whole shall be fvll of light, as when the bright shining 
of a candle doth give thee light!' — Christ, — ^such is the sign 
from heaven whose Hght God vrill diffuse over the world. 
He is the lamp which gives light to the house. God has not 
lighted it to allow it to be banished to an obscure comer ; He 
will put it on a candlestick, that it may shine before the eyes 
of all; and this He vrfll do by means of the resurrection. 

* Ver. 33. K, B. 0. D. U. r. aeveral Mnn. Syr. It'"", omit Jt after •y^m. In- 
stead of xftMrrtf, which the T. R. reads, with some Mnn., all the other documents 
read x^virrvv. — ^The Mss. are divided between r$ ^tyy$s (T. R.) and f ^mt (Alex.), 
which appears to be taken from viii 16. — Ver. 84. 6 Alex, add r^v after t^aXfict 
(the first). — K- B. D. L. A. It Vg. omit •w after •rap, — K. L. M. X. n. some 
Mnn. li^%, i^rat instead of tr«».— K. M. U. X. n. 60 Mnn. l\p^v», add irrai 
after r*9Tii»«>.— Ver. 86. D. Syi*"". Wf^"^^, omit this verse. 
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KpvTm^v, a place out of view, under a bed, e.g. (viiL U\ 
Tbv fioSiov, not a bushel, but the bushel ; there is but one in 
the house, which serves in turn as a measure, a dish, or a ) 
lantern.^ — But it is with this sign in relation to our soul&s ; 
with a lamp relatively to our body, ver. 34. To the lii*. j 
which shines without there must be a corresponding oigan j 
the individual fitted to receive it, and which is thus, as ii 
were, the lamp within. On the state of this organ depeou 
the more or less of light which we receive from the exterm. 
luminary, and which we actually enjoy. In the body tte 
organ, which by means of the external light forms the ^^ 
of the whole body, the hand, the foot, etc., is the eye ; ererr- 
thing, therefore, depends on the state of this oi^an. For the i 
soul it is — Jesus does not say what. He leaves us to guess- 
the heart, Kaphia ; comp. Matt, vi 21 and 22. The under- 
standing, the wiU, the whole spiritual being, is illuminated ^ j 
the divine light which the heart admits. With every motici ; 
in the way of righteousness there is a discharge of light om 
the whole soul 'AirXoih, single, and hence in this place,— 
which is in its original, normal state ; Trovrfpo^, corrupted, and 
hence diseased, in the meaning of the phrase iroj/7jp&^ ex^ 
to he UL If the Jews were right in heart, they would see th^ 
divine sign put before their eyes as easily as the Queen of 
the South and the Ninevites perceived the less brilliant sigQ 
placed before them ; but their heart is perverse : that oig^ 
is diseased ; and hence the sign shines, and will shine, in vain 
before their view. The hght without will not become ligl^^ 
in theM, 

Ver. 35. It is supremely important, therefore, for everj 
one to watch with the greatest care over the state of this 
precious organ* If the eye is not enlightened, what member 
of the body will be so 1 The foot and hand will act in ^^ 
darkness of night. So with the faculties of the soul when 
the heart is perverted from good. — ^Ver. 36. But wliat a 
contrast to this condition is formed by that of a being ^^^ 
opens his heart fully to the truth, his spiritual eye to the 
brightness of the lamp which has been lighted by Grod HiJB' 
self ! To avoid the tautology which the two members of the 
verse seem to present, we need only put the emphasis diff^ 

* M. F. Boret, Voyage en Terre-8<UrUe, p. 812. 
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xently in the two propositions : in the first on Skov, whole ; and 
in the second on <f>a>T€ip6v, full of lights connecting this word 
immediately with the following as its commentary : fidl of 
light as whm . . . The very position of the words forbids 
any other grammatical explanation; and it leads us to this 
meaning : " When, through the fact of the deamess of thine 
eye, thy whole body shall be penetrated with light, without 
there being in thee the least trace of darkness, then the 
phenomenon which will be wrought in thee will resemble 
what takes place on thy body when it is placed in the rays 
of a luminous focus.'' Jesus means, that from the inward 
part of a perfectly sanctified man there rays forth a splendour 
which glorifies the external man, as when he is shone upon 
from without. It is glory as the result of holiness. The 
phenomenon described here by Jesus is no other than that 
which was realized in Himself on the occasion of His trans- 
figuration, and which He now applies to all believers. Passages 
such as 2 Cor. iii 18 and Bom. viii. 29 will always be the 
best commentary on this sublime declaration, which Luke 
alone has preserved to us, and which forms so perfect a con- 
clusion to this discourse. 

Bleek having missed the meaning of this saying, and of the piece 
generally, accuses Luke of having placed it here without ground, 
and prefers the setting which it has in Matthew, in the middle of the 
Sermon on the Mount, immediately after the maxim : '' Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also." Undoubtedly this 
context of Matthew proves, as we have recognised, that the eye of 
the soul, according to the view of Jesus, is the heart But what 
disturbs the purity of that organ i& not merely avarice, as would 
appear from the context of Matt vi It is sin in general, perversity 
of heart hostile to the Ught ; and this more general application is 
piedsely that which we find in Luke. This passage has been 
placed in the Sermon on the Mount, like so many others, rather 
because of the association of ideas than from historical reminiscence. 
The context of Luke, from xi. 14 to ver. 36, is without fault On 
the one side the accusation and demand made by the enemies of 
Jesus, vers. 15, 16, on the other the enthusiastic exclamation of 
the believing woman, vers. 27, 28, furnish Jesus with the starting- 
points for His two contrasted descriptions, — ^that of growing blind- 
ness which terminates in midnight darkness, and that ot gradual 
illumination which leads to pe^ect glory. We may, after this, 
estimate the justness of Holtzmann's judgment : " It is impossible 
to connect this passage about light, in a simple and natuial way» 
with the discourse respecting Jonas.'' 
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8. The Dinner at a Pharisees House: xi 37-xiL 12. — 
Agreeably to the connection established by Lnke himself 
(xii 1), we join the two pieces xL 37-54 and xii. 1-12 in 
one whole. Here^ so far as Galilee is concerned, we have the 
culminating point of the struggle between Jesus and tho 
Pharisaic party. This period finds its counterpart in Judea, 
in the scenes related John viii-x. The background of the 
conflict which now ensues, is still the odious accusation re- 
futed in the previous passage. The actual situation assigned 
to the repast is, according to Holtzmann, merely a fiction, the 
idea of which had been suggested to Luke by the figures of 
vers. 39 and 40. Is it not more natural to suppose that the 
images of vers. 39 and 40 were suggested to Jesus by the 
actual situation, which was that of a repast ? It is true, a 
great many of the sayings which compose this discourse are 
found placed by Matthew in a'^different connection; they 
form part of the great discourse lik which Jesus denounced 
the divine malediction on the scribels. and Pharisees in the 
temple a few days before His death (Ml^t xxiiL). But first 
it is to be remarked, that Holtzmann givi^^ little credit to 
the place which those sayings occupy in the'^IJpmposition of 
Matthew, as to the "scenery" of Luke. TheiK^ have 
already found too many examples of the process of fJgg^g^- 
tion used in the first Gospel, to have our confidence/ shaken 
thereby in the narrative of Luke. We shall inquire^ there- 
fore, with impartiality, as we proceed, which of tfee two 
situations is that which best suits the words of Jesua \ 

This piece contains: \st. The rebukes addressed ^to the 
Pharisees (vers. 3 7-44) ; 2d, Those addressed to the inscribes 
(vers. 45-54); Zd, The encouragements given to the d^isciples 
in face of the animosity to which they are exposedi|^ on the 
part of those enraged adversaries (xii. 1-1 2). jj 

1st, To the Pharisees: vers. 37-44. — ^Vers. 37 a/\nd 38.* 
2%e Occasion, — This Pharisee had probably been on^i^a of the 
hearers of the previous discourse ; perhaps one of theL j authors 
of the accusation raised against Jesus. He had invi^Qtei Jesus 
along with a certain number of his own colleag^giaea (vers. 
45 and 53), with the most malevolent intention.^jjjy Thus is 

* Ver. 88. Instead of lim lUvfiartt •«, D, Syi«». Iti*«*«»»», V^ Tert : nfyi^ 
2im»ft9$f»$t9f ly ictfT«r Xtyuf ^tmrt, , 
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explained thQ tone of Jesus (ver. 39 et seq.)^ which some 
commentators have pronounced impolite (1). The reading 
of some Fathers and Vss., " He began to dovit (or to murmur, 
as SuiKpiv€<T0ai sometimes means in the LXX.), and to say/' 
is evidently a paraphrase. — "Apurrov, the morning meal, as 
helirvov, the principal meal of the day. The meaning of the 
expression elaeKJdwv Avhreaev is this : He seated Himself 
without ceremony, as He was when He entered. The 
Pharisees laid great stress on the rite of purification before 
meals (Mark vii. 2-4 ; Matt zv. 1-3) ; and the Babbins put 
the act of eating with unwashed hands in the same category 
as the sin of impurity. From the surprise of His host, Jesus 
takes occasion to stigmatize the false devotion of the Pharisees ; 
He does not mince matters ; for after what has just passed 
(ver. 1 5), war is openly declared. He denounces : Ist. The 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees (vers. 39-42) ; 2d. Their vain- 
glorious spirit (ver. 43) ; 3d. The evil influence which their 
false devotion exercises over the whole people (ver. 44). 

Vers. 39-42,* Their Sypocrisy, — "And the Lord said unto 
him, Novo do ye Pharisees make dean the outside of the cup and the 
platter ; but your inward part is full of ravening and vncked" 
Tiess. 40. Ye fools, did not He thai made thai which is without, 
make that which is within also i 41. Eather give alms of such 
things as are within ; and, behold, all things are clean unto you, 
42. StU woe unto you, Pharisees I for ye tithe mint and rue, 
and all mann^ of herbs, and puss over judgment and the love 
of God: these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
i^done."— God had appointed for His people certain washings, 
that they might cultivate the sense of moral purity in His 
presenca And this is what the Pharisees have brought the 
rite to ; multiplying its applications at their pleasure, they 
think themselves excused thereby from the duty of heart 
purification. Was it possible to go more directly in opposi- 
tion to the divine intention : to destroy the practice of the 
duty by their practices, the end by the means ? Meyer and 
Bleek translate wv, now, in the sense of time : '' Things have 
nou) come to such a pass with you . . ." It is more natural 
to give it the logical sense which it often has : '' Well now ! 
There you are, you Pharisees ! I take you in the act" If, 

^ Ver. 42. K^ B. L. 2 Mnn., irmfunu instead of apiftu. 
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in the second member of the verse, the term to eao^Oev, tJu 
inward part, was not supplemented by vfiAv, your inward 
part, the most natural sense of the first member would be this : 
" Ye make clean the outside of the vessels in which ye serve 
up the repast to your guests." Bleek maintains this mean- 
ing for the first proposition, notwithstanding the vfi&v in the 
second, by joining this pron. to the two substantives apnrarfrf; 
and irovrjpia^ : '* But the inside [of the cups and platters] is 
full [of the products] of your ravenings and your wickedn^s.'* 
But, 1. This connection of vfA&v is forced; 2. Ver. 40 does 
not admit of this sense, for we must understand by Him who 
made both thai which is toithoiU and that which is vnthin, the 
potter who made the plates, the goldsmith who fashioned the 
cups, which is absurd. As in ver. 40 the o tronja-a^. He that 
made, is very evidently the Creator, the inward part, ver. 40 
and ver. 39, can only be that of man, the heart We must 
therefore allow an ellipsis in ver. 39, such as frequently 
occurs in comparisons, and by which, for the sake of concise- 
ness, one of the two terms is suppressed in each member of 
the comparison: ''Like a host who should set before his 
guests plates and cups perfectly cleansed outside, [but full of 
filth inside], 39a, ye think to please God by presenting to 
Him [your bodies purified by lustrations, but at the same 
time] your inward part full of ravening and wickedness, SQi." 
The inward part denotes the whole moral side of human life. 
^Apirar/ij, ravening — ^avarice carried out in act ; irovr^pia, 
wickedness — ^the inner corruption which is the source of it 
Jesus ascends from sin in act to its first principle. 

The apostrophe, ye fools, ver. 40, is then easily understood, 
as well as the argument on which it rests. God, who made 
the body, made the soul also; the purification of the one 
cannot therefore, in His eyes, be a substitute for the other. 
A well-cleansed body will not render a polluted soul acceptable 
to Him, any more than a brightly polished platter will render 
distasteful meat agreeable to a guest; for God is a spirit. 
TMs principle lays pharisaism in the dust Some commen- 
tators have given this. verse another meaning, which Luther 
seems to adopt : " The man who has made (pure) the outside, 
has not thereby made (pure) the inside." But this meaning 
of iroietv ia inadmissible, and the ovx heading the proposition 
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proves that it is interrogative. — ^The meoniBg of the parallel 
passage in Matt xxiii. 25, 26 is somewhat different: ''The 
contents of the cup and platter must be purified by filling 
them only with goods lawfully acquired; in this way, the 
outside^ should it even be indifferently cleansed, will yet be 
sufficiently pure." It is at bottom the same thought, but 
sufficiently modified in form, to prove that the change cannot 
be explained by the use of one and the same written source, 
but must arise from oral tradition. — To the rebuke admini- 
stered there succeeds the counsel, ver. 41. We have trans- 
lated ifKriv by rather. The literal sense, excepting^ is thus 
explained : " AU those absurdities swept away, here is what 
alone remainsJ* At first sight, this saying appears to corre- 
spond with the idea expressed in Matthew's text, rather than 
with the previous saying in Luke. For the expression rh evovra, 
that which is within, cannot in this verse refer to the inward 
part of man, but denotes undoubtedly the contents of the 
cups and platters. But it id precisely because rit evovra, that 
which is within, is not at all synonymous with iatidev, the 
inward pari, in the preceding context, that Luke has employed 
a different expression. T^ evovra, the contents of the cups and 
platters, denotes what rem'ains in those vessels at the close of 
the feast The meaning is : " Do you wish, then, that those 
meats and those wines should not be defiled, and should not 
defile you ? Do not think that it is enough for you carefuUy 
to wash your hands before eating ; there is a surer means : 
let some poor man partake of them. It is the spirit of love, 
O ye Pharisees, and not material lustrations, which will 
purify your banquets.** Kal ISov, and lehold ; the result will 
be produced as if by magic. Is it not selfishness which is 
the real pollution in the eyes of God ? The Zore, give, is 
opposed to afmarfrf, ravening, ver. 39. — ^This saying by no 
means includes the idea of the merit of works. Gould Jesus 
fall into Pharisaism at the very moment when He was laying 
it in the dust ? Love, which gives value to the gift, excludes 
by its veiy nature that seeking of merit which is the essence 
of Pharisaism. 

The oKKa, hU, ver. 42, sets the conduct of the Pharisees 
in opposition to that which has been described ver. 41, in 
order to condemn them by a new contrast ; still, however, it 
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is the antithesis between observances and moral obedience 
Eyeiy Israelite was required to pay the tithe of his income 
(Lev. xxvii 30 ; Num. xviii. 21). The Pharisees had ex- 
tended this command to the smallest productions ia their 
gardens, such as mint, rue, and herbs, of which the law had said 
nothing. Matthew mentions other plants, anise and cummin 
(xxiii. 23). Could it be conceived that the one writer could 
have made so frivolous a change on the text of the other, or 
on a common document ? — ^In opposition to those pitiful 
returns, which are their own invention, Jesus sets the funda- 
mental obligations imposed by the law, which they neglect 
without scruple. Kpitrt^, jiidginent ; here the discernment 
of what is just, the good sense of the heart, including justice 
and equity (Sirach xxxiiL 34). Matthew adds eXeo9 and 
irurn^, merct/ and faith, and omits the love of God, which 
Luke gives. The two virtues indicated by the latter corre- 
spond to the two parts of the summary of the law. — ^The 
moderation and wisdom of Jesus are conspicuous in the last 
words of .the verse ; He will in no wise break the old legal 
mould, provided it is not kept at the expense of its contentsL 

Ver. 43.^ Vainglory, — " Woe unto you, Pharisees ! for yi 
love the uppermost seats in the synagogues, and greetings in tiu 
markets." — ^The uppermost seats in the sjmagogues were 
reserved for the doctors. This rebuke is found more fully 
developed, xx. 45-47. 

Ver. 44. Contagious Influence. — " Woe unio you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye are as graves which appear not, 
and the men that walk over tftem are not aware of themJ* — 
Jesus by this figure describes the moral fact which He else- 
where designates .as the leaven of the Pharisees. According 
to Num. xix. 16, to touch a grave rendered a man unclean 
for eight days, as did the touch of a dead body. Nothing 
more easy, then, than for one to defile himself by touching 
with his foot a grave on a level with the ground, without 
even suspecting its existence. Such is contact with the 
Pharisees ; men think they have to do with saints : they 
yield themselves up to their influence, and become infected 

* Ver. 48. K. B. C. L. some Mnn. Sjt*". !!>*"'«••, omit yfmfAfi»rut ««i *m^emt9» 
M99»fiTttt, which the T. B. here adds with the other documents (takea from 
Matthew). 
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with their spirit of pride and hypocrisy, against which they 
were not put on their guard. In Matthew (xxiii 27), the same 
figure receives a somewhat different application. A man looks 
with complacency at a sepulchre well built and whitened, 
and admires it But when, on reflection, he says: Within 
there is nothing save rottenness, what a different impression 
does he experience ! Such is the feeling which results from 
observing the Pharisees. — That the two texts should be 
borrowed from the same document, or taken the one from the 
other, is quite as inconceivable as it is easy to understand 
how oral tradition should have given to the same figure those 
two different applications. 

2d, To the Scribes: vers. 45-54. A remark made by a 
scribe gives a new turn to the conversation. The Pharisees- 
were only a religious party ; but the scribes, the experts in 
the law, formed a profession strictly so called. They were 
the learned, the wise, who discovered nice prescriptions in the 
law, such as that alluded to in ver. 42, and gave them over 
for the observance of their pious disciples. The scribes 
played the part of clerical guides. The majority of them 
seem to have belonged to the pharisaic party ; for we meet 
with no others in the N. T. But their oflScial dignity gave 
them a higher place in the theocracy than that of a mere 
party. Hence the exclamation of him who here interrupts 
Jesus: *'Thus saying, Thou reproachest us, vs scribes also" 
which evidently constitutes in his eyes a much graver offence 
than that of reproaching the Pharisees. In His answer Jesus 
upbraids them on three grounds, as He had done the Pharisees: 
1st, Religious intellectualism (ver. 46) ; 2d, Persecuting fanati- 
cism (vers. 47-51) ; 3d The pernicious influence which they 
exercised on the religious state of the people (ver. 52). — 
Vers. 53 and 54 describe the end of the feast. 

Vers. 45 and 46.* Literalism. — " Then answered one of the 
lawyers, and said tcnto him, MaMer, thus saying thou re- 
proachest us also. 46. And He said. Woe unto you also, ye 
lawyers ! for ye lade men with burdens grievous to be borne, and 
ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your fingers,** — 
There seems to be no essential difference between the terms 

^ Ver. 46. G. M. some Mnn. If*"***, Vg., iw t*» i»xrvx» instead of tvi ta»» 

2»xrvXttf, 
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vofiiKo^, vofioSiSdcKaKo^, and ypafifiarev^. See ver. 53 ; and 
comp. ver. 52 with Matt, xxiii. 13. Yet there must be a 
shade of difiference at least between the words ; according to 
the etymology, vofiiKo^ denotes the expert, the casuist, who 
discusses doubtful cases, the Mosaic jurist, as Meyer 8a3r5; 
vofioSiScuTKaTijo^, the doctor, the professor who gives public gt 
private courses of Mosaic law ; ypafi/uiTev^ would indnde in 
general all those who are occupied with the Scriptures, either 
in the way of theoretical teaching or practical application. 

Our Lord answers the scribe, ,as He had answered tbe 
Pharisee, in three sentences of condemnation. The firs: 
rebuke is the counterpart of that which He had addressed ia 
the first place to the latter, to wit, literalism ; this is the 
twin brother of formalism. The paid scribes were infinitely 
less respectaUe than the generality of the Pharisees. As to 
those minute prescriptions which they discovei'ed daily in the 
law, and which they recommended to the zeal of devotees, 
they had small regard for them in their own practica Thej 
seemed to imagine that, so £ar as they were concerned, the 
knomng dispensed with the doing. Such is the procedure 
characterized by Jesus in ver. 46. Constantly drawing the 
heaviest burdens from the law, they bind them on the 
shoulders of the simple. But as to themselves, they make 
not the slightest effort to lift them. 

Vers. 47-51.* PersmUing Orthodoxy. — " Woe unto you! for 
ye huild the sepulchres of the prophets, and your faihers hilld 
them, 48. Truly ye are witnesses that ye ^low the deeds of 
your fathers s for they indeed hilled the7n, amd ye build ther 
sepulchres. 49. Therefore also said the wisdom of Ood, I wiU 
3end them prophets and apostles, and some of them ihey shall 
day and persecute: 50. That the blood of all the prophets, 
which was shed from the foundation of the world, may be re- 
quired of this generation ; 51. From the blood of Abel, unto th 
blood of Zacharias, which peinshed between the altar and tkt 
temple: verily I say unto you, it shall be required of this 
generation** Head religion is almost always connected with 
hatred of living piety, or spiritual religion, and readily becomes 

^ Ver. 47. K*. C, mau u instead of «i ^t. — Yer. 48. K. B. L., fuifruf%s tr«>a instmi 
of ftmfTvfuri (taken from Matthew). — K. B. D. L. It**H omit rnvrmt rm ^tn^utM 
after ««s«)«^iiri. — Yer. 49. Marcion omitted vers. 49-51. 
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persecuting. — All travellers, and particularly Eobinson, men- 
tion the remarkable tombs, called tombs of the prophets, "which 
are seen in the environs of Jerusalem. It was perhaps at 
that time that the Jews were busied with those structures : 
they thought thereby to make amends for the injustice of 
their fathers. By a bold turn, which tr^islates the external 
act into a thought opposed to its ostensible object, but in 
accordance with its real spirit, Jesus says to them: "Your 
fathers killed; ye bury; therefore ye continue and finish 
their work." In the received reading, fjutfyrvpeire, ye hear 
witness, signifies : " When ye bury, ye give testimony to the 
reality of the bloodshed committed by your fathers." But the 
Alex, reading fidprvpi^; iare, ye are witnesses, is undoubtedly 
preferable. It includes an allusion to the ofBcial part played 
by witnesses in the punishment of stoning (Deut xvii 7 ; 
Acts vii 58). It is remarkable that the two terms fidfyrv^, 
witness, and awevBoxeip, to wppr&ve, are also found united in 
the description of Stephen's martyrdom. They seem to have 
had a technical significanca Thus: ''Ye take the part of 
witnesses and consummators of your fathers' crimes." The 
reading of the Alex., which omit aur&v rh fivfifiela, their graves, 
at the end of ver. 48, has a forcible conciseness. Unfortun- 
ately those MSS. with the T. R read avrou<; after airi/creivav ; 
and this regimen of the first verb appears to settle that of the 
second. — In connection with the conduct of the Jews toward 
their prophets, whom they slew, and honoured immediately 
after their death, the saying has been rightly quoted : sit licet 
divus, dummodo n&n vivtis. — ^The parallel passage in Matthew 
(xxiii 29-31) has a rather different sense : " Ye say. If we 
had heen in the days of cur fathers, we would not have been 
partakers with them in the Uood of the prophets ; Wherefore ye 
ivitness against yourselves, that ye are the children of them which 
killed the prophets!* The oneness of sentiment is here proved, 
not by the act of building the tombs, but by the word 
children. The two forms show such a difference, that they 
could not proceed from one and the same document. That of 
Luke appears every way preferable. In Matthew, the relation 
between the words put by Jesus into the mouth of the Jews, 
ver. 30, and the building of the tombs, ver. 29, is not clear. 
Jti TovTo Kail "And because the matter is reaUy so, not- 
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withstanding appearances to the contrary, the wisdom of God 
hath said." What does Jesus understand by the wiacUnn of 
God i Ewald, Bleek, etc., think that Jesus is here quoting a 
lost book, which assigned this saying to the wisdom of God, 
or which itself bore this title. Bleek supposes that the 
quotation from this book does not go further than to the vai, 
ver. 51; the discom^e of Jesus is resumed at the words, 
Verily I say unto you. But, 1. The discoiirses of Jesus 
present no other example of an extra-canonical quotation; 
2. The term apostle, in what follows, seems to betray the 
language of Jesus Himself; 3. The thought of vers. 50 and 
51 is too profound and mysterious to be ascribed to any 
human source whatever. According to Meyer, we have 
indeed a saying of Jesus here; but as it was repeated in 
oral tradition, it had become a habit, out of reverence for 
Jesiis, to quote it in this form : T?ie wisdom of God (Jesus) 
saidy I send . . . Comp. Matt, xxiii 34 : / send (eyw 
aTTooTcXXik)). This form of quotation was mistakenly re- 
garded by Luke as forming part of the discourse of JesusL 
But Luke has not made us familiar thus far with such 
blunders ; and the iik toSto, on o/xoutU of this, — which falls 
so admirably into the context of Luke, and which is found 
identically in Matthew, where it has, so to speak, no meaning 
(as Holtzmann acknowledges, p. 228), — ^is a striking proof in 
favour of the exactness of the document from which Luke 
drawa Baur thinks that by the word, the wisdom of God, 
Luke means to designate the Gospel of Matthew, itself already 
received in the Church as God's word at the time when Luke 
wrote. But it must first be proved that Luke knew and 
used the Gospel of Matthew. Our exegesis at every step has 
proved the contrary; besides, we have no example of an 
apostolical author having quoted the writing of one of his 
colleagues with such a formula of quotation. Neander and 
Gess think that here we have a mere parenthesis inserted by 
Luke, in which he reminds us in passing of a saying which 
Jesus in point of fact did not utter till later (Matt, xxiii). 
An interpolation of this kind is far from natural. The solitary 
instance which could possibly be cited (Luke viL 29, 30) 
seems to us more than doubtful 

Olshausen asserts that Jesus intends an allusion to the 
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words (2 Chron. xxiv. 19): "jffe sent prophets to them, to IHng 
them again unto Him ; hut they would not receive them** But 
the connection between those two sayings is very indirect. 
I think there is a more satisfactory solution. The book of 
the 0. T. which in the primitive Church as well as among 
the Jews^ in common with the books of Jesus Sirach and 
"Wisdom, bore the name of ao^la, or wisdom of God, was 
that of Proverbs.^ Now here is the^ passage which we find 
in that book (i 20-31): " Wisdom uttereth her voice in the 
streets, and crieth in the chief places of concourse . . . Behold, 
I will pour out my Spirit upon you (LXX., €/a^9 irvorj^ pv^f'V), 
and I wUl maike known my words wnio you . . . But ye have 
set at nought all my counsel, and would none of my reproof 
Therefore I will laugh al your calamity, I will rtioch when 
your fear cometh . . . (and I shall say), Let them eat of the 
fruit of their works T This is the passage which Jesus 
seems to me to quote. For the breath of His Spirit, whom 
God promises to send to His people to instruct and reprove 
them, Jesus substitutes the living organs of the Spirit — His 
apostles, the new prophets ; then He applies to the Jews of 
the day (ver. 49&) the sin of obstinate resistance proclaimed 
in the same passage ; finally (vers. 50, 51), He paraphrases 
the idea of final punishment, which closes this prophecy. 
The paraUeHsm seems to us to be complete, and justifies in 
the most natural manner the use of the Jberm, the wisdom of 
God. By the words prophets and apostles Jesus contrasts this 
new race of the Spirit's agents, which is to continue the 
work of the old, with the men of the dead letter, with those 
scribes whom He is now addressing. The lot which lies 
before them at the hands of the latter, will be precisely the 
same as the prophets had to meet at the hands of their 
fathers ; thus to the sin of the fathers there will be justly 
added that of the children, until the measure be fulL It is 
a law of the Divine government, which controls the lot of 
societies as well as that of individuals, that God does not 
correct a development once commenced by premature judg- 
ment. While still warning the sinner. He leaves his sin to 

' Clemens Rom., Ireneus, Hegesippus call it ii ^atAftft f^*»; Melito (accord- 
ing to the reading ii »ai, £us. iv, S3, ed. Lscmm.) r«^/«. See Wieseler, Stud, 
und Kritik, 1856, 1. 
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ripen; and at the appointed hour He strikes^ not for the 
present wickedness only, but for all which preceded. The 
continuous unity of the sin of the fathers involves their 
descendants, who, while able to change their conduct, per- 
severe and go all the length of the way opened up by ilte 
former. This continuation on the part of the children id- 
eludes an implicit assent, in virtue of which they becoiBc 
accomplices, responsible for the entire development. A decided 
breaking away from the path followed was the only thing 
which could avail to rid them of this terrible implication is 
the entire guilt. According to this law it is that Jesus sees 
coming on the Israel round about Him the whole storm of 
wrath which has gathered from the tovrents of innocent 
blood shed since the beginning of the human race. Comp 
the two threatenings of St. Paul, which look like a com- 
mentary on this passage (Bom. ii 3-5 ; 1 Thess. ii 1 5^ 1 6). 

Jesus quotes the first and last examples of martyrdoms 
mentioned in the canonical history of the old covenant 
Zacharias, the son of the high priest Jehoiada, according to 
2 Chron. xxiv. 20, was stoned in the temple court by order 
of King Joash. As Chronicles probably formed the last book 
of the Jewish canon, this murder, the last lelated in the 
0. T., was the natural counterpart to that ot AbeL Jesus 
evidently alludes to the words of Genesis (iv. 10), *' 27ie vatu 
of thy brother's hlood,criethfrom> the ground,'* and to those of 
the dying Zacharias, " The Lord look upon it, and require iC 
Comp. iK^tyrrjdij, ver. 5 ft, and iK^ifTfj0i]a€T(u, ver. 51 (m 
Luke). If Matthew calls Zacharias the son of BarcLchias, it 
may be reconciled with 2 Chron. xxiv. by supposing thai 
Jehoiada, who must then have been 130 years of age, was 
his grandfather, and that the name of his father Barachias is 
omitted because he had died long before. Anyhow, if there 
was an error, it must be charged against the compiler of the 
first Gospel (as is proved by the form of Luke), not against 
Jesus. 

Ver. 52 : The Monopoly of Theology, — " Woe unto you, 
lawyers! for ye have taken away the key of knowledge: ye 
entered not in yourselves, and them (hat were entering in ye 
hindered" The religious despotism with which Jesus in the 
third place charges the scribes, is a natural consequence of 
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their fanatical attachment to the letter. This last rebuke 
corresponds to the third which He had addressed to the 
Pharisees — the pernicious influence exercised by them over 
the whole people. Jesus represents knowledge {yv&a-t^) under 
the figure of a temple, into which the scribes should have led 
the people, but whose gate they close, and hold the key with 
jealous care. TUs knowledge is not that of the gospel, a 
meaning which would lead us^ outside the domain of the 
scribes ; it is the real living knowledge of God, such as might 
already be found, at least to a certain extent, in the- 0. T. 
The key is the Scriptures; the interpretation of which the 
scribes reserved exclusively to themselves. But their com- 
mentaries, instead of tearing aside the veil of the letter, that 
their hearers might penetrate to the spirit, thickened it, on 
the contrary, as if to prevent Israel from beholding the face 
of the living God who revealed Himself in the CX T., and 
from coming into contact with Him. The prea part etaefyxp- 
fievoi denotes those who were ready to rise" to this vital 
knowledge, and whc only lacked the sound interpretation of 
Scripture to bring them to it. 

Matthew, in a long discourse which he puts into the 
mouth of Jesus in the temple (chap. xxiiL), has combined in 
one compact mass the contents of those two apostrophes 
addressed to the marisees and lawyers, which are so nicely 
distinguished by Luke; Jesus certainly uttered in the temple, 
as Matthew relates, a vigorous discourse addressed to the 
scribes and Pharisees. Luke himself (xx. 45-47) indicates 
the time, and gives a summary of it. But it cannot be 
doubted that here, as in the Sermon on the Mount, the 
first Gospel has combined many sayings uttered on different 
occasions. The distribution of accusations between the 
Pharisees and lawyers, as we find it in Luke, corresponds 
perfectly to the characters of those two dassea The question 
of the scribe (ver. 45) seems to be indisputably authentic. 
Thus Luke shows himself here- again the historian properly 
so called. 

Vers. 53 and 54:* Historical Corulusion, — These verses 

^ Ver. 53. K. B. C. L. read »«t»tJif ili^Jtfrgf «vr«v instead of Xiy«yr«f . . . 
ffvr«vf. — L. S. V. A. several Mnn., art^refuXuf instead of ««'«rr«^cri^i<v. — 
Ver. 64. K. X. omit rnvr^v after ivi^^iMyrif.— 15 Mjj. Syr. It. read t^nrtwrtf 
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describe a scene of violence> perhaps unique, in the life of 
Jesus. Numerous* variations prove the very early alteration 
of the text. According to the reading of the principal Alex, 
And when He had gone thence, this scene must have taken 
place after Jesus had left the Pharisee's house ; but this 
reading seems designed to establish a closer connection with 
what follows (xii. 1 .et seq.), and produces the impression of 
a gloss. On the other hand, the omission of the words, canS 
seeking, and th^ they might accuse Him, in B. L. (ver. 54), 
renders the turn of expression more simple and lively. The 
reading diroirrofil^eiv {to blunt) has no meaning. We must 
read airooTo/uiTl^ei^v, to utter, and then to cause to vUer^ 

3d. To the Disciples: xiL 1-12. — ^This violent scene had 
found its echo outside; a considerable crowd had flocked 
together. Excited by the animosity of their chiefs, the 
multitude showed a disposition hostile to Jesus and His 
disciples. Jesus feels the need of turning to His own, and 
giving them, in presence of all, those encouragements which 
their situation demands. Besides, He has uttered a word 
which must have gone to their inmost heart, some of you thr^ 
vnll slay and persecute, and He feels the need of supplying 
some counterpoise. Thus is explained the exhortation which 
follows, and which has for its object to raise their courage 
and give them boldness in testifying. Must not one be very 
hard to please^ to challenge, as Holtzmann does, the reality of 
a situation so simple ? 

Jesus encourages His apostles: 1st By the certainty of 
the success of their cause (vers. 1-3) ; 2d By the assurance 
which He gives them as to their persons (vers. 4-7) ; 3d. By 
the promise of a glorious recompense, which He contrasts 
with the punishment of the timid, and of their adversaries 
(vers. 8-1 0) ; finally, By the assurance of powerful aid (vers. 
11, 12). 

Vers. 1-3 -} The assured Sicccess of their Ministry, and (he 
Fall of their Adversaries. — '* In the meantime, when there toere 
gathered together an innumerable multitude of people, insomuch 

instead of s«i J^nrtufrtf ; M. B. L. omit these woids. — H. B. L. omit r» ««r«- 

^ Ver. 1. Instead of i* •»$.,. «;^x«r^ D. ItP'"'i««, Vg., r^xx^v %t •x^tn 

rvrTifiixofrm xvxXftr. — Tert. Vg. omit vfuim. 
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that (hey trode one upon another, He began to Bay unto His 
disciples first of all : Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
which is hypocrisy, 2. For there is nothing covered thai shall 
not he revealed; neither hid, that shall n^t he knmon. 3. There- 
fore, whatsoever ye have spoken in darkness shall he heard in the 
light ; and that which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall 
he proclaimed upon the house-tops^ The words iv oh, on which, 
establish a close connection between the following scene and 
that which precedes. This gathering, which is formed as in 
the previous scene (xL 29), is readily explained by the 
general circumstances — ^those of a journey. When Jesus had 
arrived at a village, some time was needed to make the 
population aware of it ; and soon it flocked to Him en masse. 
""Hp^aTo, He hegan, imparts a solemn character to the words 
which follow. Jesus, after having spoken severely to His 
adversaries, now addresses the little company of His disciples, 
lost among that immense throng, in language full of boldness. 
It is the cry onwards, with the promise of victory. The 
words, to the disciples, are thus' the key to the discourse 
following. The word irp&rov, before all, should evidently be 
connected with the verb which follows, beware ye. Comp. 
ix. 61, X. 5. — Meyer concludes, from the absence of the 
article before {moKpiai^, that the leaven is not hypocrisy 
itself, but a style of teaching which has the character of 
hypocrisy. This is a very forced meaning. The absence of 
the article is very common before terms which denote virtues 
and vices. (Winer, Gramm. des JV. T, Sprachidioms, § 19. 1.) 
Leaven is the emblem of every active principle, good or bad, 
which possesses the power of assimilation. The devotion of 
the Pharisees had given a false direction to the whole of 
Israelitish piety (vers. 39, 44). This warning may have been 
repeated sevewd times (Mark viii. 13 ; Matt, xvi 6). 

The hi adversative of ver. 2 determines the sense of the 
verse: ''But aU this pharisaic hypocrisy shall be unveiled. 
The impure foundation of this so vaunted holiness shall come 
fully to the light, and then the whole authority of those 
masters of opinion shall crumble away ; but, in place thereof 
{avff &v,.\Qr. 3), those whose voice cannot now find a hearing, 
save within limited and obscure circles, shall become the 
teachers of the world." The HiUels and Gamaliels will give 
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place to new teachers, who shall fill the world with their 
doctrine, and those masters shall be Peter, John, Matthew, 
here present I This substitution of a new doctorate for the 
old is announced in like manner to Nicodemus (John iii 10, 
11). Here, as there, the poetical rhythm of the parallelism 
indicates that elevation of feeling which arises from so great 
and transporting a thought. Comp. the magnificent apostrophe 
of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 120:* Where is the ^vise t Where is iJu 
scribe . . . ?" By St Paul's^ time the substitution had been 
fully eflTected. — Tafieiov, the larder (from rifiva!) ; and hence 
the locked chamber, the innermost apartment, in opposition 
to the public room. — The roofs of houses in the East arc 
terraces, from which one can speak with those who are in the 
street This is the emblem of the greatest possible publicity. 
The mouth of the scribes shall be stopped, and the teaching 
of the poor disciples shall be heard over the whole universe. 
The apophthegms of vera 2 and 3 may be applied in manr 
ways, and Jesus seems to have repeated them often vrith 
varied applicati(»s. Comp. viiL 1 7. In the parallel passage 
(Matt X. 27), the matter in question is the teaching of Jesus, 
not that of the apostles ; and this saying appears in the form 
of an exhortation addressed to the latter : " What I tdl y(m 
in darkness, that speak ye in light" Naturally the maxim 
which precedes (ver. 2 of Luke) should also receive a dififerent 
application iii Matthew (ver. 26): "Everything that is trae 
must come to the light Publish, therefore, without fear 
whatsoever I have told you.*' 

Vers. 4-7.^ Personal Security. — ** And I say unto you, w,? 
friends, Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that 
have no more that they can do. 5. BiU I ivill foreioam^ ym 
whom ye shall fear ; fear Him which, after He hath kilUd, 
haih power to cast into hell : yea, I say unto you, fear JETim, 
6. Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings ; and not one cf 
them is forgotten before Godf 7. But even the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. Fear not, therefore: ye are of 
more value than many sparrows!* — ^The success of their cause 
is certain. But what of their personal future ? After xi 49 

' Ver. 4. 5 Mjj. 10 Mnn. read wifi^f* instead of «>i^ir#«ri^«f. — Ver. 7. B. L. R 
It*"'». omit •vf after ^u.— 6 Mjj. 60 Mnn. Vg. add v/iut after Jia^i/i^ (taken &oa 
Matthew). 
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there was good cause for some disquiet on this point Here 
the heart of Jesus softens : the thought of the lot which some 
of them will have to undergo seems to render His own more 
dear to Him. Hence the tender form of address, To you, my 
friends. Certainly Luke did not invent this word ; and if 
Matthew, in whom it is not found (x. 28 et seq.), had used 
the same document as Luke, he would not have omitted it. 
Olshausen has taken up the strange idea, that by him who 
can cast into hell we are to imderstand, not God, but the 
devil, as if Scripture taught us to fear the devil, and not 
rather to resist him to his face (1 Pet v. 9 ; James iv. 7). — 
The MSS. are divided between the forms airoKrepvoproDP (Eolico- 
Doric, according to Bleek), airoterivovrfop (a corruption of the 
preceding), and airo/creivovrfov (the regular form). The term 
Gehenna (hell) properly signifies valley of Einnom (wn ^i. 
Josh. XV. 8, comp. xviii. 1& j 2 Eangs xxiii. 10 ; Jer. vii 31, 
etc.). It was a fresh and pleasant valley to the south of the 
hill of Zion, where were found in early times the king's 
gardens. But as it was- there that the worship of Moloch 
was celebrated under the idolatrous kings, Josiah converted it 
into a place for sewage. The valley thus became the type, 
and its name the designation, of helL This saying of Jesus 
distinguishes soul from body as emphatically as modem 
spiritualism can do. What are we to think of M. Benan, 
who dares to assert that Jesus did not know the exact dis- 
tinction between those two elements of our being ! 

Jesus does not promise His disciples that their life shall 
always be safe. But if they perish, it will not be without the 
consent of an all-powerful Being, who is called their Father. 
The sayings which follow express by the most forcible emblems 
the idea of a providence which extends to the smallest details 
of human life. — To>make a more appreciable sum, Luke speaks 
of five birds of the value of aboat two farthings. Matthew, 
who speaks of two birds only, gives their value at one 
farthing ; that is, a little dearer. Did five cost proportionally 
a little less than two ? Can we imagine one of the two 
evangelists amusing himself by making such changes in the 
text of the other, or«in that of a common document ! The 
expression before God is Hebraistic ; it means that there is 
not one of those smaU creatiires which is not individually 
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present to the view of divine omniscience. The knowledge 
of God extends not only to our persons, but even to the most 
insignificant parts of our being, — to those 140,000 hairs of 
which we lose some every day without paying the least 
attention. No fear, then ; ye shall not fall without Gods 
consent ; and if He consent, it is because it will be for His 
child's good. 

Vers. 8-10.* The Recompense of faUhfvl Disciples, contrastd 
with the Punishment of the Cowardly, and vnth that of Adver- 
saries, — " Also I say unto you. Whosoever shall confess me hcfm 
me/i, him shall the Son of man also confess before the angeU of 
God, 9. BiU he thai denieth ms before men, shall be dcnid 
before the angels of Ood, 10. And whosoever shall speak a 
word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him ; but ttfl/o 
him that blaspJiemeth aga/inst the Holy Ghost, it shall not U 
forgiven." The profession of the gospel may undoubtedly 
cost the disciples dear ; but if they persevere, it assures them 
of a magnificent recompense. Jesus, when glorified, ii?ill 
requite them by declaring them Sis before the heavenly 
throng, for what they did for Him by acknowledging Him 
their Lord below at the time of His humiliation. Tlie 
gnostic Heradeon remarked the force of the prep, iv with 
ofiokoyeip. It expresses the rest of faith in Him who is con- 
fessed. Yer. 9 guards the disciples against the danger of 
denial This warning was by no means out of place at the 
time when they were sxirrounded by furious enemies. It is 
to be remarked that Jesus does not say He vrill <2^ytbe 
renegade, as He said that He would confess the confessor. 
The verb is here in the passive, as if to show that this rejec- 
tion will be a self-consummated act. 

Ver. 10 glances at a danger more dreadful still than that 
of being rejected as a timid discipla This punishment may 
have an end. But the sin of which ver. 10 speaks is for ever 
unpardonable. This terrible threat naturally applies to the 
sin of the adversaries of Jesus, to which His thought recurs 
in closing. They sin, not through timidity, but through active 
malice. By the expression blaspheme against the Holy SpirH 

^ Ver. 8. K. D. read •« after vfuf. — Marcion omitted «■•? «yyiX4»f.— Ver. ?• 
A. D. E. Q. n. 20 Mim., t/ir^rhf instead of the first iy«ri«v (aocordiog to 
Matthew). 
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Jesus alludes to the accusation which had given rise to this 
whole conflict (xi. 15), and by which the works of that divine 
agent in the hearts of men (comp. Matt xii 28^ "If I cast 
out devils h/ the Spirit of God ") had been ascribed to the 
spirit of darkness. That was knowingly and deliberately to 
insult the holiness of the principle from which all good in 
human life proceeds. To show the greatness of this crime of 
high treason, Jesus compares it with an outrage committed 
against His own person. He calls the latter a simple word 
(Xiyov), an imprudent word, not a blasphemy. To utter a 
word against the poor and humble Son of man is a sin which 
does not necessarily proceed from malice. Might it not be 
the position of a sincerely pious Jew, who was still ruled by 
prejudices with which he had been imbued by his pharisaic 
education, to regard Jesus not as the expected Messiah, but 
as an enthusiast, a visionary, or even an impostor ? Such a 
sin resembles that of the woman who devoutly brought her 
contribution to the pile of Huss, and at the sight of whom 
the martyr exclaimed, Sancta eimplicitas, Jesus is ready to 
pardon in this world or in the next every indignity offered 
merely to His person ; but an insult offered to goodness as 
such, and to its living principle in the heart of humanity, the 
Holy Spirit^ the impious audacity of putting the holiness of 
His works to the account of the spirit of evil, — that is what 
He calls Uaspheming the Holy Spirit, and what He declares 
unpardonable. The history of Israel has fully proved the 
truth of this threatening. This people perished not for having 
nailed Jesus Christ to the cross. Otherwise Good Friday 
would have been the day oi their judgment, and God would 
not have continued to offer them for forty years the pardon 
of their crime. It was its rejection of the apostolic preaching, 
its obstinate resistance to the Spirit of Pentecost, which filled 
up the measure of Jerusalem's sin. And it is with individuals 
as with that ns^tion. The sin which is for ever unpardonable, 
is not the rejection of the truth, in consequence of a mis- 
understanding, such as that of so many unbelievers who 
confound the gospel with this or that false form, which is 
nothing better than its caricature. It is hatred of holiness as 
such, — a hatred which leads men to make the gospel a work 
of pride or fraud, and to ascribe it to the spirit of eviL This 
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is not to sin against Jesus personally ; it is to insult the 
divine principle which actuated Him. It is hatred of good- 
ness itself in its supreme manifestation. 

The form in which Matthew (xii. 31, 32) has preserved tliis 
warning differs considerably from that of Luke ; and that of 
Mark (iii 28, 29) differs in its turn from that of Matthew. 
It is wholly inconceivable, that in a statement of such gravity 
the evangelists arbitrarily introduced changes into a written 
text which they had before their eyes. On the contrary, n 
can easily understand how this saying, while circulating in 
the churches in the shape of oral tradition, assumed somewhat 
different forms. As to the place assigned to this declaration 
by the synoptics, that which Matthew and Mark give, imme- 
diately after the accusation which called it forth, appears at 
first sight preferable. Nevertheless, the connection which i: 
has in Luke's context with what precedes and what follon 
is not difficult to apprehend. There is at once a gradation is 
respect of the sin of weakness mentioned vec 9, and a contrast 
to the promise of vers. 11 and 12, where this Holy Spirit, 
the subject of blasphemy on the part of the Pharisees, is pie- 
sented as the powerful support of the persecuted disciples. 
There is thus room for doubt. 

Vers. 11 and 12.^ The Aid. — '* When Hiey bring you utit^ 
the synagogues, and hefore magistrates and powers, taJce ye » 
thought how or what thing ye shall answer, or what ye skdl 
gay : 12. For the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the same to^ 
wh4it ye ought to say** — Jesus seems to take pleasure in 
enumerating all the different kinds of powers whose hostility 
they shall have to feeL — Svparfayyat, the Jewish tribunals, 
having a religious character ; afyxpi, Grentile authorities, purely 
civil, from provincial prefects up to the emperor ; ifywla^* 
any power whatsoever. But let them not make preparatioo 
to plead ! Their answer, will be supplied to them on the 
spot, both as to its form (tto)?, how) and substance {rl, what 
And their part will not be confined to defending themselTes: 
they will take the offensive ; they will bear testimony (" 
elTnjTe, whai ye shall say). In this respect, also, everything 

' Ver. 11. K. 6. L. X. some Mnn. It^K. Vg., u^^tfvrtt instead of rfffit*^^ 
D. \\f^., fi^r#f. — K. D. R. some Mnn., ut instead of iflri.— K. B. L. Q. B. X 
some Mnn., ft§fif*f nfnn instead of fufsfipttrt. — D. Syr. It*'^«"*, omit « r<. 
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shall be given them. Witness Peter and Stephen before the 
Sanhedrim, St Paul before Felix and Festus; they do not 
merely defend their person ; they preach the gospeL Thus 
the Holy Spirit will so act in them, that they shall only have 
to yield themselves to Him as His mouthpiece. The parallel 
passage occurs in Matthew in the instructions given to the 
Twelve (x. 19, 20). The form is different enough to prove 
that the two compilations are not founded on the same text 
Comp. also a similar thought (John kv. 26, 27). — ^This saying 
attests the reality of the psychological phenomenon of inspira- 
tion. Jesus asserts that the Spirit of God can so communicate 
with the spirit of man, that the latter shall be only the organ 
of the former. 

Holtzmann sees in all those sayings, xii. 1-12, only a combination 
of materials arbitrarily connected by Luke, and placed here in a 
fictitious framework. A discourse specially addressed to the dis- 
ciples seems to him out of place in the midst of this crowd (p. 151). 
Yet he cannot help making an exception of vers. 1-3, which may 
be regarded as suitably spoken before a large multitude. But if we 
admit ever so little the historical truth of the striking words, / say 
unto you, you my friends (ver. 4), we must acknowledge that they 
serve to distinguish the disciples from other persons present, and 
who are not of the same mind. The promise addressed to faithful 
confessors (ver. 9) also neceives from the hostile surroundings a 
quite peculiar appropriateness. The threat of ver. 10 supposes the 
presence of adversaries who have calumniated Jesus. In short, the 
announcement of persecutions, and the promise of the Holy Spirit's 
aid, vers. 11, 12, find a natursd explanation if, at the very moment, 
the disciples were in a perilous situation. All the elements of this 
discourse are thus in perfect keeping with the historical frame in 
which it is set by Luke. And this frame is only an invention of the 
evangelist ! 

9. The Position of Man and of the Believer in relation to 
this Worlds Goods: xii. 13-59. — The occasion of this new 
discourse is supplied by an unexpected event, and without 
any relation to what had just happened. This piece embraces : 
1st. A historical introduction (vers. 13, 14) ; 2d. A dis- 
course addressed by Jesus to the multitude on the value of 
earthly goods to man in general (vers. 15-21) ; Sd. A dis- 
course, which He addresses specially to the disciples, on the 
position which their new faith gives them in respect of those 
goods (vers. 22-40) ; 4tih, A still more special application of 
the same truth to the apostles (vers. 41-53) ; 5th. In closing. 
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Jesus returns to the people, and gives them a last waming, 
based on the threatening character of present circumstances 
(vers. 54-59). 

IsL The Occasion : vers. 13 and 14.^ — A man in the crowd 
profits by a moment of silence to submit a matter to J^us 
which lies heavily on his heart, and which probably bronghi 
him to the Lord's presence. According to the civil law of the 
JewSy the eldest brother received a double portion of the in- 
heritance^ burdened with the obligation of supporting his 
mother and unmarried sisters. As to the younger meznbeis, 
it would appear from the parable of the prodigal son that the 
single share of the property which accrued to them was some- 
times paid in money. This man was perhaps one of those 
younger members, who was not satisfied with the sum allotted 
to him, or who, after having spent it, still claimed, under some 
pretext or other, a part of the patrimony. As on other 
similar occasions (the woman taken in adultery), Jesus abso- 
lutely refuses to go out of His purely spiritual domain^ or to 
do anything which might give Him the appearance of wishing 
to put Himself in the place of the powers that be. The 
answer to the rtV, who i is this : neither God nor men. — The 
difference between the jvdge and the /jbepurrTj^, him who 
divides, is that the first decides the point of law, and the 
second sees the sentence executed. — ^The object of Jesus in 
this journey being to take advantage of all the providential 
circumstances which could not fail to arise, in order to instruct 
the people and His disciples. He immediately uses this to bring 
before the different classes of His hearers those solemn truths 
which are called forth in His mind by the unexpected event 

Holtzmann is obliged to acknowledge the reality of the fact 
mentioned in the introduction. He therefore alleges, that in this 
special case the common source of Matthew and Luke contained a 
historical preface, and that the latter has preserved it to us, such as 
it was. We accept for Luke the homage rendered in this case to 
his fidelity. But, IsL With what right can it be pretended that we 
have here something exceptional ) 2d. How can it be alleged that 
the occasion of the following discourse was expressly indicated in 
the Loffia, and that, nevertheless, in the face of this precise datam. 
the author of the first Gospel allowed himself to distribute the 

' Yer. 14. ($. B. D. L. some Mnn. read x^my instead of hnet^rnf (perliap« fol- 
lowing Acta vii. 27, 85, Tischendorf). 
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discourse as follows : two iragments (vers. 22-31, and 33, 34) iii 
the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vi. 25-33, 19-21) ; another frag- 
ment (vers. 51-53) in the installation discourse to the Twelve (Matt. 
X. 34-36) ; finally, various passages in the great eschatological 
discourse (Matt xxiv. and xxv.)1 Weizsacker feels the impossi- 
bility of such a procedure. According to him, Matthew has pre- 
served to us the form of the discourse exactly as it appeared in the 
Logia, But what does Luke in his turn do ? Drawing from those 
great discourses of the Logia the materials which suit him, he forms 
a new one, purely fanciful, at the head of which he sets as the origin 
a historical anecdote of his own invention ! In what respect is this 
procedure better than that which Holtzmann ascribes to Matthew ? 
Such are the psychological monstrosities in opposite directions to 
which men are reduced by the hypothesis of a common document. 

2d. To the People: vers. 15-21.* The Rich Fool — IT/>o«? 
auTov9 ("He said utUo them''), ver. 15, stands in opposition 
to His disciples, ver. 22. This slight detail confirms the 
exactness of Luke, for faith is nowhere supposed in those to 
whom the warning, vers. 15—21, is addressed. The two 
imperatives take heed and beware might be regarded as ex- 
pressing only one idea : " Have your eyes fully open to this 
enemy, avarice;" but they may be translated thus: "Take 
heed [to this man] and beware." Jesus would set him as an 
example before the assembled people. The Greek term, which 
we translate by covetoiisness, denotes the desire of having, 
much more than that of keeping what we have. But the 
second is included in the first. Both rest on a superstitious 
confidence in worldly goods, which are instinctively identified 
with happiness. But to enjoy money there is a condition, 
viz. life, and this condition is not guaranteed by money. — 
nepuraeveiv, the surplus of what one has beyond what he 
needs. The prep, iv may be paraphrased by though or lecau$e : 
" Though he has or hecaiise he has superabundance, he has not 
for all that assurance of life." The two senses come nearly 
to the same. We should probably read Trdari^, all covetous- 
ness, instead of t^9, covetousness in general: the desire of 
having in every shape. 

* Ver. 15. 13 Mjj. 40 Mnn. Sjnr. It Vg., «rwmr instead of rnt, which the 
T. R. reads with 9 Byz. and the Mnn. — 7 Mjj. (Byz.) 60 Mnn., avrv instead of 
aurav after ^tm. — ^The Mss. are divided hetween atwu (T. R.) and awrm after 
vxtfx**rttf. — Ver. 18. fcC. D. some Mnn. Syi*". Iti**^"*, omit »•< r« myuia ficv. 
—Ver. 20. 13 Mjj. (Alex.) several Mnn., a^^m instead of «^/«v. 

VOL. IX. a 
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Ver. 16. The term parable may signify an eaumple as veE 
as an image ; when the example is fictitious, it is invented 8& 
an image of the abstract trutL — This rich fanner has a super- 
abundance of goods sufficient for years ; but all in vain, his 
superfluity cannot guarantee his life even till to-morrow. — 
He speaks to his soul (c^&J), the seat of his affections, as if i: 
belonged to him ("my soul;" comp. the four /loO, vers. 17 
and 18) ; and yet he is about to learn that this soul itself i^ 
only lent him. — The words : " God said unto him" expr^ 
more than a decree ; they imply a warning which he heas 
inwardly before dying. The subject of aircurovaia^ (the 
present designates the immediate future) is neither murdeieis 
nor angels ; it is the indefinite pron. on, they, according to a 
very common Aramaic form; comp. ver. 48 and xiv. 35. 
This night is the antithesis of tiiany years, as required is ihi: 
of the expression " my soul." 

Ver. 21. Application of the parable. The phrase laying vr 
treasure for himself is sufficiently explained by ver. 19. — JRick 
toward God might signify, rich in spiritual goods. But tk 
prep, el^, in relation to, is unfavourable to this meaning. I: 
is better to take it in the sense of laying up a treasure in ik 
presence of God, in the sense of the saying. He who giveth to ik 
poor lendeth to the Lord. To become God*s creditor, is to have 
a treasure in God; comp. vers. 33, 34. 

3d. To the Disciples: vers. 22-40. Disengagement froia 
earthly goods. — The following exhortations suppose faith. 
The believer should renounce the pursuit of earthly goods: 
1. From a feeling of entire confidence as to this life in his 
heavenly Father (vers. 22-34) ; 2. From his preoccupatioa 
with spiritual goods, after which exclusively he aspires, and 
because he is awaiting the return of the Master to whom k 
has given himself (vers. 35-40). 

Vers. 22-24.^ Disengagement as resulting from confidence 
in the omnipotence and fatherly goodness of God. — " And Hi 
said unto His disciples, Therefore I say unto you. Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall ecU ; neither for the bod^, 
whcLt ye shall put on, 23. The life is more than meat, and tk 
body is more than raiment, 24. Consider the ravens: for (hq 

> Ver. 22. K. A. B. D. L. Q. 10 Mnn. ItP>«^'J« omit vfi$/f after ^^t^A;**.— Ver. 
23. 7 Mjj. 25 Mnn. Syr. It«^H add y«^ after «. 
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neither saw nor reap ; which neither have storehouse nor ham ; 
and God feedeth them : how miich more are ye better than the 
fowls V* The words unto His disciples, ver. 22, are the key of 
this discourse ; it is only to believers that Jesus can speak as 
He proceeds to do. Not only should the believer not aim at 
possessing superabundance, he should not even disquiet him- 
self about the necessaries of life. Of the family of God 
(ver. 34), the disciples of Jesus may reckon on the tender care 
of this heavenly Master in whose service they are working, 
and that in respect of food as well as clothing. — Therefore : 
because this false confidence in riches is folly. Ver. 22 
formally states the precept; ver. 23 gives its logical proof; 
ver. 24 illustrates it by an example taken from nature. The 
logical proof rests on an argument a fortiori : He who gave 
the more (the life, the body), wiU yet more certainly give the 
less (the nourishment of the life, the clothing of the body). 
In the example borrowed from nature, it is important to mark 
how all the figures employed — sowing, reaping, storehouse, 
larn—BXQ connected with the parable of the fooUsh rich man. 
All those labours, all those provisions, in the midst of which 
the rich man died, the ravens know nothing of them ; and yet 
they live ! The will of God is thus a surer guarantee of 
existence than the possession of superabundance. In the 
Sermon on the Mount, where Matthew has those sayings, 
they occur apart from any connection with the parable of the 
fooUsh rich man, of whom there is no mention whatever. 
Again, a flower torn from its stalk (see on Luke xi 5—10). 
It is certainly not Luke who has cleverly imagined the strik- 
ing • connection between this example and the preceding 
parable. It must therefore have existed in his sources. But 
if those sources were the same as thode of Matthew, the latter 
must then have had such gross unskUfulness as to break a 
connection like this ! — In the last words, the adverb fmWov, 
joined to Stacpipeiv, which by itself signifies to he better, is a 
pleonasm having the meaning : to surpass in the highest 
degree. — In contrast with divine power Jesus sets human 
powerlessness, as proved by the sudden death of the rich man, 
which completes the proof of the folly of earthly cares. 

Vers. 25-28.^ " Which of you, wUh taking thought, can add 

» Ter. 25. K. B. D. If^^. omit w« after rif;t«"'-- Ver. 26. «. B. L. Q. T. some 
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to his stature one mbit ? 26. If ye then he not able toioi 
thing which is least, why take ye thought for the red! t' 
Consider the lilies how they grow: they toil not, they gnn gu 
and yet I say unio you, that Solomon in all his glory m& i" 
arrayed like one of these. 28. If then God so clothe ihep^' 
which is to-day in tlie field, and to-morrow is cast into (he otc 
how mtich more you, ye of little faith ? " Ver. 25 expre»t 
in a general way the idea of the inefl&cacy of human a^ 
Mepifiv&v, participle present : by means of disquieting oc- 
self. 'IDuK{a might refer to age ; we should then require 
take 71^1/9, cvhit, in a figurative sense (Ps. xxxix. 6). B: 
the word seems' to us to be connected with what is said ak- 
the growth of plants, which is sometimes so rapid ; it is tbe^ 
fore more natural to give vjKLKla its ordinary sense of datr 
IIrp(v^, cubit, thus preserves its literal meaning. PI^- 
which give themselves no care, yet make enormous incr^^ 
while ye by your anxieties do not in the least hasten yc: 
growth. Vers. 25, 26 correspond to ver. 23. Your anxiet- 
will not procure for you an increase of stature ; how m^^ 
less advantages of higher value ! The example which follow: 
taken from nature (ver. 27), corresponds with that of ve 
24. — After reading the delicious piece of M. F. Bovf. 
(Voyage en Terre-Sainle, p. 383), it is hard to give i? 
the idea that by the lily of the fields we are to understis^: 
the beautiful red anemone (anemone coronaria) with vhiu 
the meadows throughout all Palestine are enamelled. ^' 
Jesus may possibly mean either the magnificent white E 
(lUium candidum), or the splendid red lily (lilium rubni'-' 
which are found, though more rarely, in that country (Wiifc' 
Lexicon, ad h. v.). — From want of wood, ovens in the 1^ 
are fed with herbs. 

Vers. 29-34.* The Application. — '' And seek not ye \chi'i 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink, neither he ye of douUfvl «?' 
30. For all these things do the nations of the world seek ap 
and your Father knoweth that ye have need of these thif^f 

Mnn., euh instead of §yrt. — Ver. 27. D. Syr«"'. has «r«{ §urt ftstu »im •f^*"' 
stead of r«f «vS«vu cv tttTtei «v)t vnfu. — Yer. 28. B. D. J^ T., »fiptlum^* 

» Ver. 29. The Mas. are divided between « « (T. B.) and mm n (Alex.)--^'^ 
81. K. B. D. L. It*ii<i., «vr«» instead of r«v Buu (which is perhaps taken ^ 
Jilatthew).— 10 Mjj. 80 Mnn. Syi«». It*"«. omit t»9t». 
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31. Bvjt rather seek ye the Jdngdom of God; and ail these 
things shall he added unto you, 32. Fear not, little flock; for 
it is your Father^ s good pleasure to give yov, the kingdom. 33. 
Sell that ye have, and give alms ; provide yourselves lags which 
wax not old, a treasure in the heavens thatfaileth not, where no 
thief approacheth, neither moth corrupteth. 34. For where your 
treasure is, there wUl your heart he aJso.*' — With the cares 
which He leaves to the men of this world (vers. 29, 30) 
Jesus contrasts the care which He recommends to His own 
(vers. 31-34).^ — Kai (ver. 29) : and consequently. — 'T/j^h, 
ye, might contrast men with the lower creatures cited as 
examples, the ravens, the lilies. But according to ver. 30, 
this pronoun rather serves to distinguish the disciples from 
men who have no faith, from the n/itions of this world, Jesus 
thus designates not only the heathen, — in that case He would 
have said simply the nations, — but also the Jews, who, by 
refusing to enter into the ^aaCKeia, condemn themselves to 
become a people of this world like the rest, and remain out- 
side of the true people of God, to whom Jesus is here speaking 
{tlie little flock, ver. 32.). 

nXiqv (ver. 31) :. " AU this false seeking swept away, there 
remains only one which is worthy of you." " The kingdom of 
Godl' as always : that state, first internal, then social, in which 
the human will is> nothing but the free agent of the divine 
will All these things, to wit, food and clothing, shall be 
given over and above the kingdom which ye seek exclusively, 
as earthly blessings were given to the young Solomon over 
and above the wisdom which alone he had asked. Kai: and 
on this single condition. — ndvra was easily omitted after 
ravra by a mistake of sight (confusion of the two ra). Bleek 
acknowledges that this passage is more suitably put in Luke 
than by Matthew in the Sermon on the Mount, where the 
entire piece on confidence is only very indirectly connected 
with the charge of covetousness addressed to the Pharisees. 

The expression little flock, ver. 32, corresponds with the 
critical position of the small group of disciples in the midst 
of undecided or hostile mjrriads, ver. 1 ; it recalls the you, my 
friends, ver. 4. Jesus here gives consolation to the believer 
for times when the interests of the kingdom of God place 

' KeiiQ, vol. iL p. 27. 
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him in a position of earthly privation (Gess). The a forfi^. 
argument of ver. 23 is here, ver. 32, reproduced in a higher 
sphere : " Will not He who has provided with so much Icmi 
for your eternal well-being, provide more certainly still fcs 
your poor earthly maintenance?" What faithful serraD: 
would have to disquiet himself about his food in the house '-d 
the master for whom he works day and night ? And wts 
this master is a Father ! It was from experience that Jes^ 
spoke in such a style. 

From the duty of being unconcerned about the acqnisitioi 
of riches, Jesus passes, ver. 33, to that of their wise emploj- 
ment when they are possessed. This precept constitutes 
according to De Wette, the great heresy of Luke, or, accordiit* 
to Keim, that of his Ebionite document — salvation by tin 
meritorious virtue of voluntary poverty and almsgiving. Bsi 
let us first remark, that we have here to do with believes, 
who as such already possess the kingdom (ver. 32), and dc 
not require to merit it. Then, when Jesus says sell, ffive . . „ 
is it a commandment 1 Is it not the sense rather : " Hare 
no fear; only do so! If you do, you will find it again.' 
Finally, for a member of the society of believers at this 
period, was not the administration of earthly property a really 
difficult thing ? Was not every disciple more or less in the 
position of Jesus Himself, who, having once begun His 
ministry, had required to break ofif His trade as a carpenter \ 
The giving away of earthly goods is here presented, first as a 
means of personal emancipation, that the giver might be ahlt 
to accompany Jesus, and become one of the instruments of 
His work ; then as a gladsome liberality proceeding from 
love, and fitted to enrich our heaven eternally. In all this 
there is nothing peculiar to Luke, nor to his alleged Ebionite 
document. Comp. in respect of the first aspect, the histoiy 
of the rich young man (in the three Syn.) ; and, in respect 
to the second, the word of Jesus in Matthew: " Inasmuek 
as ye have done it wnto one of the least . . . ye have done it 
unto me" and the whole of the judgment scene (Matt xxv. 
31-46). 

It must not be forgotten that the kingdom of God at this 
period wa^ identified with the person of Jesus, and the 
society of disciples who accompanied Him. To follow Jesus 
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(literally) in His peregrinations was the only way of pos- 
sessing this treasure, and of becoming fit to spread it in 
consequence. Then, as we have seen, it was an army not 
merely of believers, but of evangelists, that Jesus was now 
labouring to form. If they had remained attached to the soil 
of their earthly property, they would have been incapable of 
following and serving Him without looking backwards (ix. 62). 
The essential character of such a precept alone is permanent. 
The form in which Jesus presented it arose from the present 
condition of the kingdom of God. The mode of fulfilling it 
varies. There are times when, to disentangle himself and 
practise Christian love, the believer must give up everything ; 
there are other times when, to secure real freedom and be the 
better able to give, he must keep and administer. When 
Paul thus expressed the Christian duty, possessing as though 
they possessed not (1 Cor. vii. 29), it is evident that all he had 
in view was the disengaged and charitable spirit commended 
by Jesus, and that he modified the transient form which this 
precept had assumed. There is in the expressions of Jesus a 
sort of enthusiasm of disdain for those earthly treasures in 
which the natural man places his happiness: "Get rid of 
those goods ; by giving them away, change them into heavenly 
treasures, and ye shall have made a good bargain !" This is 
the being rich toward God (ver. 21). Every gift made by 
human love constitutes in the eyes of God the impersonation 
of love, a debt payable in heavea Love regards love with 
affection, and will find means to requite it. 

By this mode of acting, the believer finds that he has a 
treasure in heaven. Now it is a law of psychology (ver. 34) 
that the heart follows the treasure; so, your treasure once 
put in God, your heart will rise unceasingly toward Him. 
This new attitude of the believer, who lives here below with 
the eye of his heart turned heavenwards, is what Jesus 
describes in the sequel. The heart, once set free from its 
earthly burden, wiU live on the new attachment to which it 
is given up, and on the expectation with which it is thus 
inspired, vers. 35—38. 

Vers. 35-38.^ The Parable of the Master rettcming to his 

^ Ver. 88. Instead of xett ta* tXin i» m ^turtftt ^uXetxti, xat iv rn rftrfi ^uXuxn 

iXtti, MM tifffi tvTmg, K. B. L. T*. X. some Mnn. Syi*^. It*'*^. read ««v ir rn hvrtfm 
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HovLsc. — " Let your loins be girded about, and your ligJUs hur%' 
ing ; 36. And ye yourselves like unto men that wait for their 
lord, when he will return from the wedding ; that, when he 
Cometh and knocketh, they m^y open unto him vniTrudialdy. 
37. Blessed are those servants whom the lord when he cometh 
shall find watching : verily I say unto you, that he shall gird 
himself, and make them to sit down to meat, and will eonu 
forth and serve them. 38. And if he shall com^ in the seeoni 
watch, or come in the third watch, and find them so, blessed an 
those servants" — ^Ver. 35. The long oriental robe requires to 
be taken np^ and the skirt fastened under the girdle, to allov 
freedom in walking (xvii. 8). If it is night, it is further 
required that one have a lighted lamp in his hand, to walk 
quickly and surely to his destination. Those two figures are 
so thoroughly in keeping with the position of the servant 
spoken of in the following verses, that we have no doubt 
about ver. 35 forming part of the parable, vers. 36-38. The 
faithful believer is described as a servant waiting over night 
for the arrival of his master, who is returning from a journey. 
That there may be no delay in opening the door when he 
shall knock, he keeps himself awake, up and ready to run. 
The lighted lamp is at his hand; he has even food ready 
against the time of his return. And it matters not though 
the return is delayed, delayed even to the morning ; he does 
not yield to fatigue, but persists in his waiting attitude. — 
'Tfiek, ye (ver. 36), your whole person, in opposition to the 
lighted lamps and girded loins. The word ydfioi, marriage^ 
might here have the sense of banquet, which it sometimes has 
(Esth ii 18, ix. 22 ; and perhaps Luke xiv. 8). It is more 
natural to keep the ordinary sense, only observing that the 
marriage in question is not that of the master himself, but a 
friend's, in which he is taking part What does the master 
do when received in this way? Moved by such fidelity, 
instead of seating himself at the table prepared, he causes Ids 
devoted servants to seat themselves, and, girding himseK as they 
were girded, he approaches them (irapeXdwv) to serve them, and 

«C9 «v rn rptrti ^vXmrn t>Jn nat iufn turtg. D. 1\^^. Marcion, xeti c«» iA.#« rw 
imfifn ^vkmxn »at tvffiru §vvm ^•mwai («tc fo^enUs) xat t«v m ^tim^ Mm* r« 

TfiTfi. — K*. B. D. L. Sy^«•^ omit « %9vXm before ixM§i ; K* It^*«. Ir. omit m 
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presents them with the food which they have prepared for 
him. And the longer delayed his arrival is, the livelier is 
his firatitude, the greater are the marks of his satisfaction. 
Amo^ the ^cienf Jews, the night had only three divisions 
(Judg. vii 19) ; later, probably after the Soman subjugation, 
four were admitted : from 6 to 9, from 9 to midnight, from 
midnight to 3, and from 3 to 6 o'clock. If, as cannot be 
doubted, the master's return represents the Parousia, this 
parable teaches that that event may be long delayed, — ^much 
longer than any one even. of the disciples imagined,— and 
that this delay will be the means of testing their fidelity. 
The same thought reappears in the parable of the ten virgins 
(Matt. XXV. 5), " While the bridegroom tarried ; " and again in 
that of the talents (xxv. 19), "After a long time, the lord of 
those servaivts comethr Jesus thus proclaimed SLis return, but 
not the immediateness of that return. — One hardly dares to 
apply the promise included in this parable : The Lord in His 
glory serving him who has faithfiflly waited for and served 
Him here below! There is an apparent contradiction of 
Luke xvii 7-9. • But in the latter passage Jesus is expressing 
the feeling which should animate the servant : '' / am, after 
all that I have done, hit an unprofitable s&fvant" Jesus 
wishes, in opposition to pharisaism, to sweep away the legal 
idea of merit. Here He is describing the feeUng of the 
master himself; we are in the sphere of love both on the side 
of the servant and of the master. — The variations of ver. 38 
do not affect its general meaning. 

The Parousia is a sweet and glorious event to the servants 
of Jesus (vers. 35-38). But at the same time it is solemn 
and awful: for He who returns is not only a well-beloved 
Master, who comes to requite everything which has been 
given for Him ; He id also a thief who takes away everything 
which should not have been kept. 

Vers. 39 and 40.^ Parable of the Thief — **And this ye 
know, that if the goodman of the home had kfnown what hour 
the ihief wovld come, he would have watched, and not have 
mffered his house to he broken through. 40. Be ye therefore 
ready also ; for the Son of man cometh at an hour when ye 

> Ver. 89. K. D. Syr*'. It^^"*. omit tyfnyfnwif «» »«i.— Ver. 40. K. B. L. Q. 
some Mnn. It omit «v» after vfiuf. 
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think Tiot" — rcvaxTKere, ye know, should be taken as indie 
rather than as imper. ; this knowledge is the basis of tk 
exhortation, ver. 40. The application should be made as 
follows : If the hour of attack were known, men would not 
fail to hold themselves ready against that hour ; and therefore 
when it is not known, as in this case, the only way is to be 
always ready. — ^The real place of this saying is possibly thr. 
given to it by Matthew (xxiv. 42-44) in the eschatologifil 
discourses ; Mark is here at one with him. — Of all the sayte 
of JesuSy there is not one whose influence has made itself 
more felt in the writings of the N. T. than this (1 Tlies& r. 
1, 2 ; 2 Pet iii. 10 ; Eev. iii 3, xvi. 15) ; it had awakened 
a deep echo in the heart of the disciples. It indicates tie 
real meaning of waiting for the second advent of Christ 
The Church has not the task of fixing beforehand that un- 
known and unknowable time ; she has nothing else to do, k 
virtue of her very ignorance, from which she ought not to 
wish to escape, than to 'remain invariably on the watd 
This attitude is her security, her life, the principle of te 
virgin purity. This duty of watching evidently einbra£«^ 
both the disengagement and the attachment which are com- 
manded in this discourse. 

UK To the Apostles: vers. 41-53. — ^Up till now, ^^ 
• had been speaking to all believers ; from this point, oa 

» occasion of a question put by Peter, He addresses the apostle? 

in particular, and reminds them of the special responsibili^ 
which attaches to them in the prospect of their Masters 
return (vers. 41—48) ; then He gives vent to the emotioos 
which fill His heart in view of the moral revolution wbcj 
He is about to work on the earth (vers. 49-53). 

Vers. 41-48.^ The Parahle of the Two Steward^.—'^^ 
magnificence of the promise, ver. 37, has struck Peter; ^ 
asks himself if such a recompense is intended for all w^ 
subjects of the Messiah, or ought not rather to be restricted 
to those who shall play the chief part in His kingdom, 
that is the meaning of his question, ver. 41, it relates nott^ 

' Ver. 42. 18 Mjj. several Mnn. read « instead of »at before ^f •w/««<---«^ 
jtpinfqu*^ Vg. read, instead of xaT»mint, xetrt^rfinv (taken from Mattlic^'" 
D. L. Q. X. omit rev before 3ia««i.— Ver. 47. L. Syr. li^v^, omitfintt**'^' 
K. B. T., « instead of ^q^t. 
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the parable of the thief (vers. 39, 40), but to that of the 
Master's return (vers. 35-38), which would confirm the 
impression that vers. 39 and 40 are an interpolation in this 
discourse, to be ascribed either to Luke or to the document 
from which he borrows. The question of Peter recalls one 
put by the same apostle, Matt. xix. 27, which, so far as the 
sense goes, is exactly similar. — Jesus continues His teaching 
as if He took no account {apa, then) of Peter's question ; but 
in reality He gives such a turn to the warning which follows 
about watchfulness, that it includes the precise answer to the 
question. For a similar form, comp. xix. 25, 26, John xiv. 
21-23, et at, — All shall be recompensed for their fidelity, but 
those more magnificently than the rest who have been set 
to watch over their brethren in the Masters absence (vers. 
42-44) ; as, on the contrary, he who has been in this higher 
position and neglected his duty, shall be punished much more 
severely than the servants of a less exalted class (vers. 45-46). 
Finally, vers. 47, 48, the general principle on which this 
judgment of the Church proceeds. 

Jesus gives an interrogative form to the indirect answer 
which He makes to Peter's question : " Who then is the 
steward . . . ? " Why this style of expression ? De Wette 
thinks that Jesus speaks as if He were seeking with emotion 
among His own for this devoted servant. Bleek finds again 
here the form observed, xi 5-8 ; " Who is the steward who, 
if his master comes to find him, shall not be established by 
him . . . ? " Neither of the explanations is very natunJ. 
Jesus puts a real question; He invites Peter to seek that 
steward (it ought to be himself and every apostle). Matthew, 
by preserving (xxiv. 45-51) the interrogative form, while 
omitting Peter's question, which gave rise to it, supplies a 
remarkable testimony to the fidelity of Luke's narrative. — 
The stewards, although slaves (ver. 45), were servants of a 
higher rank. The depaTrela is the general body of domestics, 
the famulitium of the Latins. This term corresponds to the 
ail in Peter's question, as the person of the ruler to the us in 
the same question. The fat Karaanjo'ei, shall maJce, seems 
to indicate that the Church shall not be so constituted till 
after the departure of the Master. Kaipo^, the dvs season, 
denotes the time fixed for the weekly or daily distribution ; 
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aiTOfierpiov, their rations. — There is a difiference between the 
recompense promised^ ver. 44, to the faithful steward and 
that which was pledged, ver. 37, to the watchful servant 
The latter wc^ of a more inward character ; it was the ex- 
pression of the master's personal attachment to the faithful 
servant who had personally bestowed his care upon him. 
The former is more glorious; it is a sort of official recom- 
pense for services rendered to the house : the matter in 
question is a high government in the kingdom of glory, in 
recompense for labours to which the faithful servant has 
devoted himself in an influential position during the economy 
of grace. This relation is indicated by the correspondence of 
the two KaraaTi](T€i, vers. 42 and 44. — ^This saying seems to 
assume that the apostolate will be perpetuated till the return 
of Christ ; and the figure employed does indisputably prove 
that there will subsist in the Church to the very end a 
ministry of the word established by Christ. Of this the 
apostles were so well aware, that when they were themselves 
leaving the earth, they took care to establish ministers of the 
word to fill their places in the Church. This ministry was a 
continuation, if not of their whole office, at least of one of its 
most indispensable functions, that of which Jesus speaks in 
our parable — the regular distribution of spiritual nourishment 
to the flock ; comp. the Pastoral Epistles and 1 Pet v. The 
theory which makes the pastorate emanate from the Church 
as its representative, is therefore not biblical; the office is 
rather an emanation from the apostolate, and thus mediately 
an institution of Jesus Himself. Comp. Eph. iv. 11: " M4 
gave same as . . . pastors and teaxihers*' It is Jesus who will 
have this ministry, who has established it by His mandatories, 
who procures for His Church in every age those who have a 
mission to fill it, and who endows them for that end Hence 
their weightier responsibility. 

Vers. 45, 46 represent an apostle or an unfaithful minister 
under the image of an unprincipled steward. — ^The condition 
of fidelity being the constant watching for the master's return, 
this servant, to set himself more at his ease in his tmfaithfiil- 
ness, puts the thought of that moment far off. So the minister 
of Jesus does, who, in place of watching for the Parousia, 
substitutes the idea of indefinite progress. What will become 
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of his practical fideKfy, since it is the constant watching for 
the Lord which should be its support ? Beating, eating, and 
drinking are figures, like the regular and conscientious distri- 
bution (ver. 42). The ecclesiastical functionaries described in 
this piece are tibose who, instead of dividing the word of Christ 
to the Church, impose on it their own, who tyrannize over 
souls instead of tending them, and show themselves so much 
the more jealous of their rights the more negligently they dis- 
charge their duties. Ac^orofietv, strictly, to cleave in two, 
denotes a punishment which was really used among the 
nations of antiquity (Egyptians, Chaldeans, Greeks, Romans ; 
comp. also 2 Sam. xii. 31; 1 Chron. xx. 3; Heb. xi. 37). 
But this literal meaning does not suit here, since we still hear 
of a position which this servant is to receive, — at least if we 
do not admit with Bleek that in these last words Jesus passes 
from the figure to the application. Is it not more natural, 
even though we cannot cite examples of the usage, to under- 
stand the word in the sense of the Latin expression, flagellis 
discindere, to scourge the back with a rod (the : shall be beaten 
with many stripes, ver. 47) ? 

The portion in question after this terrible punishment is 
imprisonment, or even the extreme penalty of the law, — the 
cross, for example, which was always preceded by scourging. 
The word airioTiov, " with the unbelievers," might support the 
explanation given by Bleek ; but though the application pierces 
the veil of the parable, the strict sense is not altogether set 
aside : " those who cannot be trusted," strangers to the house. 
Matthew says : the hypocrites, false friends (the Pharisees). 
A faithless apostle wiU be no better treated than an adversary. 
— To have one's portion vnth is a Hebraistic and Greek expres- 
sion, which signifies to share the lot of , , . 

Vers. 47 and 48. The PrmdpU, — *' And that servant which 
knew his lord!s will, and prepared nothin^f, neither did according 
to his will, shall be beaien vnth many stripes. 48. But he that 
knew not, and did commit things worthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten vnth few stripes. For unio whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be n.uch required ; and to whom men have com- 
mitted much, of him they vrill ask the more'' — Along with the 
superiority of position described above, the apostles had re- 
ceived a superior degree of knowledge; it is to this new 
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advantage that ver. 4*Ta refers. It is connected with the 
preceding ; for the higher the servant is placed by his master, 
the fuller are the instructions he receives from hinL The 
same manner of judging will be extended to this other kind 
of superiority. Ostervald, understanding kavrov with /ti; eroi- 
fidaa^, translates, " who prepared not himself" This ellipsis 
is inadmissible. The meaning is, who prepared not [what was 
necessary to receive his master according to his wishes]. It 
is the antithesis of vers. 35-37. — The servant whom the 
master has not initiated so specially into his intentions is 
nevertheless responsible to a certain extent. For he also has 
a certain knowledge of his will ; comp. the application of this 
same principle, Eom. ii 12. — Ver. 486. The general maxim 
on which the whole of the preceding rests. The two parallel 
propositions are not wholly synonymous. The passive iSoBff, 
was given, simply denotes an assigned position; the middle 
form, nrapkdevTo, men have committed, indicates that the trust 
was taken by the master as his own interest ; the figure is 
that of a sum deposited. Consequently the first term is 
properly applied to the apostolic commission, and to the 
authority with which it is accompanied ; the second, to the 
higher light granted to the apostles. — ^What is claimed of 
each LB not firuits which do not depend on the labourer, but 
devotedness to work. Meyer thinks that the more signifies 
*' more than had been conmiitted to him." It is more natural 
to understand: more than will be exacted from others who 
have received less. — On the subject of the verbs irapeOcvro 
and aiTr^aowTbv, see ver. 20. 

Mark has preserved (xiii 37), at the close of the parable of the 
porter, which he alone has, but which refers to the same duty of 
watchfulness as the two preceding parables in Luke, this final ex- 
hortation : " What I say wUo you, I say unto all, WatchJ* This word 
corresponds in a strikiug manner to the meaning of Jesus' answer 
to Peter in Luke : *' All should watch, for all shall share in the 
Master's personal requital (ver. 37); but very specially {vtpur- 
aoTcpov, ver. 48) ye, my apostles, who have to expect either a 
greater recompense or a severer punishment'' On this supposition, 
Luke relates the question of Peter and the indirect answer of Jesus ; 
Mark, a word of Jesus which belonged to His direct answer. How 
is the relation betwe^ the two to be explained ) Holtzmann thinks 
that Luke of himself imagined the question of Peter, founding on 
this last word of Jesus in Mark He cannot help confessing, further. 
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that tills interpolation has been very skilfully managed by Luke. 
Such procedure, in reality, would be as ingenious as arbitrary ; it is 
inadmissible. The account of Luke, besides, finds a confirmation in 
the text of Matthew, in which the inte^rrogative form of the answer 
of Jesus is preserved exactly as we find it in Luke, and that though 
Matthew has omitted Peter's question, which alone explains this 
form. Weizsacker supposes inversely that the question of Peter in 
Luke was borrowed by the latter from the interrogative form of 
the saying of Jesus in Matt. xxiv. 45 : '^ Who is then the faithful 
servant . . . / " But Mark's account stands to defend that of Luke 
against this new accusation. For, as we have seen, the last words 
of the discourse in Mark had no meaning except in reference to 
Peter^s question reported by Luke. Luke's form cannot be derived 
from Mark without protest from Matthew, nor from Matthew 
without Mark in his turn protesting. We have evidently, as it 
were, the pieces of a wheelwork taken down ; each evangelist has 
faithfully preserved to us those of them which an incomplete tradi- 
tion had transmitted to him. Applied to a written document, this 
dividing would form a real mutilation ; as the result of a circulating 
tradition, it admits of easy explanation. 

After having thus followed the natural course of the con- 
versation, Jesus returns to the thought from which it had 
started, the vanity of earthly goods. He shows how this 
truth directly applies to the present situation (vers. 49-53). 

Vers. 49 and 50.^ The Character of the immediate Future, 
— " / am cowje to send fire on the earth ; and whai will I if it 
he already "kindled ? 50. BtU I have a baptism to he baptized 
with ; and how am I straitened till it be accomplished ! " — " Is 
it a time," said Elisha to the unfaithful Gehazi, " to receive 
lands and cattle when the hand of God is upon Israel," that 
is to say, when Shalmaneser is at the gates of Samaria ? Is 
it a time for the believer to give himself up to the peaceable 
enjoyment of earthly goods when the great struggle is begin- 
ning 1 The Church is about to be bom ; Israel is about to 
perish, and the Holy Land to be given over to the Gentiles. 
Such is the connection, too moving to be expressed by a 
logical particle, which is implied by the remarkable asyndeton 
between vers. 48 and 49. IIvp y9a\Xew, strictly, to throw a 
ftrebrand, Jesus feels that His presence is for the earth the 
brand which is to set everything on fire. "Every fruitful 

^ Ver. 49. Instead of «?, whicli the T. R. reads with 11 Mjj. (Byz.) and the 
Hnn., 10 Mjj. (A]ez.) 40 Mnn. read i<r«. — Yer. 50. The Mss. are divided be- 
tween «v (T. R.) and tw (Alex.), 
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thing," says M. Eenan, " is rich in wars." Jesus undeistoi 
the fruitfulness of His work The expression / am mj. 
which Jesus frequently uses in the Syn., finds its only naturJ 
explanation in His lips in the consciousness which He hadd 
His pre-existence. The fire in question here is not the fo :: 
the Holy Spirit, as some of the Fathers thought The seqvl 
proves that it is the spiritual excitement produced in oppos::' 
directions by the coming of Jesus, whence will result ti 
SutfiepLO-fiif;, ihe division, described from ver. 51 onvani 
Two humanities will henceforth be in conflict within u 
bosom of every nation, under every roof : this thought pr* 
foundly moves the heart of the Prince of peaca Hence t:r 
broken style of the following words. The el may be takec : 
the sense of that, which it often has, and rt in the sense 
Juno: "How I wish that this fire were already burning 
(Olshausen, De Wette, Bleek.) But this meaning of the t? 
words el and tI, and especially of the second, is not ve: 
natural Accordingly Grotius, Meyer, etc., have been led : 
admit two propositions, — the one forming a question, t- 
other the answer : " And what will I ? Oh that it oil; 
were already kindled ! " The sense is radically the sain^ 
But the second proposition would come too abruptly as t 
answer to the preceding. Ewald recurs to the idea of a 8ie:- 
sentence, only he seeks to give to OeKio a meaning vlii> 
better justifies the use of el: "And of what Jiave Itoo^' 
plain if it be already kindled ? " This sense does not dif^ 
much from that which appears to us the most natural : * ^-' 
liave I more to seek, since it is already kindled ?'* This sayi^; 
expresses a mournful satisfaction with the fact that this t 
evitable rending of humanity is already beginning, as prove* 
by the event recorded vers. 1-12. Jesus submits to bring J^ 
war where He wished to establish peace. But it must be; '■ 
is His mission : " / am come to . . ." 

Meantime this fire, wliich is already kindled, is far yet fr^ 
bursting into a flame ; in order to that there is a oonditioD ' 
be fulfilled, the thought of which weighs heavily on the ^^' 
of Jesus : there needs the fact which, by manifesting "^ 
deadly antagonism between the world and God, shall pwd^** 
the division of which Jesus speaks between man and ^^' 
there needs the cross. Without the cross, the conflagratif* 
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lighted on the earth by the presence of Jesus would very soon 
be extinguished, and the world would speedily fall back to its 
undisturbed level; hence ver. 50. The Bi is adversative: 
" But though the fire is already kindled, it needs, in order 
that it may blaze forth, that . . ." The baptism in question 
here is the same as that of which Jesus speaks. Matt. xx. 22 
(at least if the expressions analogous to these are authentic 
in that passage). Jesus certainly makes an allusion to His 
baptism at the hands of His forerunner, which included a 
consecration to death. The figure is as follows : Jesus sees 
Himself about to be plunged into a bath of flame, from which 
He shall come forth the torch which shall set the whole world 
on fire, — The Lord expresses with perfect candour the im- 
pression of terror which is produced in Him by the necessity 
of going through this furnace of suffering. Svv€xe<T0cu, to he 
closely pressed (straitened), sometimes by the power of love 
(2 Cor. V. 14) ; elsewhere, by that of conflicting desires (Phil. 
123); here, doubtless, by mournful impatience to have done 
with a painful task. He is under pressure to enter into this 
suffering, becauise He is in haste to get out of it. '* A prelude 
of Gethsemane/' says Gess in an admirable passage on this 
discourse.^ Here, indeed, we have the first crisis of that 
agony of which we catch a second indication, John xii. 27 : 
" Now is my sovl troubled, and what shall I say i " and which 
is breathed forth in all its intensity in Gethsemane. Luke 
alone has preserved to us the memorial of (his first revelation 
of the inmost feelings of Jesus. 

After this sayiug, which is a sort of parenthesis drawn 
forth by the impression produced on Him by the thought in 
the preceding verse. He resumes at ver. 51 the development 
of His declaration, ver. 49. 

Vers. 51-53.* The Picture of the Future just declared, — 
" Suppose ye thai I am come to give peace on earth f I tell 
you, Ttay ; hut division. 52. For from henceforth there shall 
ie five in one house divided, three agaivM two, and two against 

* Work quoted, p. 79. " We cast onrselyes in contemplation into the op- 
pressed soul of Jesus, . . . into His Passion before the Passion " (t6.). 

' Ver. 53. M. B. D. L. T*. 17. some'Mnn. Vg., hctfAiftwtnr»tTeu instead of 
''^f^tft^^nnrtu, — ^Alez. some Mnn., ivymrtfit^ fimrt^ei, instead of iuymrpt, finiTfi, — 
K. B. D. L. omit ayms. 
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three. 53. The father shaU he divided against the son, anik 
son against thefcUher; the mother against the daitghter.anii 
daughter against the mother; {he Tnother-in-law against k 
daughter-in-law, and the, daughter-in-law against her mid* 
in-law" — AoKcire^ suppose ye, is no doubt aimed at the illi^: 
with which the disciples flattered themselyes^ yet hoping i: 
the establishment of the Messianic kingdom without strug:^ 
Lgs (xiz. 11). Jesus does not deny that pe^- 
should be the final result ol His work; but certainly E 
denies that it will be its immediate effect — ^The simpl:? 
solution of the phrase oKK* ^ is to take it as an abbreviate 
of ovxl aXko fj : ** fTothing else than . . . " — Vera 52 and : 
describe the fire lighted by Jesus. By the preaching of i: 
disciples, the conflagration spreads; with their airiTal: 
invades every family one after another. But *' the fifth cc:* 
mandment itself must give way to a look directed to Him. 
Undoubtedly it is God who has formed the natural bonds > 
tween men ; but Jesus introduces a new principle, holier tk 
the bond of nature, to unite men to one another " (Gess, p. '-• 
— ^Even Holtzmann observes that the five persons indica:^- 
ver. 52, are expressly enumerated, ver. 53 : fiither, »- 
mother, daughter, daughter-in-law. Matthew (z. 35) has i"- 
preserved this delicate touch ; are we to think that I^' 
invented this nice precision, or that Matthew, findiDgit- 
the common document, has obliterated it ? Two suppositi^"^ 
equally improbable. — *Eirl indicates hostility, and with id^ 
energy in the last two members, where this prep, is constrt- 
witii the ace. ; probably because between mother-in-law ii 
daughter-in-law religious hostility is strengthened by previ-'^ 
natural animosity. 

5th. To the Multitudes: vers. 54-59. — ^After having ^^ 
nounced and described the rending, the first symptoms'^ 
which He already discerns, Jesus returns anew to the nd^' 
tude whom He sees plunged in security and impenit^^ 
He points out to those men, so thoroughly earthly and st^' 
satisfied, the thimderbolt which is about to break over tk- 
heads, and beseeches them to anticipate the explosion of ^ 
divine wrath. 

Vers. 54-56.^ The Signs of the Times.— *" And He said^' 

1 Ver. 54. 6 Mjj. (Alex.) some Mnn. omit mf.—K. B. L., iri insteid of ''^ 
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to the peoph, When ye see a cloud rise out of the west, straight' 
way ye say, There eometh a shower; and so it is, 55. And 
when ye see t?ie south wind blow, ye say, There wUl he heat; 
and it eometh to pass, 56. Te hypocrites, ye can discern the 
face of the sky and of the earth; hU how is it that ye do not 
discern this tinie f *' — ''EXeye Se Kal, He said also, is> as we have 
already seen (L p. 276), the formula which Luke uses when 
Jesus at the close of a doctrinal discourse adds a last word 
of more gravity, which raises the question to its fiiU height, 
and is intended to leave on the mind of the hearer an im- 
pression never to be effaced : ** Finally, I have a last word to 
address to you." This concluding idea is that of the mrgency 
of conversion. Country people, in the matter of weather, plume 
themselves on being good prophets, and in fact tiieir prog- 
nostics do not mislead them : " Te say, ye say . . ., and as ye 
say, it comes to pass." The rains in Palestine come from the 
Mediterranean (1 Kings zviii 44) ; the south wind, on the 
contrary, the simoom blowing from the desert, brings drought 
These people know it ; so their calculation is quickly made 
{evOee^si) ; and what is more, it is correct (/cal ylverai, twice 
repeated). So it is, because all this passes in the order of 
things in which they are interested : they give themselves to 
discover the future in the present; and as they will, they 
can. And this clear-sightedness with which man is endowed, 
they put not forth in the service of a higher interest I A 
Jolin the Baptist, a Jesus appear, live and die, without their 
concluding that a solemn hour for them has struck .< — ^This 
contradiction in their mode of acting is what Jesus designates 
by the word hypocrites. What they want is not the eye, it is 
the will to use it The word xaipo^, the propitious time, is* 
explained by the expression, xix. 44, {he tims of thy visitation. 
AoKLfui^eiv, to appreciate the importance, — Matt xvi. 1-3 
ought not to be regarded as parallel to our passage. The 
idea is wholly different Only in Matthew our ver. 56 has 
been joined with a parable similar to that of Luke in point of 
form, and that by an association of ideas easily understood. 
Vers. 57-59.^ The Urgenjcy of BeconcUiation to God, — 

— Ver. 66. 6 Mjj. 40 Mnn. Syr. It. Vg. put r»» •vfmfB before rw yur. — K, B. 
Xi. T^>» "^ Ml«rt ^•%tfaMZin instead of •• ^•xt/M^wt. 

1 Ver. 58. Seme ^jj., wfxim^u instead of *»fai»f (T. R. with 14 Hjj.) ; ^«Xi4 
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** Yea, and why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right] 

58. {For) While thov, goest with thine adversary to the magu- 
trate, as thou art in the way give diligence thai thou mayest k 
delivered from him; lest he hale thee to th^ judge, and thejudof 
deliver thee to the officer, and the offixier cast thee into jprisoT.. 

59. I tell thee, thou shalt not depart thence till thou h^ 
paid the very last mite'* — A new example (t/ il xai) of vha: 
they would make haste to do, if their good-will equalled their 
intelligence. *A<I>* eavr&p, of yourselves; same meaning as tk | 
"at once ye say" (ver. 54). It should be so natural to 
perform this duty, that it ought not to be necessary to remiri 
them of it But alas I in the domain of which Jesus L^ 
speaking, they are not so quick to draw conclusions as in th: 
wherein they habitually move. Their finger needs to be pt: 
on things. To hiKoZov, what is just, denotes the right step ^ 
be taken in the given situation, to wit, as the sequel shov: 
reconciliation to God by conversion. — The following parakk 
(ver. 58) is presented in the form of an exhortation, because 
the application is blended with the figure. The for (ver. 5S 
has this force: "Why dost not thou act thus with God- 
For it is what thou wouldst not fail to do with a human 
adversary." We must avoid translating the «&9 vTrarfet^, " tcAtt 
thou goest " (E. v.). *if29 signifies " whilst thou goest ; "^ it L« 

i explained by the in the way which follows. It is befcs: 

arriving at the tribunal, while you are on the way thither 
that you must get reconciled to him who accuses you. Once 
before the judge, justice takes its course. The importas: 
thing, therefore, is to anticipate that fatal term. ^Epycuna 
Sovpa^ seems to be a Latinism, operam dare. In the applia- 
tion, God is at once adversary, judge, and officer : the first fcj 
His holiness, the second by His justice, the third by Ei^ 
power. Or should we understand by the creditor, God ; bj 
the judge, Jesus ; by the officers, the angels (Matt xiii. 41' ' 
Will it ever be possible, relatively to God, to pay the hs. 
mite? Jesus does not enter into the question, wliich lies 
beyond the horizon of the parable. Other passages seem v 
prove that in His view this term can never be reached (Marx 
ix. 42-49). There is in the whole passage, and especially i: 

or fimXn instead of ^mXXn (T. R. with some Mim.).^yer. 59. M. B. L., t«rf i^&ied 
of uis «v« — 5 Mjj., r$ t^x*^** instead of «■•? t^^*^** 0-^ mj*)* 
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the / tell thee (ver. 59), the expression of a personal conscious- 
ness wholly free from all need of reconciliation. 

Matthew places this saying in the Sermon on the Mount 
(v. 25, 26) ; he applies it to the duty of reconciliation 
between men as the condition of man's reconciliation to Grod. 
It cannot be doubted that this saying, placed there by Matthew 
in virtue of a simple association of ideas, finds its real con- 
text in Luke, in the discourse which is so perfectly linked 
together. 

10. Conversation on two Events of the Day: xiii 1-9. — 
Luke does not say that the following event took place im- 
mediately after the preceding, but only in a general way, iv 
aifT^ TO) KatpiS (ver. 1), in the same circumstances. The 
three following sayings (vers. 1-3, 4, 5, 6-9) breathe the 
same engagedness of mind as filled the preceding discourses. 
The external situation also is the same. Jesus is moving 
slowly on, taking advantage of every occasion which presents 
itself to direct the hearts of men to things above. — The 
necessity of conversion is that of which Jesus here reminds 
His hearers; in xiL 54 et seq. He had rather preached its 
urgefocy, 

1st. Vers. 1-3.^ The Galileans massacred hy Pilate. — 
Josephus does not mention the event to which the following 
words relata The Galileans were somewhat restless ; conflicts 
with the Eoman garrison easily arosa In the expression, 
mingling their blood with that of the sacrifice, there is a certain 
poetical emphasis which often characterizes popular accounts. 
— .The impf. ^aprjaav signifies "they were there relating." 
Jesus with His piercing eye immediately discerns the pro- 
phetical significance of the fact. The cams^e due to Pilate's 
sword is only the prelude to that which will soon be carried 
out by the Eoman army throughout all the Holy Land, and 
especially in the temple, the last asylum of the nation. Was 
not all that remained of the Galilean people actually assembled 
forty years later in the temple, expiating their national im- 
penitenco under the stroke of Titus ? The word likewise 
(ver. 3) may therefore be taken literally. A serious, in- 

> Ver. 2. K. B. D. L., r«or« insteftd of r»Mvrm, — ^Ter. 8. TheMss. are divided 
between m^mvrvi (T. R, Byz.) and •/»•{»$ (Alex.). — ^A. D. M. X. r. and several 
Mnn.^ airMVtfururt instead of ^irAy«ii«'i* « 
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dividual, and national conversion at the call of Jesns cogU 
alone have prevented that catastrophe. 

2d Vers. 4, 5.^ The Persons buried hy the Tower of Sik% 
— ^The disaster which has been related recalls another to Eif 
mind, which He mentions spontaneously, and which He 
applies specially to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. The aque- 
duct and pool of Siloam are situated where the valley i 
Tyropeon, between Sioa and Moriah, opens into ihati 
Jehoshaphat — Forty years later, the fall of the houses of Ik 
burning capital justified this warning not less strikiiiglj.' 
When a disaster comes upon an individual, there is a (& 
position among men to seek the cause of it in some specie 
guiltiness attaching to the victim. Jesus turns his heaie^ 
back to human guilt in general, and their own in particiik 
and from that, which to the pharisaic heart is an occasion "■ 
proud confidence. He derives a motive to humiliation c 
conversion, an example of what was oalled, xiL 5*I,jvdf 
what is right. 

Zd. Vers. 6-9.* The Time qf eTrewe.— Here again we b^ 
the formula iKerfe Bi, which announces the true and hi 
word on the situation. (See at xii. 54.) — ^A vineyard foi^ 
an excellent soil for fruit trees. As usually, the fig-tree lep^ 
sents Israel God is the ownei; Jesus the vine-dresser ^ 
intercedes. — 'Ivari (yhniraC), To what endt Kal, morm' 
not only is it useless itself, but it also renders the gi^ 
useless. Bengel, Wieseler, Weizsacber find an allusion in i^- 
three years to the period of the ministry of Jesus which ^^ 
already past, and so draw from this parable chronologit^ 
conclusions. Altogether without reason; for such dett' 
ought to be explained by their relation to the general i^ 
of the parable of which they form a part, and not by ciicm: 
stances wholly foreign to the description. In the i?-- 
chosen by Jesus, three years are the time of a fuUtnsi^ 
the end of which the inference of incurable sterility may^ 
drawn. Those three years, therefore, represent the time i^ 

1 Yer. 4. The Mas. are dinded between •»r»t (T. R.) and avri (Alex) ^ 
before Uf»*mXnt», is omitted by B. D. L. Z.~yer. 6. The Mas. an iiir> 
between »fit§Mi and m^mvrtft ; between ^ir«itiiTf and /wir«M«riict. 

« Ver. 7. K. B. D. L. T^. aome Mnn. Syi*". It. Vg. add «^* •» after fff» '" 
—Yer. 9. K. 6. I^ T*. 2 Mnn. place us rt /wixx^^ before u %t futyu 
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grace granted tx> Israel; and the last year, added at the 
request of the gardener, the forty years' respite between the 
Friday of the cmcifixion and the destmction of Jerusalem, 
which were owing to that prayer of Jesus: *^ Father, forgive 
them!' — ^The MS& have the two forms icoirpia, from Kvtrpiovj 
and KOTrpiav, from lanrpuk The proposition tc&v fjkh ... is 
elliptical, as often in classical Greek; we must understand 
KoKm ^€i. The Alex., by placing ek rh p^iXXov before el 8k 
M'Vy^j probably wished to escape this ellipsis : *' If it bear 
fruit, let it for the future [live]." The extraordinary pains of 
the gardener bestowed on this sickly tree represent the 
marvels of love which Jesus shall display in His death and 
resurrection, then at Pentecost and by means of the apostolic 
preaching, in order to rescue the people from their impenitence. 
This parable gives Israel to know tiiat its life is only a respite, 
and that this respite is nearing its end. Perhaps Paul makes 
an allusion to this saying when he admonishes Gentile 
Christians, the branches of the wild olive, saying to them, eirel 
leal aif eicKonrriarf (Bom. xi. 22). 

Holtzmann acknowledges the historical truth of the introduction, 
ver. 1. He ascribes it to the Logm^ like everything which he finds 
true in the introductions of Luke. But if this piece was in A., of 
which Matthew made use, how has he omitted it altogether % 

11. The Progress of the Kingdom: xiii 10-21. — During 
this journey, as throughout His whole ministry, Jesus did not 
fail to frequent the synagogues on the Sabbath days. The 
present narrative introduces us to one of those scenes. Perhaps 
the feeling which led Luke to place it here, was that of the 
contrast between Israel, which was hasting to destruction, 
and the Church, which was already growing. — A glorious 
deed, which tells strongly on the multitude (vers. 10-17), 
leads Jesus to describe in two parables the power of the 
kingdom of God (vers. 18-21). 

1st. Vers. 10-17.^ The Seeding of the palsied Woman. — ^And 
first the miracle, vera 10-13. This woman was completely 

* Ver. 11. K. R L. •P'. X. some Mnn. ItP^i"*, Vg. omit nf after y»»ir.— Ver. 

14. The Mas. are divided between ly r§t»r§us (T. R.) and t» §tvrmt (Alex.). — Yer. 

15. Some Mjj. and Mnn. Syr., • in^ttff instead of • %»ff$» — 17 Idjj. 80 Mnn. It. 
Yg., tnrtMfirmt instead of int»»firm, whicli the T. R. reads with D. Y. X. the most 
of the Mnn. Syr. 
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bent, and her condition was connected with a psychical weak- 
ness, which in turn arose from a higher cause, by which the 
will of the sufferer was bound. This state of things i^ 
described by the phrase : a spirit of infirmity. Jesus fiist o! 
all heals the psychical malady : Thou art loosed. AiTaioiei, 
the perfect : it is an accomplished fact The will of tk 
sufferer through faith draws from this declaration the stiengtt 
which it lacked. At the same time, by the laying on of Hii 
hands, Jesus restores the bodily .organism to the control of tk 
emancipated will; and the cure is complete. 

The conversation, vers. 14-17. It was the Sabbath It? 
ruler of the synagogue imagines that he should apply to Jesc: 
the Eabbinical regulation for practising physiciana Only, Q^^'^ 
daring to attack Him, he addresses his discourse to the peopk 
(ver. 14). SepaireieaOe, come to get yourselves healed- 
Jesus takes up the challenge. The plural hypocrites is cer- 
tainly the true reading (comp. the plural adversaries, ver. 1" 
Jesus puts on trial the whole party of whom this man is ti^ 
representative. The severity of His apostrophe is justified tj 
the comparison which follows (vers. 15 and 16) between tb 
freedom which they take with the Sabbath law, when their 
own interests, even the most trivial, are involved, and tk 
extreme rigour with which they apply it, when the quesfo 
relates to their neighbour's interests, even the gravest, as well 
as to their estimate of the conduct of Jesus. The tte 
contrasts between ox (or ass) and daughter of Ahr^^ 
between stall and Satan, and between the two bonds, materii 
and spiritual, to be imloosed, are obvious at a glanca 1^^ 
last touch : eighteen years, in which the profoundest pity i-' 
expressed, admirably closes the answer. 

Holtzmann thinks that what has led Luke to place this 9xx0^ 
here, is the connection between the eighteen years' infirmity (v<^ 
11) and the three years' sterility (ver. 7)! Not content vitlj 
ascribing to Luke this first puerility, he imputes to him a se€OC<i 
still greater : that which has led Luke to place at ver. IS ^ 
parable of the erain of mustard seed, is that it is borrowed from ^ 
vegetable kingdom, like that of the fig-tree (vers. 7-9) 1 ! 

This so nervous reply brings the admiration of the people 
to a height, and shuts the mouth of His adversaries. Jesu? 
then, rising to the general idea, of which this deed is only» 
particular application, to wit, the power of the kingdom ^^ 
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God, developed it in two parables fitted to present this truth 
in its two chief aspects ; the two are, the miistard seed (vers. 
18, 19) and the leaven (vers. 20, 21). 

2d. Vers. 18-21. 2%« Two Parables. — The kingdom of God 
has two kinds of power : the power of extension, by which it 
gradually embraces all nations ; the power of traTisforviatwn, 
by which it gradually regenerates the whole of human life. 
The natural symbol of the first is a seed which acquires in a 
short time an increase out of all proportion to its original 
smallness ; that of the second, a fermenting element, materially 
very inconsiderable, but capable of exercising its assimilating 
virtue over a large mass. Those two parables form part of 
the coUeetion, Matt. xiii. 31 et seq. ; the first only is found 
Mark iv. 30, 31. 

Vers. 18 and 19.^ Again the formula ItKe^e he (or oiv, as 
some Alex. read). — ^The two questions of ver. 18 express the 
activity of mind which seeks in nature the analogies which it 
needs. The first : " To what is like . . .," affirms the exist- 
ence of the emblem sought ; the second : '' To what shall I 
liken • . ,," has the discovery of it in view. Mark likewise 
introduces this parable with two questions; but they differ 
both in substance and form from those of Luka Tradition 
had indeed preserved the memory of this style of speaking; 
only it had modified the tenor of the questions. We must 
certainly reject with the Alex, in the text both of Luke and 
Matthew, the epithet great applied to tree. Jesus does not 
mean to contrast a great tree with a small one, but a tree to 
vegetables in general The mustard plant in the East does 
not rise beyond the height of one of our small fruit trees. 
But the exceptional thing is, that a plant like mustard, which 
belongs to the class of garden herbs, and the grain of which 
is exceedingly small, puts forth a woody stalk adorued with 
braQches, and becomes a veritable tree. It is thus the striking 
type of the disproportion which prevails between the small- 
ness of the kingdom of God at its commencement, when it is 
yet enclosed in the person of Jesus, and its final expansion, 
when it shall embrace all peoples. The form of the parable 
is shorter and simpler in Luke than in the other two. 

* Ver. 18. K. B. L. some Mnn. Iti**i"», Vg., •»» instead of }i after tXty^t. — 
Ver. 19. K. B. D. L. T» Syi*". l\^. omit /*iy« after J:»J/i«». 
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Vers. 20 and 21.^ Jesus anew seeks an image (ver. 2<? 
to portray the power of the kingdom of God as a prindple 
of moral transformation. There is here, as in all the paiis 
of parables, a second aspect of the same truth ; comp. t. 
36-38, XV. 3-10, Matt xiii 44-46, John x. 1-10. Ve 
even find in Luke xy. and John x. a third parable completk 
the other two. Leayen is the emblem of every moral piincipk 
good or bad, possessing in some degree a power of ferments 
tion and assimilation ; comp. Gal. v. 9. — ^The three iimsm 
should be explained, like the three years (ver. 7), by the figtm 
taken as a whole. It was the quantity ordinarily empW 
for a batch. They have been understood as denoting the 
three branches of the human race, Shemites, Japhethites, and 
Hamites ; or, indeed, Greeks, Jews, and Samaritans (Theod. i 
Mopsuestia) ; or, again, of the heart, soul, and spirit (Augnsti]i€. 
Such reveries are now unthought ot The idea is, that tk 
spiritual life enclosed in the gospel must penetrate the vM^ 
of human life, the individual, thereby the family, and throi^ 
the latter, society. 

Those two parables form the most entire contrast to ii^ 
picture which the Jewish imagination had formed of the 
establishment of the Messiah's kingdom. One wave of the 
magic wand was to accomplish everything in the twiiikH' 
of an eye. In opposition to this superficial notion, Jeso^ 
sets the idea of a moral development which works by spirituB^ 
means and takes account of human freedom, consequently 
slow and progressiva How can it be maintained, in view ^ 
such sayings, that He believed in the immediate nearness O' 
His return ? — ^The place which those two parables occupy i^ 
the great collection Matt xiil, is evidently the result of s 
systematic arrangement ; there they have the effect of t^ 
flowers in a herbarium. Luke has restored them to then 
natural situation. His account is at once independent of 3Dl1 
superior to that of Matthew ; Mark accords with Matthew. 

» Ver. 20. The Alex. It. Vg. add *m before ••«X/».— Ver. 21. The 3i^ «^ 
divided between tn%fv^tf (T. R.) and t»/vi^t» (Alex.). 
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A neu) Series of Inci 

Ver. 22 serves as an intr 
Jesus slowly continues His jo 
pevero, He proceeded through t 
city, and even at every villa 
advantage of every occasion ■« 
both those who accompany Hi 
only porstiing in the main a gen 
{^iZdffKwv, TTOMw/tejw). Nothi 
this remark, which is foundet 
ix. 61, and in keeping with 
cases of summing np and tran 
thionghout this Gospel 

1. The Bejection of Israel, an 
xiiL 23-30. An unforeseea q 
It was probably evoked by a ai 
opposed to the privileges ot 1st 
participation in the Messianic 1 
Vers. 23-27.' " Then tme i 
few t?iat be saved t And ffe . 
enter in at the strait gate : for 
to enier in, and ^taU not be oi 
of tile ?iouse is risen wp, and A 
stand without, and to knock a 
open wnio us, and He shall at 
you not whence ye are: 26, i 
have eaten and drunk in Thy p 
our streets. 27. But Se shall 
whence ye are ; depart frcm iiu 
The question of ver. 23 was 
curiosity. In such cases Jest 
turn to His answer. Comp. i 
Luke says (ver. 23) : " He said 
answer to the man ; He addrei 

' Yer. 21. K. B. D. L. 2 Mnn. It*"., . 
It^. Vg. TSttd -B/.1 only once.— Ver. a 
B. T-., Aiy»iiiEteadaf Xi}--- M. Tsi. 
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the occasion of his question. — ^The Messianic kingdom is re- 
presented under the figure of a palace, into which men do 
not enter, as might appear natural, by a magnificent portal, 
but by a narrow gate, low, and scarcely visible, a mere postern. 
Those invited refuse to pass in thereby ; then it is closed, and 
they in vain supplicate the master of the house to re-open it ; 
it remains closed, and they are, and continue, excluded. The 
application is blended, to a certain extent, as in xii. 58, 59, 
with the figure. ^Ayavl^eaOai, to strive, refers in the parable 
to the difficulty of passing through the narrow opening ; in 
the application, to the humiliations of penitence, the struggles 
of conversion. The strait gate represents attachment to the 
lowly Messiah ; the magnificent gateway by which the Jews 
would have wished to enter, would represent, if it were men- 
tioned, the appearance of the glorious Messiah whom they 
expected. / declare unto you, says Jesus : They will think it 
incredible that so great a number of Jews, with the ardent 
desire to have part in that kingdom, should not succeed in 
entering it. The word iroXKol, many, proves the connection 
between this discourse and the question of ver. 23. Only 
Jesus does not say whether there will be few or many saved ; 
He confines Himself to saying that there will be many lost 
This is the one important matter for practical and individual 
application. It is perfectly consistent with this truth that 
there should be many saved. The meaning of the expression, 
tinll seek to enter in, ver. 24, is explained at ver. 25 by the 
cries which are uttered, and the knockings at the gate ; and 
the meaning of the words, hU shall not be able, ver. 24, is 
explained by vers. 26 and 27, which describe the futility of 
those efforts. 

It is not possible to connect the a<j> oi, when once, with the 
preceding phrase; the period would drag intolerably. The 
principal proposition on which this conjunction depends must 
therefore be sought in what foUowa This might be teal 
ap^eaOe (not ap^a0€), ver. 256: *' When once the Master has 
risen ... ye shall begin, on your side (xaC), . . . ; " or xaX 
airoKpiOcU ipet at the end of the same ver. 25 : " He, on His 
side (/cat), shall answer and say . . . ; " or, finally, and most 
naturally of all, the apodosis may be placed, as we have put it 
in our translation, at ver. 26^ in the words: t6t€ ap^eaOe: 
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then ye shall hegin. The word then favours this construction. 
The decisive act of the Master in rising from His seat to shut 
the door symbolizes the fact that conversion and pardon are 
no longer possible (d<^' o5, when once). What moment is this ? 
Is it that of the rejection and dispersion of Israel ? No ; for 
the Jews did not then begin to cry and to knock according to 
the description of ver. 25. Is it the time of the Parousia, 
when the great Messianic festival shall open ? "No ; for the 
Jews then living shall be converted and received into the 
palace. The words, when ye shall see (ver. 28), strikingly 
recall a similar feature in the parable of the wicked rich man, 
— that in which this unhappy one is represented in Hades 
contemplating from afar the happiness of Lazarus in Abraham's 
bosom. We are thereby led to apply what follows (" when 
ye shall see Abraham . . . ," ver. 23) to the judgment which 
Jesus pronounces at present on the unbelieving Jews, ex- 
cluding them in the life to come from all participation in the 
blessings of salvation. Gess : *' The house where Jesus waits 
can be no other than heaven ; it is the souls of the dead who 
remind Him, ver. 26, of the relations whicb He had with 
them on the eartL" — This ver. 26 indicates the tendency to 
rest salvation on certain external religious advantages : " Thou 
wast one of ourselves ; we cannot perish." Is there in the 
words, / know not whence ye are (ver. 27), an allusion to the 
false confidence which the Jews put in their natural descent 
from Abraham ? 

Vers. 28—30.^ " Tliere shall he weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, when ye shall see AlraJuim, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all 
the prophets in the kingdom of God, and you yourselves ihrust 
aid. 29. And they shall come from the east, and from the 
west, and from the north, and from the south, and shall sit down 
in the kingdom of God, 30. And, behold, there are last which 
shall he first, and there are first which shall he last" — ^Wailings 
express despair, gnashings of teeth rage. The souls of the 
condemned oscillate between those two feelings. The article 
before the two substantives has the force of setting aside 
all former similar impressions as comparatively insignificant 
Messianic blessedness is represented in ver. 28, according to 

^ Ver. 28. Marcion sulietituted for the enumeration, ver. 28 : irafrms r$»t ^t*ttt99$, 
and omitted vera. 29 and 80. 
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a figure familiar among the Jews (xiv. 1 5), under the image 
of a banquet presided over by the patriarchs. From ver. 29 
it follows that the believing Gentiles are admitted as well as 
the faithful posterity of Abraham. Thus there are really 
many persons saved. — ^The words and behold (ver. 30) refer 
to the surprise produced by this entire reversal of position. 
The last here are not those who, within the confines of the 
kingdom, occupy the last place; they are, as the context 
proves, those who are excluded from it ; they are in the last 
place, absolutely speaking. The first are all the saved. The 
first proposition evidently applies to the Gentiles who are 
admitted (ver. 29), the second to the Jews who are rejected 
(vers. 27 and 28). 

Sayings similar to those of vers. 25-27 are found in Matt, 
vii., at the end of the Sermon on the Mount, also in xxv. 
10-12 and 30. There is nothing to prevent us from regard- 
ing them as uttered on a different occasion. Those of ver. 28 
and 29 appear in Matt viiL 11, 12, immediately after the 
cure of the centurion's son. But they are not so well 
accounted for there as in the context of Luke. The apoph- 
thegm of ver. 30 forms (Matt. xix. 30 and xx. 16) the 
preface and the conclusion of the parable of the labourers 
called at different hours. In this context, tJie last who become 
the first are manifestly the labourers who, having come later, 
find themselves privileged to receive the same hire ; the first 
who become the last are those who, having wrought from the 
beginning of the day, are thereby treated less advantageously. 
Is this sense natural ? Is not the application of those ex- 
pressions in Luke to the rejected Jews and admitted Gentiles 
more simple? — The Epistles to the Galatians and to the 
Komans are the only true commentecry on this piece, and on 
the sajdngs of vers. 28 and 29 in particular. Now, as the 
historical truth of the whole passage is certified by the parallel 
of Matthew, we have a clear proof that the gospel of Paul np 
way differed in substance from that of Jesus and the Twelve. 

2. The Farewell to the Theocracy: xiii. 31-35. — ^When the 
heart is full of some one feeling, everything which tells upon 
it from without calls forth the expression of it. And so, at 
the time when the mind of Jesus is specially occupied about 
the future of His people, it is not surprising that this feeling 
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comes to light with every cixcumstance which supervenes. 
There is therefore no reason why this perfectly natural fact 
should be taken to prove a systematic arrangement originating 
with Luke. 

Vers. 31-33.^ " The same day there came certain of the 
Pharisees, saying unto Him, Get thee out, and depart hefoce ; 
for Herod will kill thee. 32. And He said vmlo them. Go 
ye and tdl that fox, Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures 
to-^y and to-morrow, and the third day I shall he perfected. 
33. Nevertheless, I must walk to-day, and to-morrow, and the 
day following ; for it cannot he that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem!' — ^We cannot help being surprised at seeing the 
Pharisees interesting themselves in the safety of Jesus^ and 
we are naturally led to suspect a feint, if not a secret under- 
standing with Herod. Already at a much eariier date Mark 
(iii 6) had showed us the Herodians and Pharisees plotting 
together. Is not something of the same kind now repeated ? 
Herod, on whose conscience there already weighed the murder 
of a prophet, was not anxious to commit another crime of the 
same sort ; but no more did he wish to see this public activity 
of Jesus, of which his dominions had been for some time the 
theatre, and the popular excitement which accompanied it, 
indefinitely prolonged. As to the Pharisees, it was natural 
that they should seek to draw Jesus to Judea, where He 
would fall more directly under the power of the Sanhedrim. 
It had been agreed, therefore, to bring this lengthened journey 
to an end by terrifying Jesus. He penetrates their intrigue ; 
and hence He addresses His reply to Herod himself, making 
the Pharisees at the same time His message-bearers, as they 
had been the king's message-bearers to Him. '' I see well on 
whose part you coma Go and answer Herod . . ." Thus 
also the epithet fox, which He applies to this prince, finds its 
explanation. Instead of issuing a conmiand, as becomes a 
king, he degrades himself to play the part of an intriguer. 
Not daring to show the teeth of the lion, he uses the tricks 
of the fox. Fault has been found with Jesus for speaking 
with so little respect of the prince of His people. But it 

^ Yer. 81. 7 Mjj. (Alex.) 15 Mnn., mpm instead of ir/<f^.— Yer. 82. K. B. L. 2 
MniL, §t*§riXM instead of wtriXm, — B. some Mnn. Yss. add nfntf after rftm.^- 
Yer. 88. K. D. A. some Mnn., v;^«^inr instead of f;^«^inr. 
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must be remembered that Herod was the creature of Caesar, 
and not the lawful heir of David's throne. 

The meaning of the first part of the answer (ver. 326) is 
this : " Reassure thyself, thou who seekest to terrify me ; my 
present activity in no way threatens thy power ; I am not a 
Messiah such as he whose appearance thou dreadest ; some 
devils cast out, some cures accomplished, such is all my work 
in thy dominions. And to complete the assuring of thee, I 
promise thee that it shall not be long : to-day, to-morrow, and 
a day more ; then it will be at an end." These last words 
symbolically express the idea of a very short time ; comp. 
Hos. vi 2. We may regard reXetovfAat either, with Bleek, as 
Attic fut. mid., or, what seems simpler, as a pres. mid. used for 
the fut to designate what is immediately imminent. The 
term so near can be none other than that of His life ; comp. 
33b. Bleek and others give reKeiov/juii the active meaning : 
*' / close [my ministry in Galilee]." But the word reXetovfuu 
in this context is too solemn to suit this almost superfluous 
sense. — The Alex, reading a-nroreXai, / finish, does not so well 
correspond to the parallel term iK^aXXio, I cast out, as the 
received reading hnreXA, I work. It is probably owing to a 
retrospective influence of the word reXcioO/uu. 

Ver. 33. Short as the time is which is allowed to Jesus, it 
remains none the less true {irkrjv) that He will quietly pursue 
His present journey, and that no one will force Him to bring 
His progress and work hastily to an end. The Sel, / WAist, 
which refers to the decree of Heaven, justifies this mode of 
acting. IlopeveaOcu, to travel, the emblem of life and action ; 
this word is opposed to rekeiovfjui^, which designates the time 
at which the journeying ends. T§ ^ofihn (the day following), 
ver. 33, corresponds to ry rplTj) {the third day), ver. 32 ; 
Jesus means : '' I have only three days ; but / have (hem, 
and no one will cut them short." Wieseler takes the three 
days literally, and thinks that at the time when Jesus thus 
spoke He was but three days' journey from Bethany, whither 
He was repairing. It would be difficult to reduce so weighty 
a saying to greater poverty of meaning. Bleek, who does not 
succeed in overcoming the difficulty of this enigmatical utter- 
ance, proposes to suppress in ver. 33 the words aijfupov tau 
aipiov Kal as a very old interpolation. No document supports 
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this supposition^ which would have the effect of mutilating 
one of the most striking declarations of our Lord. 

The last words of ver. 33 are the answer of Jesus to the 
Pharisees. They, too, may reassure themselves ; their prey 
will not escape them. Jerusalem has the monopoly of 
killing the prophets, and on this highest occasion the city 
will not be deprived of its right. The word hhexerai, it is 
possible, contains, like the entire saying, a scathing irony : *' It 
is not suitable ; it would be contrary to use and wont, and, in 
a manner, to theocratic decorum, if such a prophet as I should 
perish elsewhere than in Jerusalem!" No doubt John the 
Baptist had perished away from that city. But such ironies 
must not be taken in the strict letter. Jerusalem could not 
let her privilege be twice taken from her in so short a time ! 
The relation indicated by irh^for, is this : " I know that the 
time which is at my disposal in favour of Galilee will not be 
cut short by my death ; for I am not to die elsewhere than 
at Jerusalem . . J' — According to Holtzmann, this passage, 
peculiar to Luke and taken from A, was omitted by Matthew 
because of its obscurity. Must he not have omitted many 
others for the same season t 

Already, vers. 4^ 5„on occasion of an event which more par- 
ticularly concerned the Galileans, the mind of Jesus had been 
directed toward Jerusalem. Now the thought of this capital 
become, as it were, the executioner of the prophets, takes pos- 
session of His heart.. His grief breaks forth ; the prelude to 
the tears of Palm-dav. 

Vers. 34 and 35.* "0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which kUlest 
the prophets, arid stonest them that are sent unto thee ; haw often 
would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen doth gather 
her hrood under her wings, and ye would not! 35. Behold, 
your house is left unto you. But I say unto you, ye shall not 
see me untU the time come when ye shall say. Blessed is Me that 
cometh in the name of the Lord*' — ^It is surprising, at tirst 
eight, to find such an apostrophe to Jerusalem in the heart of 

' Ver. 84. The Mss. are divided between rn* vtremp (Alex, and T. R.) and 
rm 9»^rm (Byz. Syr. ItP**'***"'). — Ver. 85. T. R. adds iffiftof after •*»»{ »^«», with 
D. E. G. H. M. U. X. A. the most of the Mnn. Syr. ItP'^«"«.— AU the Mjj., Xiym 
h (K. L. without )i) instead of aftnt h >>iy, which T. R. reads with several 
Mnn. — 6 Mjj. omit cti. — The Mss. are divided between wg (or ttt «») nln (or fi{ii) 
•ri u^firt (T. R.) and tfs (or tfs «y) umrt (Alex., according to Matthew). 

VOL. IL I 
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Galilee. But were not the Pharisees whom Jesus had before 
Him the representatives of that capital? Comp. v. 17: 
" There were Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting by, 
which were come out of every town of Galilee, and Judea, 
and Jerusalem" Had He not been setting their minds at 
rest as such? Such an apostrophe to Jerusalem, regarded 
from a distance, has something about it more touching than 
if He had already been within its walls. In Matt xxiiL 37 
it is placed, during His sojourn at Jerusalem, on one of the 
days preceding the Passion, and at the point when Jesus 
leaves the temple for the last time. This situation is grand 
and tragic ; but is it not probable that this placing of the 
passage was due to the certainly too narrow application (see 
below) of the expression your house (ver. 35) to the temple ? 
— ^The words thy children have been applied by Baur not 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem only, but to all Israelites, 
Galileans included ; and he denies, consequently, that this 
saying could serve to prove the conclusion which has often 
been drawn from it, viz. that the narrative of the Syn. implies 
the numerous sojourns at Jerusalem which are related by 
John. But the relation of ver. 34 to thfe latter part of ver. 
33 compels us to restrict the meaning of the word to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem ; its only admissible sense also in 
Luke xix. 44; and, taken by itself, its only natural sense. 
Only, it is assumed that the fate of the population of the 
capital involves in it that of the other inhabitants of the 
country. 

The contrast between / would . . . and ye would not, proves 
the sad privilege which man possesses of resisting the most 
earnest drawings of grace. As to Jesus, while mournfully 
asserting the futility of His efforts to save His people. He 
not the less persevere in His work ; for He knows that, 
if it^^aS^^t the result that it might and should have, it will 
have anothe^^in which God will notwithstanding carry out 
His plan to fulmhs^nt. Some Jews saved shall become, in 
default of the nat^n as a whole, the instruments of the 
world's salvation. — Jelffiis represents Himself, ver. 34, as a 
protector stretching Hi\ compassionate arms over the theo- 
cracy and its capital, because He knows well that He alone 
can rescue them from thel catastrophe by which they are 
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threatened. It is, in anotlier form, the idea of the parable of 
the fig-tree (vers. 6-9). Now Israel rejects the protection 
which He offers. What more can Jesus do (ver. 35) ? 
Leave to Israel the care of its own defence, that is to say, — 
Jesus knows it well, — give it up to a ruin which He cdone 
could avert. Such is the meaning of the words, ycmr house is 
left urUo you ; henceforth it is given over to your guardian- 
ship. Jesus frees Himself of the charge which His Father 
had confided to Him, the salvation of the theocracy. It is in 
its every feature the situation of the divine Shepherd in His 
last endeavour to save the flock of slaughter, ZacL xi. 4-14. 
The application of the expression your Tumse to the temple, in 
such a imity» must be felt to be much too special The place 
in question is Canaan, the abode divinely granted to the 
people, and especially Jerusalem, the centre of the theocracy. 
The authenticity of the word epfifUK, desokUe (ver. 35), appears 
more than doubtful both in Matthew and Luka If this word 
were authentic, it would refer to the withdrawal of Jesus' 
visible presence ; comp. Ezek. xi, where the cloud rising from 
over the sanctuary passes eastward, and from that moment 
the temple is empty and desolate. But the government ifiZv, 
" is left to yoi^" and the want of sufi&cient authorities, speak 
against this reading. 

Like a bird of prey hovering in the air, the enemy is 
threatening the inhabitants of Jerusalem. Jesus, who was 
sheltering them under His wings as a hen her brood, with- 
draws, and they remain exposed, reduced thenceforth to 
defend themselvea The adversative form, hut I say urUo you, 
is certainly preferable to that of Matthew, for I say unto you. 
" I go away ; hut I declare to you, it will be for longer than 
you think ; that my absence may be brought to an end, you 
yourselves, by the change of your sentiments in regard to me, 
wiU have to give the signal for my return." The words e©? 
&v fj^, untU it come to pass that . . ., are the true reading. 
This moral change will certainly {em) come about, but when 
{av) it is impossible to say. Some commentators (Paulus, 
Wieseler, etc.) think that the time here pointed to is Palm- 
day, on which Jesus received the homage of part of the 
people, and particularly of the Galileans, to whom these 
sayings had been addi'essed. " Ye shall not see me again, ye 
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Galileans, until we meet together on the occasion of my entiy 
into Jerusalem." But how poor and insignificant would this 
meaning be, after the previous sayings! What bearing on 
the salvation of Israel had this separation of a few weeks ? 
Besides, it was not to the Galileans that Jesus was speaking ; 
it was to the representatives of the pharisaic party (vers. 
31-34). In Matthew's context, the interpretation of Wieseler 
is still more manifestly excluded. — ^The words which Jesus 
here puts into the mouth of converted Israel in the end of 
the days, are taken from Ps. cxviii 26. This cry of penitent 
Israel wiU bring the Messiah down again, as the sigh of Israel, 
humbled and waiting for consolation, had led Him to appear 
the first time (Isa. Ixiv. 1). The announcement of the future 
return of Jesus, brought about by the faith of the people in 
His Messiahship (o ipxpfievo^:), thus forms the counterpart to 
that of His near departure, caused by the national unbelief 
(rekeiovfiai). — How can any one fail to feel the appropriate- 
ness, the connection, the harmony of all the parts of this 
admirable answer ? How palpable, at least in this case, is 
the decisive value of Luke's short introduction for the under- 
standing of the whole piece I The important matter here, as 
everywhere, is, above all, the precise indication of the inter- 
locutors : " The same day there came certain of the Pharisees, 
saying ..." 

3. Jesus a^ a Feast: xiv. 1-24. — The following piece 
allows us to follow Jesus in His domestic life and familiar 
conversations. It is connected with the preceding by the 
fact that it is with a Pharisee Jesus has to do. We are 
admitted to the entire scene: 1st. The entering into the 
house (vers. 1-6) ; 2d. The sitting down at table (vers. 7-11) ; 
3(2. Jesus conversing with His host about the choice of his 
guests (vers. 12-14); ^th. His relating the parable of the 
great supper, occasioned by the exclamation of one of the 
guests (vers. 15-24). 

Holtzmann, of course, regards this frame as being to a large 
extent invented by Luke to receive the detached sayings of Jesus, 
which he found placed side by side in A. This is to suppose in Luke 
as much genius as unscrupulousness. Weizsacker, starting from the 
idea that the contents of this part are systematically arranged and 
frequently altered to meet the practical questions which were 
agitating the apostolic Church at the date of Luke's composition. 
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alleges that the whole of this chapter relates to the agwp<B of the 
primitive Church, and is intended to describe those feasts as embodi- 
ments of brotherly love and pledges of the heavenly feast ; and he 
concludes therefrom, as from an established fact, the somewhat late 
origin of our Gospel Where is the least trace of such an intention 
to be found % 

1st, Vers. 1-6.^ — ^To accept an invitation to the house of a 
Pharisee^ after the previous scenes, was to do an act at once 
of courage and kindness. The host was one of the chief of 
his sect. There is no proof of the existence of a hierarchy in 
this party ; but one would naturally be formed by superiority 
of knowledge and talent. The interpretation of Grotiua, who 
takes T&v ^apurauov as in apposition to r&v ap)(6vTow, is 
inadmissible. The guests, it is said, watched Jesus. Yer. 2 
indicates the trap which had been laid for Him; and ISov, 
leJwld, marks the time when this unlooked-for snare is dis- 
covered to the eyes of Jesus. The picture is taken at the 
moment. The word anroKpiBek, answering (ver. 3), alludes to 
the question implicitly contained in the sick man's presence : 
" WUt thou heal, or wilt thou not heal ? " Jesus replies by 
a counter question, as at vi. 9. The silence of His adver- 
saries betrays their bad faith. The reading 6vo^, ass, in the 
Sinaiticus and some MSS. (ver. 5), arises no doubt from the 
connection with fioO^, ox, or from the similar saying, xiii. 15. 
The true reading is i/to9, son: ""If thy son, or even thine ox 
only ..." In this word son, as in the expression daughter of 
AbraJuim (xiii. 16), there is revealed a deep feeling of tender- 
ness for the sufferer. We cannot overlook a correspondence 
between the malady (dropsy) and the supposed accident (fall- 
ing into a pit). Oomp. xiii 15, 16, the correspondence 
between the halter with which the ox is fastened to the stall, 
and the bond by which Satan holds the sufferer in subjection. 
Here again we find the perfect suitableness, even in the 
external drapery, which characterizes the declarations of our 
Lord. In Matt xii. 11 this figure is applied to the curing 

^ Ver. 8. K. B. D. L. omit u before tltm*, and, with several Mnn. and Yss., 
they add n •» after 0%fw%v^mt (T. R., 0tfaw$yM), — Ver. 5. 6 lijj. 15 Mnn. Syr. 
XtpMoM, omit m9'9Mfiiut before w^t myr*vs.—A. B. K G. H. M. S. TJ. V. r. A. A. 
180 Mnn. Syr. It^ read 9uf instead of •*•#, which M. K. L. X. n. some Mnn. 
It^q. Vg. read. — The Mas. are divided between i/trcriirci (T. R.) and rcrurMj 
(Alex.).— Vef. 6. K. B. D. L. some Mnn. omit «9r« after avrturoxft^nfmt. 
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of a man who lias a withered hand. It is less happy, and is 
certainly inexact. 

2d. Vers. 7-11.^ — Here is the point at which the guests 
seat themselves at table. The recommendation contained in 
this passage is not, as has often been thought, a counsel of 
worldly prudence. Holtzmann ascribes this meaning, if not 
to the Lord, at least to Luke. But the very term parable 
(ver. 7) and the adage of ver. 11 protest against this supposi- 
tion, and admit of our giving to the saying no other than a. 
religious sense and a spiritual application; comp. xviiL 14. 
In a wiiming and appropriate form Jesus gives the guests a 
lesson in humility, in the deepest sense of the word. Every 
one ought in heart to take, and ever take again, the last place 
before God, or as Si Paul says, Phil il 3, to regard others as 
better than himself. The judgment of God will perhaps be 
different ; but in this way we run no other risk than that of 
being exalted. *E7r€x<Bi>v, fixing His attention on that habitual 
way of acting among the Pharisees (Luke xx. 46). Ewald 
and Holtzmann darken counsel about the word wedding (ver. 
8), which does not suit a simple repast like this. But Jesus 
in this verse is not speaking of the present repast, but of a 
supposed feast — ^The proper reading is avd'treae, not avdireaM 
— ^this verb has no middle — or dvdireaov, which has only a 
few authoritiea — In the lowest place (ver. 10), because in the 
interval all the intermediate seats had been occupied. The 
expression, thou shall have glory, would be puerile, if it did 
not open up a glimpse of a heavenly reality. 

3d. Vers. 12-14.' — ^The company is seated. Jesus, then 
observing that the guests in general belonged to the upper 
classes of society, addresses to His host a lesson on charity, 
which He clothes, like the preceding, in the graceful form of a 
recommendation of intelligent self-interest The fnprore, lest 
(ver. 12), carries a tone of liveliness and almost of pleasantry: 
'' Beware of it ; it is a misfortune to be avoided. For, once 
thou shalt have received human requital, it is all over with 
divine recompense." Jesus does not mean to forbid our 
entertaining those whom we love. He means simply: in 

^ Ver. 10. K. B. L. X. Boine Mnn., ifu instead of nm. — K. A. B. L. X. 12 
Mnn. Syr. add «'«»r«f before rttt riryay««ii/Mii>*n>. 
' Yer. 14.' K. 5 Mnn. It*^*<i., )i instead of y»f after «M'««'4«/iirir«. 
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view of the life to come, thou canst do better stilL — ^Avd- 
inipoi, those who are deprived of some one sense or limb^ 
most frequently the blind or the lame ; here, where those two 
categories are specially mentioned, the maimed in general. — 
In itseK, the expression resurrection of the just, ver. 14, does 
not necessarily imply a distinction between two resurrections, 
the one of the just exclusively, the other general ; it might 
signify merely, when the just shall rise at the inauguration 
of the Messianic kingdom. But as Luke xx. 35 evidently 
proves that this distinction was in the mind of Jesiis, it is 
natural to explain the term from this point of view (comp. 
1 Cor. XV. 23 ; 1 Thess. iv. 16 ; PhiL iii 11 ; Eev. xx.). 

Ath Vers. 15-24. — The conversation which follows be- 
longs to a later time in the feast Jesus had been depicting 
the just seated at the Messiah's banquet, and receiving a 
superabundant equivalent for the least works of love which 
they have performed here below. This saying awakes in the 
heart of one of the guests a sweet anticipation of heavenly 
joys ; or perhaps he seizes it as an occasion for laying a spare 
for Jesus, and leading Him to utter some heresy on the 
subject The severe tendency of the following parable might 
favour this second interpretation. In any case, tlie enumera- 
tion of ver. 21 (comp. ver. 13) proves the dose connection 
between those two parts of the conversation. 

Vers. 15-20.* — "Aprw ^ar^etrOfU (fut of ^070)) merely 
signifies, to be admitted to the heavenly feast. There is no 
allusion in the expression to the excellence of the meats 
which shall form this repast (ver. 1). — Jesu» replies, "Yes, 
blessed ; and therefore beware of rejecting the blessedness at 
the very moment when thou art extolling its' greatness." 
Such is the application of the following parable. The word 
iroyOijov^, significant of numerous guests, ver. 16, is sufficiently 
justified when applied to the Jewish people alone ; for this 
invitation includes all divine advances, at all periods of the 
theocracy. The last call given to the guests (ver. 17) relates 
to the ministries of John the Baptist and of Jesus Himself. 

' Ver. 15. The Mnn. are divided between •$ (T. R.) and •^rtt (Alex.) before 
pay%rmt, — Instead of «^r«y, some Mjj. (Byz.) 180 Mnn. Syr«"'., aptrrw, — Ver. 16. 
N. B. R. Syi«'., «rwM instead of la-witrir.— Ver. 17. J<* B. L. R. It»»«. omit 

9-mfrm after s^Tip (or t/r/v). 
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It cannot be proved that it was usual to send a message 
at the last moment; but the hour was come, and nobody 
appeared. This touch brings out the ill-will of those invited ; 
there was no possibility of their forgetting. The expression, 
all things are ready, describes the glorious freeness of salvation. 
— The excuses put forth by the invited, vers. 18-20, are not 
in earnest; for, warned as they were long beforehand, they 
could have chosen another day for their different occupations. 
The choice made, which is at the bottom of those refusals, 
betrays itself in the uniformity of their answers. It is like a 
refrain {diro mpua^, understand : ^vrj^ or ywo/iiy?, ver. 18). 
They have passed the word to one another. The true reason 
is evidently the antipathy which they feel to him who invites 
them ; eomp. John xv. 24 : '^ They have hated hoih me and my 
Father:* 

Vers. 21-24.^ — In the report which the servant gives of 
his mission, we may hear, as Stier so well observes, the echo 
of the sorrowful lamentations uttered by Jesus over the 
hardening of the Jews during His long nights of prayer. 
The anger of the master (opyurOek) is the retaliation for the 
hatred which he discovers at the bottom of their refusals. — 
The first supplementary invitation which he commissions his 
servant (to give, represents the appeal addressed by Jesus to 
the lowest classes of Jewish society, those who are called, 
XV. 1, publicans and sinn^s. HXardeu, the larger streets, 
which widen out into squares. 'POfiai, the small cross 
streets. There is no going out yet from the city. — The 
second supplementary invitation (vers. 22 and 23) represents 
the calling of the Gentiles ; for those to whom it is addressed 
are no longer inhabitants of the city. The love of God is 
great : it requires a multitude of guests ; it will not have a 
seat lefb empty. The number of the elect is, as it were, 
determined beforehand by the riches of divine glory, which 
cannot find a complete Deflection without a certain number of 
human beings. The invitation wiU therefore be continued, 
and consequently the history of our race prolonged, imtil that 
number be reached. Thus the divine decree is reconciled 
with human liberty. In comparison with the number called, 

1 Yer. 21. 9 Mjj. 12 Mxm. It. Yg. omit $xuf»s after }«vX«#.— Yer. 22. H. B. 
D. L. R. SyI^^, • instead of *>i before inrajftf. 
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there are nndoubtedly few saved £hrough the fault of the 
former ; but nevertheless, speaking absolutely, there are very 
many saved, ^par/fioi, the hedges which enclose properties, 
and beneath which vagrants squat The phrase, compel them 
to come in, applies to people who would like to enter, but are 
yet kept back by a false timidity. The servant is to push 
them, in a manner, into the house in spUe of tJieir scruples. 
The object, therefore, is not to extinguish their liberty, but 
rather to restore them to it. For they would ; but they dare 
not — ^As ver. 21 is the text of the first part of Acts (i—xii., 
conversion of the Jews), vers. 22 and 23 are the text of the 
second (xiiL to the end, conversion of the Gentiles), and 
indeed of the whole present economy. Weizsacker accuses 
Luke of having added to the original parable this distinction 
between two new invitations, and that in favour of Paul's 
mission to the Gentiles. If this saying were the only one 
which the evangelists put into the mouth of Jesus regarding 
the calling of the Gentiles, this suspicion would be conceiv- 
able. But does not the passage xiiL 28-30 already express 
this idea ? and is not this saying found in Matthew as well 
as in Luke? Corap. also Msitt xxiv. 14; John x. 16. — 
According to several <K)nmieiLtators, ver. 24 does not belong 
to the parable ; it is the application of it addressed by Jesus 
to all the guests (" / say unto you "). But the subject of the 
verb, / say, is evidently still the host of the parable; the 
pron. you designates the persons gathered round him at the 
time when he gives this order. Only the solemnity with 
which Jesus imdoubtedly passed His eyes over the whole 
assembly, while putting this terrible threat into the mouth of 
the master in the parable, made them feel that at that very 
moment the scene described was actuaUy passing between 
Him and them. 

The parable of the g»eat feast rioted. Matt xxii. 1-14 
has great resemblances to this; but it differs from it as 
remarkably. More generalized in the outset, it becomes 
toward the end more detailed, and takes even a somewhat 
complex character. It may be, as Bleek thinks, a combination 
of two parables originally distinct This seems to be proved 
by certain touches, such as the royal dignity of the host, the 
destruction by his armies of the city inhabited by those first 
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invited, and then everything relating to the man who had 
come in without a wedding garment. Nothing, on the con- 
trary, could be more simple and complete than the delineation 
of Luke. 

4. A Warning against hasty Profemons: xiv. 25-85. — 
The journey resumes its course ; great crowds follow Jesus. 
There is consequently an attraction to His side. This appears 
in the plurals ^Xo^, mvltitudes, the adjective iroKKjoi, and 
the imperfect of duration cwetropevomo, were accampanyivy 
Him. This brief introduction, as in similar cases, gives the 
key to the following discourse, which embraces: l5^. -A warn- 
ing (vers. 26 and 27) ; 2d, Two parables (vers. 28-32) ; 3i 
A conclusion, clothed in a new figure (vers. 33-35). 

Vers. 25-27.^ "And there weni great muUitiides with Him: 
and He turned, and said unto them, 26. If any man come to 
me, and hate not his father^ and mother , and wife, and children, 
and "brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot he 
my disciple, 2 7. And whosoever doth not hear his cross, and corns 
after me, cannot he my disciple.'* — Seeing those crowds, Jesus is 
aware that between Him and them there is a misunderstanding. 
The gospel, rightly apprehended, will not be the concern of the 
multitude. He lifts His voice to reveal this false situation : 
You are going up with me to Jerusalem, as if you were repair- 
ing to a feast But do you know what it is for a man to join 
himself to my company ? It is to abandon what is dearest 
and most vital (ver. 26), and to accept what is most painful — 
the cross (ver. 27). — Coming to me (ver. 26) denotes outward 
attachment to Jesus ; being my disciple, at the end of the verse, 
actual dependence on His person and Spirit That the former 
may be changed . into the latter, and that the bond between 
Jesus and the professor may be durable, there must be efiected 
in him a painful breach with everything which is naturally 
dear to him. The word hate in this passage is often inter- 
preted in the sense of loving less, Bleek quotes examples, 
which are not without force. Thus, Gen. xxix. 30, 31. It 
is also the meaning of Matthew's paraphrase (x. 37), o ^tXwy 
. . . tnrip i/ii Yet it is simpler to keep the natural sense of the 
word hate, if it offers an admissible application. And this 

' Ver. 27. This verse is omitted by M. R. r. and very many Mnn. (by honuMh 
UleiU<m),^tlt, B. Tj. Cop. omit ««« before oens. 
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we find when we admit that Jesus is here regarding the well- 
beloved ones whom He enumerates as representatives of our 
natural life, that life, strictly and radically selfish, which 
separates us from God Hence He adds : Tea, and Ma own 
life also ; this word forms the key to the understanding of the 
word Tuxte. At bottom, our own life is the only thing to be 
hated. Everything else is to be hated only in so far as it 
partakes of this principle of sin and death. According to 
Deut xxi 18-21, when a man showed himself determinedly 
vicious or impious, his father and mother were to be the first 
to take up stones to stone him. Jesus in this place only 
spiritualizes this precept The words : Yea, and Ms own life 
also, thus remove from this hatred every notion of sin, and 
allow us to see in it nothing but an aversion of a purely 
moral kind. 

There are not only affections to be sacrificed, bonds to be 
broken ; there are sufferings to be undergone in the following 
of Jesua The emblem of those positive evils is the cross, that 
punishment the most humiliating and painful of all, which 
had been introduced into Israel since the Soman subjugation. 
— Without supplying an ovk before epxerai, we might translate : 

" Whosoever doth not bear ,. and who nevertheless cometh 

after me. . . ." But this interpretation is far from natural — 
Those well-disposed crowds who were following Jesus without 
real conversion had never imagined anything lUce this. Jesus 
sets before their very eyes these two indispensable, conditions 
of true faith by two parables (vers. 28-32). 

Vers. 28-30.* The Improvident Builder, — ^Building here is 
the image of the Christian life, regarded in its positive aspect : 
the foundation and development of the work of God in the 
heart and life of the believer. The tower, a lofty edifice which 
strikes the eye from afar, represents a mode of living distin- 
guished from the common, and attracting general attention. 
New professors often regard with complaceney what distin- 
guishes them outwardly &om the world. But building costs 
something ; and the work once begun must be finished, under 
penalty of being exposed to public ridicula One should 

> Ver. 28. B. B. L. R. If^, omit t«, and the same with 18 other Mjj. 50 
Mxm, read ut instead of ftft before mvafne/Mf* T. R., r» «*/«! mirafTsefttv, with 
F. V. X. n. many Mnn. 
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therefore have first made his estimates, and accepted the 
inroad upon his capital which will result from such an under- 
taking. His capital is his own life, which he is called to 
spend, and to spend wholly in the service of his sanctification. 
The work of God is not seriously pursued, unless a man is 
daily sacrificing some part of that which constitutes the natural 
fortune of the human heait, particularly the affections, which 
are so deep, referred to, ver. 26. Before, therefore, any one 
puts himself forward as a professor, it is all important that he 
should have calculated this future expenditure, and thoroughly 
made up his mind not to recoil from any of those sacrifices 
which fidelity will entail Sitting down and comUing are 
emblems of the serious acts «of recollection and meditation 
which should precede a true profession. This was precisely 
what Jesus had done in the wildernesa But what happens 
when this condition is neglected ? After having enei^etically 
pronounced himself, the new professor recoib step by step 
from the consequences of the position which he has taken up. 
He stops short in the sacrifice of his natural life ; and this 
inconsistency provokes the contempt and ridicule of the world, 
which soon discovers that he who had separated himself from 
it with so much parade, is after all but one of its own. 
Nothing injures the gospel like those relapses, the ordinary 
results of hasty profession. 

Vers. 31, 32.* The Improvident WarridK — Here we have 
an emblem of the Christian life, regarded on its negative or 
polemical side. The Christian is a king, but a king engaged 
in a struggle, and a struggle with an enemy materially stronger 
than himself. Therefore, before defying him with a declara- 
tion of war by the open profession of the gospel, a man must 
have taken counsel with himself, and become assured that he 
is willing to accept the extreme consequences of this position, 
even to the giving up of his life if demanded ; this condition 
is expressed ver. 27. Would not a little nation like the Swiss 
bring down ridicule on itself by declaring war with France, if 
it were not determined to die nobly on the field of battle 7 
Would not Luther have acted like a fool when he affixed his 
theses to the church door, or burned the Papal bull, had he 

1 Ver. 81. K. B. Itf^''*^, fi*vXiwtrm4 instead of jS^vXivirci.— The Maa. axe 
divided between awuvmrat (T. R.) and vwmfmrctt (Alex.). 
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not first madethe sacrifice of his life in the inner court of his 
heart ? It is heroical to engage in a struggle for a just and 
holy cause, but on one condition : that is, that we have accepted 
death beforehand as the end of the way; otherwise this 
declaration of war is nothing but rodomontade. The words : 
whether he is Me, have a slight touch of irony ; able to conquer, 
and, as under such conditions that is impossible, to die in the 
unequal struggle. Yer. 32 has been regarded either as a call 
to us to take account of our weakness, that we may ask the 
help of Ood (Olshausen), or a summons promptly to seek 
reconciliation with Ood (Gerlach). Both interpretations are 
untenable, because the hostile king challenged by the declara- 
tion of war is *not God, but the prince of this world. It is 
therefore much rather a warning which Jesus gives to those 
who profess discipleship, but who have not decided to risk 
everything, to make their submission as early as possible 
to the world and its prince. Better avoid celebrating a 
Palm-day than end after such a demonstration with a Good 
Friday I Bather remain an honourable man, unknown reli- 
giously, than become what is sadder in the world, an incon- 
sistent Christian. A warning, therefore, to those who formed 
the attendants of Jesus, to make their peace speedily with the 
Sanhedrim, if they are not resolved to follow their new 
Master to the cross! Jesus drew this precept also from 
His own experience. He had made his reckoning in the 
wilderness with the prince of this world, and with life, before 
beginning His work publicly. Gess rightly says : " Those two 
parables show with what seriousness Jesus had Himself pre- 
pared for death." 

Vers. 33-35.* The Application of those two Parables, tvith a 
new Figure confirming it, — ** So likewise, whosoever he he of you, 
that foTsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple, 34. 
Salt is good : but if the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall 
it be seasoned t S5, It is neither fit for the land, nor yet for 
the dunghill ; but m£n cast it ovl. He that haih ears to hear, 
let him hear.'* — Here is the summing up of the warning which 
was intended to calm the unreflecting enthusiasm of those 
multitudes. The expression : forsaketh all that he hath, natural 

> Yer. 34. K. B. L. X. some Mnn. add •tn after maXn, — K. B. D. L. X. 8 
Mnn. Itpi*^"*, i«y h »mi instead of mv )•. 
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life, as well as all the afiPections and all the goods fitted to 
satisfy it, sums up the two conditions indicated vers. 26 (the 
giving up of enjoyment) and 27 (the acceptance of the cross). 
Salt (ver. 34) corrects the tastelessness of certain substances, 
and preserves others from corruption ; the marvellous efficacy 
of this agent on materials subjected to its quickening energy 
is a good thing, and even good to observe (jcaXov). In this 
twofold relation, it is the emblem of the sharp and austere 
savour of holiness, of the action of the gospel on the natural 
life, the insipidity and frivolity of which are corrected by the 
Divine Spirit No more beautiful spectacle in the moral 
world than this action of the gospel through the instrumentality 
of the consistent Christian on the society around him. But if 
the Christian himself by his unfaithfulness destroys this holy 
power, no means will restore to him the savour which it was 
his mission to impart to the world. * AprvOriarrcu might be 
taken impersonally: ''If there is no more salt, wherewith 
dtall men salt (things) ? " But Jesus is not here describing 
the evil results of Christian unfaithfulness to the world or the 
gospel; it is the professor himself who is concerned (ver. 35 : 
Tn^n cast it out). The subject of the verb is therefore, oXa?, 
salt itself ; comp. Mark ix. 50 : eV rwi aprvaere avro ; " where- 
with will ye season it ? " Salt which has become savourless 
is fit for nothing ; it cannot serve the soil as earth, nor pasture 
as dmiff. It is only good to be cast out, says Luke ; trodden 
underfoot of men, says Matt. v« 13. Salt was sometimes used 
to cover slippery ways {JSrub. £ 104. I: Spargunt saUm 
in clivo ne nutent (pedes). A reserved attitude towards the 
gospel is therefore a less critical position than an open profes- 
sion followed by declension. In the moral as in the physical 
world, without previous heating there is no deadly chill 
Jesus seems to say that the life of nature may have its use- 
fulness in the kingdom of God, either in the form of mundane 
{land) respectability, or even as a life completely corrupted 
and depraved (dung). In the first case, indeed, it is the soil 
wherein the germ of the higher life may be sown ; and in the 
second, it may at least call forth a moral reaction among those 
who feel indignation or disgust at the evil, and drive them to 
seek life from on high; while the unfaithfulness of the 
Christian disgusts men with the gospel itself. The expression : 
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cast out (give over to perdition, John xv. 6), forms the transi- 
tion to the final call : He that hath ears . 
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This discourse is the hasis of the famous passage, Heb. vi 4-8. 
The commentators who have applied it to the rejection of the Jews 
have not sufficiently considered the context, and especially the 
introduction, ver. 25, which, notwithstanding Holtzmann's con- 
temptuous treatment, is, as we have just seen, the key of the whole 
piece. Matthew places the apophthegm, vers. 34, 35, in that passage 
of the Sermon on the Mount where the grandeur of the Christian 
calling is described (v. 13-16). Perhaps he was led to put it 
there by the analogy of the sa3dng to the immediately following 
one : " Ye are the light of the world" Mark places it, like Luke, 
towards the end of the Galilean ministry (ix. 50) ; and such a 
warning is better explained at a more advanced period. Besides, ' 
like so many other general maxims, it may perfectly well have been 
uttered twice. 

5. The Parables of Oraee : chap* rv. — ^This piece contains : 
1st. A historical introduction (vers. 1 and 2) ; 2d. A pair of 
parables, like that of the previous chapter (vers. 3—1 0) ; and 
Sd. A great parable, which forms the summing up and climax 
of the two preceding (vers. 11-32). The relation is like that 
between the three allegories, John x. 1-18. 

Ist Vers. 1 and 2} The Introduction. — ^If Weizsacker had 
sufiBciently weighed the bearing of the analytical form ^a-ap 
iyyi^ovre^, they were drawing near, which denotes a state of 
things more or' less permanent, he' would not have accused 
Luke (p. 139) of transforming into the event of a particular 
time a very common situation in the life of Jesus. It is on 
the basis of this habitual state of things that the point of time 
(aor. elire, ver. 3) is marked off when Jesus related the fol- 
lowing parablea Holtzmanu finds nothing in this introduc- 
tion but an invention of Luk^ himself. In any case, Luke 
places us once more, by this short historical introduction, at 
the point of view for understanding the whole of the following 
discourse. — What drew those sinners to Jesus was their 
finding in Him not that righteousness, full of pride and 
contempt, with which the Pharisees assailed them, but a 
holiness which was associated with the tenderest love. The 
publicans and sinners had broken with Levitical purity and 
IsraeUtish respectability; the former by their business, the 
others by their life. They were outlaws in Israel But were 

* Ver. 2. «. B. D. L. add « after •!. 
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they finally lost on that account ? Undoubtedly, the normal 
way of entering into union with God would have been through 
fidelity to the theocracy; l^ut the coming of the Saviour 
opened another to those who, by their guilt, had shut the first 
against them. And that was exactly the thing which had 
exasperated the zealots of Levitical observances. Bather than 
recognise in Jesus one who had understood the merciful pur- 
pose of God, they preferred to explain the compassionate 
welcome which He gave to sinners by His secret sympathy 
with sin. TlpoaZex^adcUr to receive vnth welcome, refers to 
kindly relations in general; avveaOleip, to eat with, to the 
decisive act in the manners o£ that time by which He did not 
fear to seal this connection. 

2d, Vers. 3-10. The two parables of the lost sheep and of 
the lost drachma, as sucb pairs of parables always do, present 
the same idea, but in< two different aspects. The idea com- 
mon to both is the solicitude of G^d for sinners ; the difference 
is, that in the first instance this solicitude arises from the 
compassion with which their misery inspires Him, in the second 
from the value which He attaches to their persons. The two 
descriptions are intended to show that the conduct of Jesus 
toweurd those despised beings corresponds in all respects to 
that compassionate solicitude, and so to justify the instrument 
of divine lova If God cannot be accused of secret sympathy 
with sin, how could Jesus possibly be so when carrying His 
purpose into execution ? 

Vers. 3-7.^ The Lost Sheep. — God seeks sinners, because the 
sinner is a miserable being deserving pity : such is the mean- 
ing of this description. The parable is put in the fprm of a 
question. In point of fact, it is at once an argvmewtum 
ad Jiominem and an argument a fortiori : '* What do ye your- 
selves in such a case ? And besides, the case ia like : a sheep, 
a man!" — Which of youf "There is not a single one of n 
you who accuse me here who does not act ^actly like me / 
in similar circumstances." " Avdpuyiro^, man, is tacitly con- 
trasted with God (ver. 7). — ^The hundred sheep represent the 
totality of the theocratic people ; the lost sheep, that portion 
of the people which has broken with legal ordinances, and so 
lives under the impulse of its own passions ; the ninety and 

' Ver. 4. 6 Mjj. seyeral Mnn. add «v after i«f. 
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nine, the majority which has remained outwardly faithful to 
the law. ''EfyrifUK, which we translate toildemess, simply 
denotes in the East uncultivated plains, pasturage, in opposi* 
tion to tilled fields. It is the natural resort of sheep, but 
without the notion of danger and barrenness, which we connect 
with the idea of wildemesa This place where the flock feeds 
represents the more or less normal state of the faithful Jews, 
in which the soul is kept near to God under the shelter 
of commandments and worship. The shepherd leaves them 
there : they have only to walk faithfully in the way marked 
out for them ; they will be infallibly led on to a higher state 
(John iii 21, v. 46, vi 45, vii. 17). While waiting, their 
moral position is safe enough to allow the Saviour to conse* 
crate Himself more specially to the souls of those who, having 
broken with the covenant and its means of grace, are exposed 
to the most imminent dangers. The anxiety of the shepherd 
to recover a strayed sheep has more than personal interest for 
its motive. One sheep in a hundred is a loss of too small 
importance, and in any case out of proportion to the pains 
which he takes. The motive which animates him is com- 
passion. Is there, in reality, a creature in the animal world 
more to be pitied than a strayed sheep ? It is destitute both 
of the instinct necessary to find its way, and of every weapon 
of self-defence. It is a prey to any beast which may meet 
it ; it deserves, as no other being in nature, the name of lost. 
The compassion of the shepherd appears : 1. In his persever- 
ance : he seeks it until (ver. 4) ; 2. In his tender care : he 
layeth it on his shoulders ; 3. In the joy with which he takes 
his burden {hnrl07iaiv ')(alp(ov\ a joy such that he wishes 
to share it with those who surround him, and that he reckons 
on receiving their congratulations (ver. 6). 

Every touch in this exquisite picture finds its application 
by means of the situation described, vers. 1 and 2. The 
search for the sheep . corresponds with the act which the 
Pharisees blamed : He receiveth sinners, and eateth with them ; 
the finding, to that moment of unspeakable joy, when Jesus 
sees one of those lost souls returning to God; the tender- 
ness witii which the shepherd carries his sheep, to the care 
which divine grace will henceforth take of the soul thus 
recovered for God; the joy of the shepherd, to that which 
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Jesus, that which God Himself, feels in the salvation of 
sinners ; the congratulations of friends and neighbours, to the 
thanksgivings and praises of glorified men and angels. It is 
to be remarked that the shepherd does not cany back the 
sheep to the pasture, but to his own dwelling. By this touch, 
Jesus undoubtedly gives us to understand, that the sinners 
whom He has come to save are transported by Him into an 
order of things superior to that of the theocracy to which 
they formerly belonged — into the communion of heaven repre- 
sented by the shepherd's house (ver. 7). 

Ver. 7 contains the application of the description, or more 
exactly, the conclusion of the argument : " If pity leads yon 
to show such tenderness to a sheep, am I wrong in showing 
it to lost souls ? I say unto you, that what I feel and do is 
what God Himself feels and wishes ; and what offends you 
here below on the earth is what causes rejoicing in the 
heavens. It is for you to judge from this contrast, whether, 
while you have no need perhaps to change your life, you do 
not need a change of heart 1 " — ^The words : there shall he more 
joy, are frequently explained arUhropopathicallf/ : the recovery 
of a lost object gives us in the first moment a livelier joy 
than anything which we possess without previous loss. If 
we found this feature in the parable, the explanation might 
be discussed. But it meets us in the application, and we 
cannot see how such a sentiment could be absolutely ascribed 
to God. We have just seen that the state of the recovered 
sinner is really superior to that of the believing Israelite. 
The latter, without having to charge himself with gross dis- 
orders (jieravoeiv, to rq>ent, in the sense of those to whom 
Jesus is speaking), has nevertheless one decisive step more to 
take, in order that his salvation may be consummated, and 
that God may rejoice fully on his account ; that is, to recog- 
nise his inward sin, to embrace the Saviour, and to be changed 
in heart Till then his regulated walk within the bosom of 
the ancient covenant is only provisional, like the whole of 
that covenant itself. It may easily happen that, like the 
Pharisees, such a man should end by rejecting real salvation, 
and so perishing. How should heaven rejoice over a state 
so imperfect, with a joy like that which is awakened among 
its inhabitants by the sight of a sinner really saved ? It is 
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evident that in this saying we must take the word just (as 
well as the word r^ent) in the sense given to it by the inter- 
locutors of Jesus, that relative meaning which we have already 
found, vers. 31, 32: the just, Levitically and theocratically 
speaking. This righteousness is nothing ; it is the directest 
way to conduct to true righteousness ; but on condition that 
a man does not rest in it. It thus afiTords a certcdn occasion 
for joy in heaven, — this is implied in the comparative,/^?^ more 
than . . . , — but less joy, however, than the salvation of a single 
soul fully realized. That is already evident from the contrast 
established by this verse between the joy of heaven and the 
discontent of the Pharisees on occasion of the same event 
(ver. 1). The / say unto you has here, as everywhere, a 
special solemnity. Jesus speaks of heavenly things as a 
witness (John iii 11) and as an interpreter of the thoughts 
of God. The words in heaveTi embrace God and the beings 
who surround Him, those who are represented in the parable 
by the friends and neighbours. The conjunction rj supposes a 
fjLoKKov which is not expressed. This form is explained by 
the blending of two ideas: "there is joy '^ (hence the absence 
of fMXXov), " there is yet more than ..." (and hence the 
^). This form delicately expresses the idea indicated above, 
that there is also a certain satisfaction in heaven on account 
of the righteousness of sincere Israelites. — How can one help 
being struck with the manner in which Jesus, both in this 
parable and the two following, identifies His feelings and 
conduct absolutely with the feelings and the action of God 
Himself? The shepherd seeking, the woman finding, the 
father- welcoming, — is it not in His person that God accom- 
plishes all those divine works ? 

This parable is placed by Matthew in the great discourse of chap, 
xviii., and — ^Bleek cannot help acknowledging — because of an asso- 
ciation of ideas belonging purely to the evangelist himself. Indeed, 
the application which he makes of the lost sheep to the little ones 
(vers. 1-6 and 10; ver. 11 is an interpolation) is certainly not in 
keeping with the original sense of this parable. The original re- 
ference of this description to lost sinners, as Holtzmann says in the 
same connection, has been 'preserved by Luke, But how in this case 
are ^e to explain how Matthew has wrested the parable from its 
original meatti^g^he copied the same document as Luke (A, accord- 
ing to Holtzmand^^iik^Besides, how comes it that Matthew omits 
the following parable/l!)^ ^^ ^^® drachma, which Luke, according 
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to this critic, takes, as well as the preceding,^ from the common 
document 1 

Vers. 8-10.^ The Last Drachma. — ^The anxiety of the woman 
to find her lost piece of money certainly does not proceed 
from a feeling of pity ; it is self-interest which leads her to 
act She had painfully earned it, and had kept it in reserve 
for some important purpose ; it is a real loss to her. Here is 
divine love portrayed from an entirely different side. The 
sinner is not only, in the eyes of God, a suffering being, like 
the sheep on whom He takes pity; he is a precious being, 
created in His image, to whom He has assigned a part in the 
accomplishment of His plans. A lost man is a blank in His 
treasury. Is not this side of divine love, righUy understood, 
still more striking than the preceding ? 

The general features, as well as the minutest details, of the 
description are fitted to bring into prominence this idea of 
the value which God attaches to a lost souL General features : 
1. The idea of lass (ver. 8a) ; 2. The persevering care which 
the woman expends in seeking the drachma (ver. 8b) ; 3. 
Her overflowing jay when she has found it (ver. 9). — ^Details: 
The woman has laboriously earned this small sum, and saved 
it only at the cost of many privations, and for some urgent 
necessity. Jesus leaves out the i^ vfi&v, of you, of ver. 4. 
Perhaps there were none but men in the throng, or if other- 
wise. He was addressing them only. For the number 100, 
ver. 4, He substitutes the number 10 ; the loss of one in 10 
is more serious than of one in 100. — The drachma was worth 
about eightpence. It was the price of a fuU day's work 
Comp. Matt xx. 2, where the master agrees with the labourers 
for a penny (a sum nearly equivalent to eightpence) a day, and 
Bev. vl 6. — ^With what minute pains are the efforts of this 
woman described, and what a charming interior is the picture 
of her persevering search ! She lights her lamp ; for in the 
East the apartment has no other light than that which is 
admitted by the door ; she removes every article of furniture, 
and sweeps the most dusty comers. Such is the image of 
God coming down in the person of Jesus into the company 
of the lowest among sinners, following them t^J^^^very 



* Ver. 8. K. B. L. X. 10 Mnn., utt «» instead of u»k ••***j|J_Yer, 9. 6 Mjj. 25 
Mnn., rv^jvitxii instead of €»ymmx%tvmt, restU** ' 
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dens of the theocracy^ with the light of divine truth. The 
figure of the sheep referred rather to the publicans ; that of 
the drachma applies rather to the second class mentioned in 
ver. 1, the dfuifyrtaXol, beings plunged in vice. 

In depicting the joy of the woman (ver. 9), Luke substi- 
tutes the Middle <rvytca\eLrat, she calldh to hersdf, for the 
Active ovyKoXet, she ealleth, ver. 6 ; the Alex, have lU-advisedly 
obliterated this shade. It is not, as in the preceding parable, 
the object lost which profits by the finding ; it is the woman 
herself, who had lost something of her own ; and so she claims 
to be congratulated for Jierself; hence the Middle. This 
shade of expression reflects the entire difference of meaning 
between the two parables. It is the same with another 
slight modification. Instead of the expression of ver. 6 : 
" For I have foimd my sheep which was lost (rh awoXoaiKos:)" 
the woman says here : " the piece which / had lost (fjv aird}- 
X€<ra)"; the first phrase turned attention to the sheep and 
its distress; the second attracts our interest to the woman, 
disconsolate about her loss. — ^What grandeur belongs to the 
picture of this humble rejoicing which the poor woman 
celebrates with her neighbours, when it becomes the trans- 
parency through which we get a glimpse of Grod Himself, 
rejoicing with His elect and His angels over the salvation of 
a single sinner, even the chief ! The ipdnriov r&v 077., in the 
presence of the angds, may be explained in two ways : either 
by giving to the word joy the meaning subject of joy y — ^in that 
case, this saying refers directly to the joy of the angels them- 
selves, — or by referring the word xapa to the joy of God 
which breaks forth in presence of the angels, and in which 
they participate. The first sense is the more natural 

But those two images, borrowed from the animal and in- 
animate world, remain too far beneath their object They 
did not furnish Jesus with the means of displaying the full 
riches of feeUng which filled the heart of God toward the 
sinner, nor of unveiling the sinnei^s inner history in the 
drama of conversion. For that. He needed an image borrowed 
from the domain of moral and sensitive nature, the sphere 
of human life. The word which sums up the first two parables 
is grace ; that which sums up the third is faith. 

Vers. 11-32. The Child lost and found. — This parable 
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consists of two distinct descriptions, which form the counter- 
part of one another, that of the younger son (vers. 11-24), 
and that of the elder son (vers. 25-32). By the second, 
Jesus returns completely, as we shall see, to the historical 
situation described vers. 1, 2, and the scene is closed. 

Vers. 11-24. Th& youTtger Son. — This first part of the 
parable embraces four representations corresponding to the 
four phases of the converted sinner^s life : Ist Sin (vers. 
11-13); 2d. Misery (vers. 14-16); 3A Conversion (vers. 
17-20a); Uh. Eestoration (vers. 206-24). 

Vers. 11-13.* — Jesus discontinues the interrogative form 
used in the two previous cases : we have no more an argument ; 
we have a narrative, a real parable. The three persons 
composing the family represent God and His people. In 
accordance with verp. 1, 2, the elder son, the representative of 
the race, the prop of the gens, and as such more deeply 
attached than the younger to the land of his household 
hearth, personifies the Israelites who were Levitically irre- 
proachable, and especially the Pharisees. The younger, in 
whose case the family bond is weaker, and whom this very 
circumstance renders more open to the temptation of breaking 
with it, represents those who have abandoned Jewish legalism, 
publicans and people of immoral lives. His demand for his 
goods is most probably to be explained by the fact that the 
elder received as his inheritance a double share of the patri- 
monial lands, the younger members a single share (see at 
xiL 13). The latter then desired that his father, anticipating 
the division, should give him the equivalent of his portion in 
money, an arrangement in virtue of which the entire domain, 
on the father's death, would come to the elder. Two things 
impel him to act thus : the air of the paternal home oppresses 
him, he feels the constraint of his father^s presence ; then the 
world without attracts him, he hopes to enjoy himself. But to 
realize his wishes, he needs two things — freedom and money. 
Here is the image of a heart swayed by licentious appetites; 
God is the obstacle in its way, and freedom to do anything 
appears to it as the condition of happiness. Money ought 
not to be taken as a figure applied to the talents and graces 
which the sinner has received ; it simply represents here the 

^ Yer. 12. K* A. B. L., « )i instead of »««. 
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power of satisfying one's tastes. — In the father's consenting 
to the guilty wish of his son, a very solemn thought is ex- 
pressed, that of the sinner's abandonment to the desires of his 
own heart, the irapahiZovai, rak einJdvfjJat<; (Bom L 24, 26, 
28), the ceasing on the part of the Divine Spirit to strive 
against the inclinations of a spoiled heart, which can only be 
cured by the bitter experiences of sin. God gives such a 
man over to his folly. The use which the sinner makes of 
his sadly-acquired liberty is described in ver. 13. All those 
images of sin blended ia many respects, so far as the sinners 
present were concerned, with actual facts. The far country to 
which the son flies is the emblem of the state of a soul which 
has so strayed, that the thought of God no longer even occurs 
to it The complete dissipation of his goods represents the 
carrying out of man's liberty to its furthest limits. Ma/cpdv 
is not an adjective, but an adverb (ver. 20, viL 6, etc.). 

Vers. 14-16.^ — The liberty of self-enjoyment is not un- 
limited, as the sinner woidd fain think ; it has limits of two 
kinds : the one pertaining to the individual himself, such 
as satiety, remorse, the feeling of destitution and abjectness 
resulting from vice (wJien he had spent ail) ; the other arising 
from certain unfavourable outward circuiiistances, here repre- 
sented by the famine which occurs at this crisis, tha;t is, 
domestic or public calamities which complete the subduing of 
the heart which has been already overwhelmed, and further, 
the absence of all divine consolation. Let those two causes 
of misery coincide, and wretchedness is at its height. Then 
happens what Jesus calls vcrrepeia-Oai, to he in want, the 
absolute void of a heart which has sacrificed everything for 
pleasure, and which has nothing left but suffering. We can 
hardly avoid seeing, in the ignoble dependence into which 
this young Jew falls under a heathen master, an allTision to 
the position of the publicans who were engaged in the service 
of the Boman power. But the general idea which corresponds 
to this touch is that of the degrading dependence, in respect 
of the world, to which the vicious man always finds himself 
reduced in the end. He sought pleasure, he finds pain ; he 

* Ver. 14. H, A. B. D. L. 8 Mnn., t^x^f instead ot irxvf.**- — ^6^- ^^- ^' ^• 
D. L. R. some Mnn. Syi'°"'. It*"^., ;^tf^r«r#ifyM m instead of ytfit^ati rnf »«tkt«nf 

avr§v cff'f. 
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wished freedom, he gets bondaga The word hcdXXiiOfi has 
in it something abject; the unhappy wretch is a sort of 
appendage to a strange personality. To feed svnne, the last 
business for a Jew. Keptiruw denotes a species of coarse 
bean, used in the East for fattening those animals. At ver. 
16, the Alex. Mjj. are caught in the very act of purism ; men 
of delicate taste could not bear the gross expression, to fU the 
belly wUh . . . There was therefore substituted in the public 
reading the more genteel term, to satisfy himself with . . . ; 
and this correction has passed into the Alex. text. The act 
expressed by the received reading is that, not of relishing 
food, but merely of filling a void. The smallest details are 
to the Ufe in this portraiture.*— During this time of famine, 
when the poor herdsman's allowance did not suffice to appease 
his hunger, he was reduced to covet the coarse bean with 
which the herd was carefully fattened, when he drove it 
home: the swine were in reality more precious than he. 
They sold high, an image of the contempt and neglect which 
the profligate experiences from that very world to which he 
has sacrificed the most sacred feelings. 

Vers. 17-20a.^ This representation, which depicts the con- 
version of the sinner, includes two things, repentance (ver. 17) 
and faith (vers. 18-20a). — The words, when he came to him^ 
sdf ver. 17, denote a solemn moment in human life, that in 
which the heart, after a long period of dissipation, for the 
first time becomes self-collected. The heart is God's sanctuary. 
To come to ourselves is therefore to find God. Bepentance 
is a change of feeling ; we find it fuUy depicted in the regret 
which the sinner feels for that firom which he has fled (the 
father's house), and in that horror which fills him at that 
which he sought so ardently (the strange land). As to the 
mercenaries whom he envies, might they not represent those 
heathen proselytes who had a place, although a very inferior 
one (the outer court), in the temple, and who might thus from 
afar take part in the worship; advantages from which the 
pubUcans, so long as they kept to their profession, were 
debarred by the excommunication which fell on them. — ^From 

' Ver. 17. K. B. L. some Mnn., ifn instead of ttwtf, — ^A. B. P., n^rnMirrM 
instead of 9tfir9%»§vwn, — 6 Idjj. some Mnn. Syr. ItP*^<»», Vg. add «)i to Xaf^m,-^ 
Yer. 19. 16 Mjj. 40 Mnn. Iti^i"^"*^ omit not before wmt). 
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this change of feeling there springs a resolution (ver. 18), 
which rests on a remnant of confidence in the goodness of his 
father ; this is the dawn of faitL Did we not recollect that 
we are yet in the parable, the meaning of the words hefore 
thee would appear to blend with that of the preceding, against 
heaven. But in the image adopted the two expressions have 
a distinct meaning. Heaven is the avenger of all holy feel- 
ings when outraged, and particularly of filial devotion when 
trampled under foot The young man sirmed "before his father 
at the time when, the latter beholding him with grief, he 
defied his last look, and obstinately turned his back on him. — 
The possibility of an immediate and entire restoration does 
not enter his mind. He is ready to take the position of a 
servant in the house where he lived as a son, but where he 
ishall have at least wherewith to satisfy his hunger. Here is 
portrayed that publican (described in chap, xviii) who stood 
afar off, and dared not even raise his eyes to God. But the 
Essential fact is, that the resolution once taken, he carries it 
out Here is faith in its fulness, actually arising, going to 
God. Faith is not a thought or a desire ; it is an act which 
brings two living beings into personal contact — ^What an 
impression must have been produced on the publicans present 
by this faithful picture of their past and present experiences ! 
But how much deeper still the emotion which awaits them 
when they hear Jesus unveiling, in the sequel, the feelings 
and conduct of God Himself toward them ! 

Vers. 20&-24.^ Free pardon, entire restoration, the joys of 
adoption, — such are the contents of these verses. The heart of 
God overflows in the sayings of Jesus. Every word vibrates 
with emotion, at once the tenderest and the holiest The 
father seems never to have given up waiting for his son; 
perceiving him from afar, he runs to meet him. God discerns 
the faintest sigh after good which breaks forth in a wanderer's 
heart ; and from the moment this heart takes a step toward 
Him, He takes ten to meet it, striving to show it something 

^ Ver. 21. 7 Mjj. some Mnn. It. Vg. omit jmm before •v«««'/.~K. B. D. U. X. 
20 Mim. add, after vus ^ou, trun^n /tt mt !»« r^tp fuf4utv f»», — ^Ver. 22. K. B. L. 
X. It. Vg. add rax» (D., r«;^c«f) before i^iriyxMirf. — 7 Mjj. (Alex.) omit m* 
before trraXnv, — Ver. 28. K. B. L. R. X. It Vg., ^i^cn instead ol in^xayrif. — 
Ver. 24. 9 iS^. 80 Mnn. It Vg. omit tun before air»x.mXt0t up. 
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of His love. This history was exemplified at the very 
moment as between the publicans present and God, who was 
drawing near to them in Jesus. There is a wide difference 
between the confession uttered by the prodigal son, ver. 21, 
and that which had been extracted from him by the extremity 
of his misery (vers. 18,, 19). The latter was a cry of despair ; 
but now his distress is over. It is therefore the cry of 
repentant lave. The terms are the same: / have sinned; 
but how different is the accent ! Luther felt it profoundly ; 
the discovery of the difference between the repentance of fear 
and that of love was the true principle of the Reformation. — 
He cannot come to the end; the very assurance of pardon 
prevents him from finishing and saying, TTKike me ds . . ., 
according to his first purpose. The Alex, have not understood 
this omission, and have mistakenly added here the last words 
of ver. 19. 

Pardon involves restoration. No humbling novitiate; no 
passing through inferior positions. The restoration is as, com- 
plete as the repentance was sincere and the faith profound. 
In all those touches — the shoes, the robe, the signet ring; (the 
mark of the free man, fitted to express an independent will) — a 
sound exegesis should limit itself to finding the expression of 
the fulness of restoration to the filial standing ; only homiletic 
application may allow itself to go further, though even it 
should beware of falling into a play of wit, as when Jerome 
and Olshausen see in the robe the righteousness of Christ, in 
the ring the seal of the Holy Spirit, in the shoes the power of 
walking in the ways of God. Others have found in the 
servants the image of the Holy Spirit or of pastors! The 
Alex, reject rqv before aroXi^v, and that justly. There is a 
gradation : first a robe, in opposition to nakedness ; then, and 
even the best, because he who has descended lowest, if he rise 
again, should mount up highest. In the phrase, the fatted 
calf, ver. 23, the article should be observed. On every farm 
there is always the calf which is fattening for feast days. 
Jesus knows rural customs. Augustine and Jerome find in 
this calf an indication of the sacrifice of Christ ! According 
to the totU e7isemble of the picture, which should be our 
standard in interpreting all the special details, this emblem 
represents all that is most excellent and sweet in the com- 
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manications of divine grace. The absence of every feature 
fitted to represent the sacrifice of Christ, is at once explained 
when we remember that we have here to do with a parable, 
and that expiation has no place in the relations between man 
and man. By the plural, let its be merrr/, the father himself 
takes his share in the feast (as in ver. 7). The two parallel 
clauses of ver. 24 recall the two aspects in which sin was 
presented in the two previous parables ; he was dead relates 
to the personal misery of the sinner (the lost sheep) ; he was 
lost, to the loss felt by God Himself (the lost drachma). The 
parable of the prodigal son combines those two points of 
view : the son was lost, and the father had lost something. 
With the words, and they began to he merry, the parable 
reaches the exact point at which things were at the moment 
when Christ uttered it (vers. 1 and 2). 

Vers. 25-32. The elder Son, — This part embraces : 1st The 
interview of the elder son with the servant (vers. 2 5-2 8a); 
2d His interview with his father (vers. 28&-32). Jesus here 
shows the Pharisees their murmurings put in action, and con- 
strains them to feel their gravity. 

Vers. 25-28a.^ While the house is filled with mirth, the 
elder son is at work. Here is the image of the Pharisee busied 
with his rites, while repentant sinners are rejoicing in the 
serene sunshine of grace. Every free and joyous impulse is 
abhorrent to the formal spirit of pharisaism. This repugnance 
is described in ver. 26. Bather than go straight into the 
house, the elder son begins by gathering information from a 
servant ; he does not feel himseK ai hovne in the house (John 
viii. 35). The servant in his answer substitutes for the ex- 
pressions of the father : he was deud . . ., lost . . ., these simple 
words : he is corns safe and sotmd. This is the fact, without 
the father's moral appreciation, which it is not fitting in him 
to appropriate. Everything in the slightest details of the 
picture breathes the most exquisite delicacy. The refusal to 
enter corresponds to the discontent of the Pharisees, who do 
not understand being saved in common with the vicious. 

Vers. 28&-32.' This interview contains the full revelation 

' Ver. 26. Avr«» after innimv, in r (not t*), is only supported by some Mnn. 
* Ver. 28. The Mss. are divided between n^iXiv (T. K.) and n/iXnrif, and 
between • •»* (T. R.) and « )i (Alex.). — ^Ver. 29. 7 Mjj. add «vrM to ri» lemrfi. 
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of Pharisaic feelings and brings into view the contrast between 
it and the fatherly heart of God. The procedure of the father, 
who steps out to his son and invites him to enter, is realized 
in the very conversation which Jesus, come from God, holds 
with them at the moment The answer of the son (vers. 29 
and 30) includes two accusations against his father: tiie one 
bears on his way of acting toward himself (ver. 29), the other 
on his conduct in respect of his other son (ver. 30). The con- 
trast is meant to bring out the partiality of the father, llie 
blind and innocent self-satisfaction which forms the heart of 
Pharisaism could not be better depicted than in the words : 
"neUh&r transgressed I at any time thy comrnandment ;" and 
the servile and mercenary position of the legal Jew in the 
theocracy, than thus : '' Lo! these many years do I serve tJissT 
Bengel makes the simple observation on these words : strvus 
erat. What in reality was his father to him ? A master ! He 
even counts the years of his hard servitude: There are so 
many years ! . . , Such is man's view of accomplishing good 
under the law : a labour painfully carried through, and which 
consequently merits payment. But by its very nature it is 
totally deprived of the delights which belong only to the 
sphere of free love ; it has no other idea of them than that 
which it gets by seeing those joys of the reconciled sinner, by 
which it is scandalized. The joy which is wanting to it is this 
kid to make merry with its friends, which has never been 
granted to it 

With the hard and ill-paid labour of legal obedience he con* 
trasts (ver. 30) the life of his brother, merry in sin, happier 
still, if possible, in the hour of his return and pardon. The 
meaning is, that in the eyes of pharisaism, as virtue is a task, 
sin is a pleasure ; and hence there ought to be a pajonent for 
the first, an equivalent of pain for the second. The father, by 
refusing to the one his just reward, by adding in the case of 
the other joy to joy, the enjoyments of the paternal home to 
those of debauchery, has shown his preference for the suma 
and his sympathy with sin. Thy son, says the elder son, 
instead of: my brother. He would express at once the pai*- 

— Ver. 80. Instead of m /m^x** **'" '^'vm'v*') 6 Mjj., r«» itirtwm fufx**'"^^* 3^* 
Instead of anWt9 (T. R.), K* B. L. R. a. Syr^, iCnrif.—M. B. X. seFeral 
HiUL It omit »eu, and A. B. D. L. R. X. «», before awK»t\m$. 
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tiality of his father and his own dislike to the sinner. Do 
not those sayings which Jesus puts into the mouth of the 
righteous legalist, contain the keenest criticism of a state of 
soul wherein men discharge duty all the while abhorring it, 
and wherein, while avoiding sin, they thirst after it ? The 
particular /ter^ iropv&p is a stroke of the pencil added to the 
picture of ver. 13 by the charitable hand of the elder brother. 
The father's answer meets perfectly the two accusations of 
his son. Ver. 31 replies to ver. 29; ver. 32 to ver. 30. 
The father first clears himself from the charge of injustice to 
the son who is speaking to him ; and with what condescen- 
sion ! " My child {rexvovy* This form of address has in it 
something more loving even than vU, son. Then he reminds 
him that his life with him might have been a feast all along. 
There was no occasion, therefore, to make a special feast for 
him. And what good would a particular gift serve, when 
everything in the house was continually at his disposal ? The 
meaning of this remarkable saying is, that nothing prevented 
the believing Israelite from already enjoying the sweets of 
divine communion, — a fact proved by the Psalms ; comp. e.g. 
Ps. xxiii. and bdii St Paul himself, who ordinarily presents 
the law as the instrument of condenmation, nevertheless 
derives the formula of grace fix)m a saying of Moses (Rom. 
X 6-8), proving that in Ss eyes grace iVLady in th^ 
through the pardon which accompanies sacrifice and the Holy 
Spirit granted to him w^lo asks Him (Ps. li. 9-14) ; and that 
when he speaks of the law as he ordinarily does, it is after 
the manner of his adversaries, isolating the commandment 
from grace. In the same way as ver. 31 presents theocratic 
fidelity as a happiness, and not a task, so ver. 32 reveals sin 
as a misery, and not as an advantage. There was therefore 
ground for celebrating a feast on the return of one who had 
just escaped from so great a misery, and by its arrival had 
restored the life of the family in its completeness. Thy 
hrother, says the father ; it is the answer to the thy son of 
ver. 30. He reminds him of the claims of fraternal lova 
Here Jesus stops ; He does not say what part the elder son 
took. It lay with the Pharisees themselves, by the conduct 
which they would adopt, to decide this question and finish the 
narrative. 
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The Tubingen school (Zeller, Volkmar, HOgenfeld, not KSstlin) 
agree in regarding the elder son, not as the pharisaic party, but as 
the Jewish people in general ; the younger son, not as the publicans, 
but Gentile nations, '* The elder son is unmistakeably the image of 
Judaism, which deems that it possesses special merit because of its 
fidelity to the one true Grod. The younger son ... is the not less 
easily recognised portrait of Gentile humanity given up to poly- 
theism and immorality. The discontent of the first, on seeing the 
reception granted to his brother, represents the jealousy of the Jews 
on account of the entrance of the Gentiles into the Church " (HiJ- 
genfeld, die Evangel p. 198). It would follow, then: 1. that this 
parable had been invented and put into the mouth of Jesus by Luke, 
with the view of supporting the system of his master, Paul ; 2. that 
to this invention he had added a second, intended to accredit the 
former, that of the historical situation described vers. 1 and 2. 
But, 1. Is it conceivable that the evangelist, who marked out his 
own programme for himself, i 1-4, should take the liberty of treat- 
ing his materials in so free and easy a style ? 2. Have we not 
found in this description a multitude of delicate allusions to the 
historical surroundings amid which the parable is reputed to have 
been uttered, and wmch would not be applicable in the sense pro- 
posed (vers. 15, 17, etc.) ? 3. How from this parable St. Paul 
might have extracted the doctrine of "justification by faith, is eaay 
to understand. But that this order was inverted, that the parable 
was invented as an after-thought to give a body to the Pauline doc- 
trine, is incompatible with the absence of every dogmatic element 
in the exposition. Would not the names of repentance, faith, justi- 
fication, and the idea of expiation, have been infallibly introduced, 
if it h^d been the result of a dogmatic study contemporary with the 
ministry of Paul ) 4. We have seen that the description finds its 
perfect explanation, that there remains not a single obscure point in 
the light in which it is placed by Luke. It is therefore arbitrary to 
seek another setting for it. The prejudice which has led the Tubingen 
school to this contra-textual interpretation is evident — Keim, while 
discovering, like this school, Paulinism as the basis of the parable 
(p. 80), thinks that here we have one of the passages wherein the 
author, with the view of conciliating, more or less abjures his master, 
St. Paul. The evangelist dares not wholly disapprove the Judeo- 
Christianity which holds by the commandments ; ne praises it even 
(ver. 31). He only demands that it shall authorize the entrance of 
the Gentiles into the Church ; and on this condition he lets its legal 
spirit pass. We should thus have simply the juxtaposition of the 
two principles which conflicted with one another in the apostolic 
churches. But, 1. In this attempt at conciliation, the elder son 
would be completely sacrificed to the younger; for the latter is 
seated at table in the house, the former is without, and we remain 
in ignorance as to whether he will re-enter. And this last would 
represent the apostolic Christianity which foimded the Church 1 
2. Adopting biblical premises, ver. 31 can easily be applied to the 
Mosaic system faithfully observed, and that, as we have seen, accord- 
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ing to the view of St. Paul himself. 3. It belonged to the method 
of progressive transition, which Jesus always observed, to seek to 
develope within the bosom of the Mosaic dispensation, and without 
ever attacking it, the new principle which was to succeed it, and 
the germ of which was already deposited in it. Jesus did not wish 
to suppress anything which He had not completely replaced and 
surpassed. He therefore accepted the ancient system, while attach- 
ing to it the new. The facts pointed out by Eeim are fully ex- 
plained by this situation. 

Holtzmann thinks that our parable, which is not found in Mat- 
thew, may really be only an amplification of that of the (wo sons, 
which is found in that evangelist (Matt. xxi. 28-30). Does not 
this supposition do too mxiax honour to the alleged amplifier, 
whether Luke or any other ? 

6. The Two Parables on the use of Earthly Goods : chap. xvi. 
— ^Those two remarkable passages are peculiar to Luke, though 
taken, according to Holtzmann, from the common source A, 
from which Matthew also borrowa For what reason, on this 
hypothesis, has the latter omitted them ? The second espe- 
ally (ver. 31 : They have Moses and the prophets) was perfectly 
in keeping with the spirit of this GospeL According to Weiz- 
sacker, the two parables have undergone very grave modifica- 
tions in the course of successive editions. In his view, the 
original thought of the parable of the unjust steward was 
this : Beneficence, the means of justification for injustices com- 
mitted by him who shows it. In our Gospel, it is intended 
to promise to the Gentiles an entrance into the kingdom of 
(rod, as a recompense for their benefits toward the lawful 
heirs of the kingdom. The second parable would also belong 
in origin to the tendency of Ebionite Judeo-Christianity ; it 
would transform into a description the idea of the four beati- 
tudes and four maledictions, which in Luke open the Sermon 
on the Mount. Later, it became the representation of the 
rejection of the unbelieving Jews (the wicked rich man and 
his brethren), and of the salvation of the Gentiles represented 
by Lazarus (probably a Gentile, according to ver. 21). We 
shall see if the interpretation justifies suppositions so violent. 

This piece contains : \st The parable of the unjust steward, 
with accompanying refiections (vers. 1—13); 2d Eeflections 
forming an introduction to the parable of the wicked rich 
man, and the parable itself (vers. 14-31). Those two portraits 
aie evidently the counterparts of one another. The idea 
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common to both is that of the relation between the nse made 
of earthly goods and man's future beyond the tomb. The 
steward represents the owner who is able to secure his future 
by a wise use of those transitory goods ; the wicked rich man, 
the owner who compromises his future by neglecting this just 
employment of them. 

1st, Vers. 1-13. The Unjust Steward. — Is there a connec- 
tion between this lesson on riches and the preceding ? The 
formula eXjeye Bi xai, and He said also (ver. 1), se^ms to indi- 
cate that there is. Olshausen supposes that the disciples 
(ver. 1) to whom the parable is addressed are publicans 
brought back to God, those recent converts of chap, xv., whom 
Jesus was exhorting to employ wisely the earthly goods which 
they had acquired unjustly. But the expression : to His dis- 
ciples (ver. 1), refers naturally to the ordinary disciples of our 
Lord. In the sense of Olshausen, some epithet would require 
to have been added. The connection is rather in the keeping 
up of the contrast between the life of faith and pharisaic 
righteousness. The two chief sins of the Pharisees were pride, 
with its fruit hypocrisy, and avarice (ver. 14). We see in the 
Sermon on the Mount, which was directed against their false 
righteousness, how Jesus passes directly from the one of those 
sins to the other (Matt vi. 18, 19). This is precisely what 
He does here. He had just been stigmatizing pharisaic pride 
in the person of the elder son. Now this disposition is ordi- 
narily accompanied by that proud hardness which characterizes 
the wicked rich man, as the heart broken by the experiences 
of faith is naturally disposed to the liberal actions of the 
unjust steward. Hence the form : He said to them also. 

And first the parable: vers. 1-9.* — In this portraiture, as 
in some others, Jesus does not scruple to use the example of 
the wicked for the purpose of stimulating His disciples. And 
in fact, in the midst of conduct morally blamable, the wicked 
often display remarkable qualities of activity, prudence, and 
perseverance, which may serve to humble and encourage 

^ Yer. 1. K. B. D. L. K. omit mvm after fuJn^uu—Yet, 2. 7 Mj}. omit r«» 
after •ttmftumt, — K. B. D. P., Ivfn instead of ^twnm. — ^Ver. 4. K. B. D. some 
Kim.S7r.addM,&iidL.X. ItP»«^w*%Vg., ««•« before ruf.— Vers. 6, 7. K.B.D.L, 
r« yfofufuirm instead of t# yp^fifu^ — Ver. 9. 8 Mjj. some Mnn. Syi**. It*"*, 
MXfim or i«xiir« instead of MXimn, which the T. R. reads ¥rith K** F. P. (J. 
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l)elieveTs. The parable of the unjust steward is the master- 
piece of this sort of teaching. 

The rich man of ver. 1 is a great lord living in the capital, 
far from his lands, the administration of which he has com- 
mitted to a factor. The latter is not a mere slave, as in xii. 
42 ; he is a &eeman, and even occupying a somewhat high 
social position (ver. 3). He enjoys very large powers. He 
gathers in and sells the produce at his pleasura Living 
himself on the revenue of the domain,, it is his duty to trans- 
mit to his master the surplus of the income. Olshausen 
alleges that this master, in the view of Jesus, represents the 
prince of this world, the devil, and that only thus can the 
eulogium be explained- which he passes (ver. 8) on the conduct 
of his knavish servant This explanation is incompatible 
with the deprivation of the steward pronounced by the master, 
ver. 2, and whichi in the view of our Lord, can only denote 
death. It is not Satan who disposer of human life. Satan is 
not even the master of riches ; does not God say. Hag. iL 8 : 
" The silver is mine, and the gold is mine " t Comp. Ps. xxiv. 1. 
Finally, it is not to Satan, certainly, that ^e shall have to 
give account of our administration of earthly goods ! Our 
Lord clearly gives out Himself as the person represented by 
the master, vers. 8 and 9 : The master commended . . . ; and I 
also say unto you. Again, could we admit that in ver. 1 2 the 
expression : faUhfvl in that which is another m^aris (your 
master's), should signify: "faithful to that which the devil 
has committed to you of his goods " ? Meyer has modified 
this explanation of Olshausen i the master, according to him, 
is wealth personified, mammoa But how are we to attribute 
the personal part which the master in the parable plays to this 
abstract being, wealth ? The master can only represent God 
Himself, Him who mdketh poor and inaketh rich, who bringeth 
low and lifteth up. In relation to his neighbour, every man 
may be regarded as the proprietor of his goods ; but in relation 
to God, no one is more than a tenant. This great and simple 
thought, by destroying the right of property relatively to God, 
gives it its true basis in the relation between man and man. 
Every man should respect the property of his neighbour, just 
because it is not the latter's property, but that of God, who has 
entrusted it to him. In the report made to the master about 
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the delinquencies of his steward, we are to see the image of 
that perfect knowledge which God has of all human unfaith- 
fulness. To waste the goods of Gk)d, means^ after having taken 
out of our revenue what is demanded for our maintenance, 
instead of consecrating the remainder to the service of God 
and of His cause, squandering it on our pleasure, or hoarding 
it up for ourselves. Here we have the judgment of Jesus on 
that manner of acting which appears to us so natural : it is to 
forget that we are but stewards, and to act as proprietors. 

The saying of the master to the steward (ver. 2) does not 
include a call to clear himself ; it is a sentence of deprivation. 
His guilt seems thoroughly established. The account which 
he is sunmioned to render is the inventory of the property 
confided to him, to be transmitted to his successor. What 
corresponds to this deprivation is evidently the event by which 
God takes away from us the free disposal of the goods which 
He had entrusted to us here below, that is, deatL The 
setUence of deprivation pronounced beforehand denotes the 
awakening of the human conscience when it is penetrated by 
this voice of God': ** Thou must die ; thou shalt give account'* 
twv^aa^ is stronger than KaXitra^: " speaking with the tone 
of a master." In the phrase rl tovto, tI may be taken as an 
exclamation : " How happens it that I hear this ! " or interro- 
gatively, with roxho in apposition : " Whai do I hear of thee, 
to wit thisf* The accusation which we should expect to 
follow is understood. — ^The present hmrp, in some Alex., is that 
of the immediate futusQ. 

The words : Ae said wUhin himself, have some relation to 
those of XV. 17 : when he came to himself. It is an act of 
recollection after a life passed in insensibility. The situation 
of the man is critical Of the two courses which present 
themselves to his mind, the first, digging, and the second, 
begging, are equally intolerable to him, the one physically, 
the other morally. All at once, after long reflection, he ex- 
claims, as if striking his forehead: I have it! "Eyvwp, I 
have come to see (ver. 4). He starts from the sentence as from 
a fact which is irrevocable : when I am jmt out. But has he 
not those goods, which he is soon to hand over to another, in 
his hands for some time yet ? May he not hasten to use 
them in such a way that he shall get advantage from them 
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when he shall have them no more, by making sure^ for 
example^ of a refuge for the time when he shall be houseless ? 
When man thinks seriously of his approaching death, it is 
impossible for him not to be alarmed at that deprivation 
which awaits him, and at the state of nakedness which will 
follow. Happy if in that hour he can take a firm resolution. 
For some time yet he has in his hands the goods of his divine 
Master, which death is about to wrest from him. Will it 
not be wisdom on his part so to use them during the 
brief moments when he has them yet at his disposal, that 
they shall bear interest for him when they shall be lus no 
more? 

This steward, who will soon be homeless, knows people who 
have houses : '' Let us then make friends of them ; and when 
I shall be turned to the street, more than one house shaU be 
open to receive me.* The debtors, whom he calls to him with 
this view, are merchants who ore in the habit of coming to get 
their supplies from him, getting credit probably till they have 
made their own sales, and making their payments afterwards. 
The Heb. fidro^, the hath, contains about 60 pints. The gift 
of SO of those hcUhs might moimt up to the sum of some 
thousands of francs. The xo/709, corns (homer), contains 10 
ephdhs; and the value of 20 homers might rise to some 
hundreds of francs. The difference which the steward makes 
between the two gifts is remarkable ; it contains a proof of 
discernment He knows his men, as the saying is, and can 
calculate the degree of liberality which he must show to each 
to gain a like result, that is to say, the hospitality he expects 
to receive from them until it be repaid. Jesus here describes 
alms in the most piquant form. Does a rich man, for example, 
tear up the bill of one of his poor debtors ? He only does 
what the steward does here. For if all we have is God's, 
supposing we lend anything, it is out of His property that we 
have taken it ; and if we give it away, it is with His goods 
(thai which is another^ s, ver. 12) that we are generous in so 
acting. Beneficence from this point of view appears as a sort 
of holy unfaithfulness. By means of it we prudently make 
for ourselves, like the steward, personal friends, while we use 
wealth which, strictly speaking, is that of our Master. But 
diflferently from the steward, we do so h^olily, because we know 
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that we are not acting without the knowledge and contraiy to 
the will of the divine Owner, but that, on the other hand, we 
are entering into His purposes of love, and that he rejoices to 
see us thus using the goods which he has committed to us 
with that intentioa This unfaithfulness is faithfulness (ver. 
12). 

The commendation which the master gives the steward 
(ver. 8) is not absolute. It has a twofold limitation, first in 
the word 7^9 oBucla^, " the unjust steward," an epithet which 
he must certainly put in the master's mouth, and then in the 
explanatory phrase: "because he had done vnsdy" The 
meaning of the commendation, then, is to this effect : *' Un- 
doubtedly a clever man ! It is only to be regretted that he 
has not shown as much probity as prudence." Thus, even 
though beneficence chiefly profits him who exercises it, God 
rejoices to see this virtue. And while He has no favour for 
the miser who hoards JSis goods, or for the egoist who 
squanders them. He approves the man who disposes of them 
wisely in view of his eternal future. Weizsacker holds that 
the eulogium given by the master should be rejected from the 
parabla Had he understood it better, he would not have 
proposed this suppression, which would be a mutilation. 

It is with the second part of ver. 8 that the application 
begins. " Wisely : Yes, adds Jesus, it is quite true. For there 
is more wisdom found among the children of this world in 
their mode of acting toward the children of the generation 
to which they belong, than among the children of light in 
their conduct toward those who belong to theirs." AUiv 
o5to9, this age (world) ; the period of history anterior to the 
coming of the kingdom of God. $a>9: the domain of the 
higher life into which Jesus introduces His disciples, and in 
which the brightness of divine wisdom reigna Both spheres 
have their own population, and every inhabitant of the one or 
the other is surrounded by a certain number of contemporaries 
like himself, who form his yeped or generation. Those belong- 
ing to the first sphere use every means for their own interest, 
to strengthen the bonds which unite them to their con- 
temporaries of the same stamp. But those of the second 
neglect this natural measure of prudence. They foiget to use 
God's goods to form bonds of love to the contemporaries who 
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share their character, and who might one day give them a 
full recompense, when they themselves shall want everything 
and these shall have abundance. Yer. 9 finishes the applica- 
tion. The words: and I also say unto you, correspond to 
these: and the Lord commended (ver. 8). As in chap. xv. 
Jesus had identified HimseK with the Father who dwells in 
heaven, so in this saying He identifies Himself with the 
invisible owner of all things : and I. Jesus means : Instead 
of hoarding up or enjoying, — a course which will profit you 
nothing when, on the other side of the tomb, you will find your- 
selves in your turn poor and destitute of everything, — hasten 
to make for yourselves, with the goods of another (God's), 
personal friends (iavroU, to yourselves), who shall then be bound 
to you by gratitude, and share with you their well-being. 
By a course of beneficence, make haste to transform into a 
bond of love the base metal of which death will soon deprive 
you. What the steward did in his sphere in relation to people 
of his own quality, see that you do in yours toward those who 
belong like you to the world to come. The Alex, reading, eVXtTny 
(/lafuovasi), would signify: "that when money shall fail you 
(by the event of death)." The T. R. : iteXhnjre, when ye shall 
fail, refers to the cessation of life, embracing privation of 
everything of which it is made up. 

The friends, according to Meyer and Ewald, are the angels, 
who, affected by the alms of the beneficent man, are attached 
to him, and assist him at the time of his passing into eternity. 
But according to the parable, the friends can only be men 
who have been succoured by him on the earth, poor here 
below, but possessing a share in the everlasting inheritance. 
What service can they render to the dying disciple ? Here 
is perhaps the most difficult question in the explanation of 
the parable. Love testified and experienced establishes be- 
tween beings a strict moral unity. This is clearly seen in 
the relation between Jesus and men. May not the disciple 
who reaches heaven without having gained here below the 
degree of development which is the condition of full com- 
munion with God, receive the increase of spiritual life, which 
is yet wanting to him, by means of those grateful spirits with 
whom he shared his temporal goods here below? (Comp. 
Eom. XV. 27 and 1 Cor. ix. 11.) Do we not already see on 
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the earth the poor Christian, who is assisted by a humane, 
but in a religious point of view defective, rich man, by his 
prayers, by the overflowing of his gratitude, and the edification 
which he affords him, requiting his benefactor infinitely more 
and better than he receives from him 1 Almsgiving is thus 
found to be the most prudent investment ; for the communi- 
cation of love once established by its means, enables him who 
practises it to enjoy provisionally the benefits of a spiritual 
state far superior to that which he has himself reached. A 
similar thought is found in xiv. 13, 14. But if this explana- 
tion seems to leave something to desire, we must fall back on 
sayings such as these : '' He thai hcUh pity upon the poor, lenddh 
unto the Lord." ** InasmtLch aa ye have done it unto one of (he 
hast of these my brethren, ye have done it unto waT It is 
Jesus, it is God Himself, who become our debtors by the 
assistance which we grant to those who are the objects of 
their love. And would such fdends be useless in the hour of 
our dissolution ? To receive is not to introduce. On the con- 
trary, the first of these two tenns assumes that admission is 
already adjudged. Faith, which alone opens heaven, is sup- 
posed in the hearers whom Jesus is addressing in the parable : 
they are disciples, ver. 1. Conversion, the fruit of faith, is 
equally implied, vers. 3 and 4. And since the disciple whom 
Jesus describes has chosen believers as the special objects of 
his liberality, he must to a certain degree be a believer 
himself. 

The poetical expression etemai habitations (tents) is bor- 
rowed from patriarchal history. The tents of Abraham and 
Isaac under the oaks of Mamre are transferred in thought to 
the life to come, which is represented under the image of a 
glorified Canaan. What is the future of poetry but the past 
idealized ? It is less natural to think, with Meyer, of the 
tents of Israel in the desert. We may here compare the 
TToXXal fiovaC, the many mansions, in the Father^s house, 
John xiv. 3. — There remains to be explained the phrase o 
fiafUDva^ T^9 aScxlaf:, the mammon of unrighteousness. The 
word fjMfiwva^ is not, as has often been said, the name of an 
oriental di^dnity, the god of money. It denotes, in Syriac 
and Phoenician, money itself (see Bleek on Matt vi 24). 
The Aramaic name is JiDtD, and, with the article, MIDD. The 
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epithet unrig7ite<ms is taken by many commentators simply to 
mean, that the acquisition of fortune is most frequently tainted 
with sin; according to Bleek and others, that sin readily 
attaches to the administration of it But these are only 
accidental circumstances ; the context points to a more 
satisfactory explanation. The ear of Jesus must have been 
constantly offended with that sort of reckless language in 
which men indulge without scruple: my fortune, my lands, 
my house. He who felt to the quick man's dependence on 
God, saw that there was a usurpation in this idea of owner- 
ship, a forgetfulness of the true proprietor ; on hearing such 
language^ He seemed to see the farmer playing the landlord. 
It is this sin, of which the natural man is profoundly uncon- 
scious, which He lays bare in this whole parable, and which 
He specially designates by this expression, iJie unrighteow 
mammon. The two t^9 oBixia^ vers. 8 and 9, correspond 
exactly, and mutually explain one another. It is therefore 
false to see in this epithet, with De Wette, the Tubingen 
School, Benan, etc., a condemnation of property as such. 
Man's sin does not consist in being, as one invested with 
earthly property, the steward of God, but in forgetting that 
he is so (parable following). 

There is no thought more fitted than that of this parable, 
on the one hand, to imdermine the idea of merit belonging to 
almsgiving (what merit could be got out of that which is 
anotkeft^s T)^ and on the other, to encourage us in the practice 
of that virtue which assurer us of friends and protectors for 
the grave moment of our passing into the world to come. 
What on the part of the steward was only wise imfaithful- 
ness, becomes wise faithfulness in the servant of Jesus who 
acts on acquaintance with principle. It dare not be said 
that Jesus had wit ; but if one could be tempted to use the 
expression at all, it would be here. 

Of the many explanations of this parable which have been 
proposed, we shall merely quote some of the most prominent 
Schleiermacher takes the master to be the Boman knights who 
farmed the taxes of Judsea, and sublet them to needy publicans; 
the steward, to be the publicans whom Jesus exhorted to 
expend on their countrjonen the goods of which they cleverly 
cheated those great foreigners. Henri Bauer sees in the 
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master the Israelitish aathorities, and in the unfaithful steward 
the Judeo-Christians, who, without troubling themselves about 
theocratic prejudices, should strive to communicate to the 
Gentiles the benefits of the covenant According to Weiz- 
sacker, in the original thought of the parable the steward 
represented a Eoman magistrate, who, to the detriment of the 
Jews, had been guilty of maladministration, but who there- 
after strives to make amends by showing them gentleness and 
liberality. No wonder that from this point of view the critic 
knows not what to make of the eulogium passed by the master 
on his steward ! But according to him, the sense and the 
image were transformed, and the description became in the 
hands of Luke an encouragement to rich and unbelieving 
Jews te merit heaven by doing good to poor Christians. The 
arbitrary and forced character of those explanations is clear 
as the day, and they need no detailed refutation. We are 
happy that we can agree, at least for once, with Hilgenfeld, 
both in the general interpretation of the parable and in the 
explanation of the sayings which follow (Die Evangel, p. 199). 
Vers. 10-13.* "He thai is faithftd in that which is hast, 
is faithful also in much ; and he that is unjtist in the least, 
is unjvst also in mttch. 11. If therefore ye have not been 
faithful in the unrighteous TaamrMm, who will commit to your 
trust thai which is trvsi 12. And if ye have not been faithful 
in that which is another marHs, who shall give you that which is 
your ovmt 13. No servant can serve two masters: for either 
he wUl hate the one, and love the other; or else he vnll hold 
to the <me, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.'* — ^Many regard these reflections as arbitrarily placed 
here by Luke. But whatever Bleek may say, is it not just 
the manner in which we constitute ourselves proprietors of 
our earthly goods, which leads us to make a use of them 
which is contrary to their true destination ? The following 
piece, therefore, derives its explanation from the parable, and 
is directly connected with it. Ver. 12 (t^ aXKarpitp) would 
even be unintelligible apart from it. — ^Ver. 10 is a comparison 
borrowed from common life. From the experience expressed 
in the two'parallel propositions of this verse, it follows that a 
master does not think of elevating to a higher position the 

^ Ver. 12. B. L., r« n/ttriff instead of r« u/itrtf**. 
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servant who has abused his confidence in matters of less 
importance. Faithjul toward the master, unjust toward men. 
The application of this rule of conduct to believers, vers. 
11, 12. The unrighteous mammon is GocCs money, which 
man unjustly takes as his oum. Faithfulness would have 
impUed, above aU, the employment of those goods in the 
service of God ; but our deprivation once pronounced (death), 
it impUes their employment in our interest rightly under- 
stood by means of beneficence. Through lack of this fidelity 
or wisdom, we establish our own incapacity to administer 
better goods if they were confided to us ; therefore God will 
not commit them to us. Those goods are called to aKrjOivoi/, 
the true good, that which corresponds really to the idea of 
good. The contrast has misled several commentators to give 
to the word aSt«09 the meaning of deceitful. This is to con- 
found the word aXnjOtvo^ with AXrfOtjf; (yeraciovs). The real 
good is that which can in no case be changed to its opposite. 
It is not so with money, which is at best a provisional good, 
and may even be a source of evil This is the application 
of 10a; ver. 12 is that of 106. Earthly goods are called 
another's good, that is to say, a good which strictly belongs to 
another than ourselves (God). As it is faithfulness to God, 
so it is justice to man, to dispose of them with a view to our 
poor neighbour. That which is our oum denotes the good for 
which we are essentially fitted, which is the normal com- 
pletion of our being, the Divine Spirit become our own spirit 
by entire assimilation, or in the words of Jesus, tJie kingdom 
prepared for us from the fowndation of the world. Our Lord's 
thought is therefore this : God commits to man, during his 
earthly sojourn in the state of probation, goods belonging to 
Him, which are of less value (earthly things) ; and the use, 
faithful or unfaithful, just or unjust, which we make of these 
settles the question whether our true patrimony (the goods of 
the Spirit, of which the believer himself receives only the 
earnest here below) shall or shall not be granted to him 
above. Like a rich father, who should trust his son with a 
domain of little value, that he might be trained later in life 
to manage the whole of his inheritance, thus putting his 
character to the proof, so God exposes external seeming goods 
of no value to the thousand abuses of our unskilful admini- 
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stration here below, that from the use which we mstke of them 
there may one day be determined for each of us whether we 
shall be put in possession, or whether we shall be deprived of 
our true eternal heritage, — the good which corresponds to 
our inmost nature. The entire philosophy of our terrestial 
existence is contained in these words. 

Yer. 1 3, which closes this piece, is still connected with the 
image of the parable : the steward had two masters, whose 
service he could not succeed in reconciliug, the owner of the 
revenue which he was managing, and money, which he was 
worshipping. — The two parallel propositions of this verse are 
usually regarded as identical in meaning, and as differing 
only in the position assigned to each of the two masters 
successively as the objects of iSie two opposite feelings. But 
Bleek justly observes, that the absence of the article before 
61/09 in the second proposition seems to forbid our taking 
this pronoun as the simple repetition of the preceding rov iva 
in the first ; he therefore gives it a more general sense, the 
one or (he other of the two preceding, and places the whole 
difference between the two parallel propositions in the 
graduated meaning of the different verbs employed, holding to 
being less strong than loving, and despising less strong than 
hating. Thus : " He wiU hate the one and love the other ; 
or at least, he will hold more either to the one or other 
of the two, which will necessarily lead him to neglect the 
service of the other." — It makes no material difference. — ^This 
verse, whatever the same learned critic may say, concludes 
this discourse perfectly, and forms the transition to the 
following piece, in which we find a sincere worshipper of 
Jehovah perishing because he has practically made money 
his God. The place which this verse occupies in Matthew 
in the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 24) is also suitable, but 
somewhat uncertain, like that of the whole piece of which it 
forms part. 

2d. Vers. 14-31. ITie Wicked Rich Man, — Tlu introduction 
(vers. 14-18) is composed of a series of sayings which at first 
sight appear to have no connection with one another. Holtz- 
mann thinks that Luke collects here at random sayings scattered 
throughout the Zogia, for which till now he had not found any 
place. But there are only two leading ideas in this introduc- 
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tion: the rejection of the Pharisees, and the permanence of 
the law. Now these are precisely the two ideas which are 
exhibited in action in the following parable : the one in the 
condemnation of the wicked rich man^ that faithful Pharisee 
(^* father AbraTiam" vers. 24, 27, 30) ; the other in the manner 
in which Abraham asserts, even in Hades, the imperishable 
value of the law and the prophets. The relation between 
these two essential ideas af the introduction and of the parable 
is this : the law on which the Pharisees staked their credit 
will nevertheless be the instrument of their eternal condemna- 
tioa This is exactly what Jesus says to the Jews, John v. 
45 : " There is one thai accuseih you, even Moses, in whom ye 
trust" It must be confessed, however, that this introduction, 
vers. 14—18, has a very fragpientary character. It contains 
the elements of a disoouise, rather than the discourse itself. 
But this very fact proves that St Luke has not taken the 
liberty of composing this introduction arl^itrarily and inde- 
pendently of his sources. What historian would compose in 
such a manner ? A discourse invented by the evangelist would 
not have failed to present an evident logical 'connection, as 
much BB the discourses which Livy on Xenophon put into 
the mouth of their heroe& The very brokenness suffices to 
prove that the discourse was really held, and existed pre- 
viously to tliis narrative. 

Vers. 14 and 15.^ "The Pharisees edso, who were covetous, 
heard all these things ; and they derided Sim, 1 5. And He 
said unto them, Ye are they which justify yourselves "before men; 
Ivi God knoweth yowr hearts : for that which is higJdy esteenned 
among Tnen is abomination in the sight of Ood!* — The last words 
of Jesus on the impossibility of combining the service of God 
and mammon, fell full on the heads of the Pharisees, those 
pretended servants of Jehovah, who nevertheless in their lives 
showed themselves such zealous worshippers of riches (Matt 
vi., transition between vers. 18,1 9)1 Hence their sneers (iKfivK- 
Trjpl^etv). The poverty of Jesus Himself was perhaps the 
theme of their derision : " It is easy to speak of money with 
such disdain . . . when one is destitute as thou art" In His 
answer (ver. 15), Jesus gives them to understand that the 

* Ver. 14. K. B. D. L. R. S Mnn. Syr**. It omit »«i before «i ^mft^aut, — Ver. 
15. 11 Mjj. 70 Mun. omit i^r«y after etou. 
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judgment of God is regulated by another standard than that 
of the men who are at their side. It is at the heart that God 
looks ; and the reign of a single passion, such as that avarice 
which devours them, suffices to render odious in His eyes that 
whole righteousness of outward observances which gains for 
them the favour of the world. The phrase : Ye are they which 
justify yourselves, signifies, " your business is to pass yourselves 
off as righteous." The ori,, for, is explained by the idea of 
condemnation, which here attaches to that of knowledge : " God 
knows you [and rejects you], for ... ** ^Ev avOpdyirov;, on the 
part of men, may mean : among men, or in the judgment of 
men. In connection with the idea of being highly esteemed, 
those two ideas are combined. Jesus means : " What men 
extol and glorify, consequently the ambitious, who, like you, by 
one means or another push themselves into the front rank, 
become an object of abomination to God." For all glorifica- 
tion of man rests on falsehood. God alone is great and deserv* 
ing to be praised. 

What had chiefly irritated the Pharisees in the preceding 
was the spiritual sense in which Jesus understood the law, 
unveiling under their airs of sanctity the stain of shameful 
avarice which defiled them. This idea affords the point of 
connection for what follows (vers. 16-18). 

Vers. 16-18.* " The law and the prophets were untU John: 
since that tiw^ the kingdom of Ood is preached, and every m>an 
presseth into it. 17. BiU it is easier for heaven and earth to 
pass, than for one tittle of the law to fail, 18. Whosoever 
putteth away his wife, and Tnarrieth another, committeth adultery: 
and whosoever marrieth her that is put away from her husband 
committeth adultery" — But, adds Jesus (ver. 16), a new era is 
beginning, and with it your usurped dominion comes to an 
end. Since the time of John, that law and those prophets 
which you have made your pedestal in Israel are replaced by 
a new dispensation. To the religious aristocracy which you 
had succeeded in founding there follows a kingdom of God 
equally open to every man (ira^) ; all have access to it as well 
as you ! Bid^€a0ai should not be taken in the passive sense, 
as Hilgenfeld would have it : " Every man is constrained by 

^ Ver. 16. K. B. L. R. X. some Mnn., fitxf instead of ttt before !»«»»•». — 
Ver. 18. B. D. L. some Mnn. It. Yg. omit wi between »«< and «. 
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the gospel/' but as a middle^ in the sense of to hasten, to 
throw themselves. There is^ as it were, a dense crowd pressing 
through the gate which is now open, and every one, even the 
lowest of the publicans, is free to enter. Becall here the 
parables of chap. xv. But while this repentant crowd pene- 
trates into the kingdom (viL 29), the Pharisees and scribes 
remain without, like the elder son in the preceding parable. 
Let them beware, however ! That legal system on which they 
have founded their throne in Israel is about to crumble to 
pieces (ver. 1 6) ; while the law itself, which they violate at 
the very moment they make it their boast, shall remain as the 
eternal expression of divine holiness, and as the dreadful 
standard by which they shall be judged (ver. 17). The Si is 
adversative : hU. It indicates the contrast between the end 
of the legal economy and the permanence of the law. This 
contrast reminds us of the antitheses of Matt, v., of which this 
saying is a sort of summary : " Ye have heard that it was said 
. . , ; tut I say unto you ..." Jesus only abolishes the law 
by fulfilling it and confirming it spiritually. — Kepala, diminu- 
tive of K€pa^, horn, denotes the small lines or hooks of the 
Hebrew letters. The least element of divine holiness which 
the law contains has more reality and durability than the 
whole visible universe. 

The two verses, 16 and 17, are put by Matthew in the 
discourse of Jesus regarding John the Baptist, xi 12, 13, 
inversely in point of order. We can easily understand how 
the mention of John the Baptist, ver. 16, led Matthew to 
insert this saying in the discourse which Jesus pronounced 
on His forerunner. We have seen that in that same discourse, 
as given by Luke (chap, vii.), this declaration was with great 
advantage replaced by a somewhat different saying, vers. 29, 
30 ; and if, as Bleek owns (i. p. 454 et seq.), Luke decidedly 
deserves the preference as to the tenor of the words, it will 
doubtless be the same as to the place which he assigns them ; 
for it is in general on this second point that his superiority 
appears. 

Ver. 18. Not only in spite of the abolition of the legal lorm 
will the law continue in its substance ; but if this substance 
even comes to be modified in the new economy, it will be in 
the direction of still greater severity. Jesus gives as an 
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example the law of divorce. This same idea meets us. Matt. 
y. 31, 32 ; it tallies fully with the meaning of the declaration. 
Matt xix. 3 et seq., Mark x. 2 et seq., which was uttered in 
this same journey, and almost at the same period. Jesus 
explains to the same class of hearers as in our passage, to 
the Pharisees namely, that if Moses authorized divorce, merely 
confining himself to guard it by some restrictions, there was 
a forsaking for a time of the true moral point of view already 
proclaimed Gen. ii., and which He, Jesus, came to re-estab- 
lish in its purity. Luke and Matthew do not speak of the 
case of voluntary separation on the part of the iwTnan referred 
to by Mark (x. 12) and Paul (1 Cor. vil 10, 11). And Paul 
does not expressly interdict the divorced man, as Mark does, 
from contracting a second marriage. Those shades in such a 
precept cannot be voluntary ; they represent natural variations 
due to tradition (Syn.) or to the nature of the context (Paul). 
— ^The parallels quoted leave no doubt as to the real connec- 
tion of ver. 18 with ver. 17. The asyndeton between those 
two verses is explained by the fragmentary character of Luke's 
report What remains to us of this discourse resembles the 
peaks of a mountain chain, the base of which is concealed from 
view, and must be reconstructed by reflection. As to the 
compiler, he has evidently refrained from filling up at his own 
hand the blanks in his document The disjointed character of 
this account has been turned into an accusation against him ; 
but it ought rather to be regarded as a proof of his conscien- 
tious fidelity. 

Does the context, as we have just established it, leave anything 
to be desired ) Has Holtzmann ground for regarding this piece as a 
collection of sentences thrown together at random 1 Or is it neces- 
sary, in order to justify ver. 18, to regard it, with Schleiermacher, 
as an allusion to the divorce of Herod Antipas from the daughter of 
Aretas, and his unlawful marriage with Herodias, — ^a crime which 
the scribes and Pharisees had not the courage to condemn like John 
the Baptist 1 Or, finally, must we, with Olshausen, take the idea 
of divorce in a spiritual sense, and apply it to the emancipation of 
believers from the yoke of the law, agreeably to Hom. vii. 1 et seq. I 
No ; the explanation which we have given, as well as the authen- 
ticity of the context, appear to be sufficiently established by the 
parallels quoted (Matt v. 18, 19 and 31, 32, xix. 3 et seq. ; Mark 
X. 2 et seq.). 

The saying of ver. 17, proclaiming the eternal duration of the law, 
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has appeared to some critics incompatible with the Pauline character 
of Luke's Grospel. Hilgenfeld alleges that the canonical text of Luke 
is falsified, and that the true original form of this passage, as well 
as of many others, has been preserved by Marcion, who reads : *' It 
is easier for heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of my sayings 
to fail." But, L The manifest incompatibility of our canonical 
text with Marcion's system renders it, on the contrary, very probable 
that it was Marcion who in this case, as in so many others, accom- 
modated the text to his dogmatic point of view. 2. Could Jesus 
have applied the word tittle to Sis own sayings before they had been 
expressed in writing ? 3. The parallel, Matt. v. 18, proves that the 
expression in its original meaning reaJly applied to the law. If 
such was the primary application in the mind of Jesus, would it not 
be extremely surprising if, after an earlier Luke had departed from 
it, the more modem Luke should have reverted to it i Besides, this 
supposition, combated by Zeller, is withdrawn by Yolkmar, who 
first gave it forth (Die Evangel^ p. 481). Zeller, however, supposes 
that the evangelist, feeling the anti-Pauline tendency of this saying, 
designedly enclosed it between two others, intended to show the 
reader that it was not to be taken in its literal sense. But would 
it not have been far simpler to omit it altogether 1 And does not 
so much artifice contrast with the simplicity of our Gospels % 

According to the Talmud, Tract. GriiJtin (ix. 10), Hillel, the grand- 
father of Gamaliel, the man whom our modems would adopt as the 
master of Jesus Christ, taught that the husband is entitled to put 
away his wife when she bums his dinner.^ We can understand 
how, in view of such pharisaic teachings, Jesus felt the need of pro- 
testing, not only by affirming the maintenance of moral obligation 
as contained in the law, but even by announcing that the new 
doctrine would in this respect exceed the severity of the old, and 
would conclusively raise the moral obligation to the height of the 
ideal The declaration of Jesus, ver. 17, about the maintenance of 
the law, is, besides, perfectly at one with St. Paul's view (1 Cor. viL 
19) : "The keeping of the commandmenis of Ood is everything;" 
comp. Rom. ii 12 : *' As many as have ainned under the law, sJiall 
be fudged by the law J* 

On the basis of this introduction, announcing to the Phari- 
sees the end of their paraded show of righteousness and the 
advent of real holiness, there rises by way of example the 
following parable. To the words of ver. 15, that which is 
highly esteemed among m^en, there corresponds the representation 
of the sumptuous and brilliant life of the rich man ; to the 
predicate, is an abomiv/ition in the sight of God (same verse), 
the description of his punishment in Hades ; to the declaration 

* JemiB und Hillel, 1867, by Delitzsch, p. 27, where an answer is given to the 
forced interpretation which modem Jews give of this saying. 
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of ver. 17 regarding the permanence of the law, the reply of 
Abraham : they have Moses and the prophets. 

Vers. 19-31. The Parable of the Wicked Rich Ma7L—lt is 
composed of two principal scenes, which correspond so exactly 
with one another, that in their correspondence we must seek 
the very idea of the parable ; these are, the scene on the earth 
(vers. 19-22), and that in Hades (vers. 23-31). 

The terrestrial scene, vers. 19-22.^ It embraces four por- 
traitures which, taken two and two, form counterparts of one 
another: the life of the rich man, ver. 19, and that of the 
poor man, vers. 20, 21 ; then the death of the former, ver. 
22a, and that of the latter, ver. 226. The description of the 
rich man's life presents two prominent features : the magnifi- 
cence of his dress, — irop^^vpa, the upper dress, a woollen 
garment dyed purple, and /3va'a'6<:,, the under garment, a tunic 
of fine linen ; next, the sumptuousness of his habitual style of 
living, — a splendid banquet daily. This description of the life 
of the rich of that day applied to the Jews as well as to the 
Gentiles. Nay, among the former, who sometimes regarded 
wealth as a sign of divine blessing, the enjoyments of that 
privileged state must have been indulged with so much the less 
scruple; so the Pharisees in particular seem to have done 
(xx. 46, 47). — After the rich man, who first claims attention, 
our eyes are carried to the unhappy man laid at the entrance 
of his house, vers. 20 and 21. The Greek name Lamms does 
not come, as some have thought, from Zo-ezer, no hdp, but 
from El-ezer, God helps ; whence the form Eleazar, abbreviated 
by the Babbins into Leazar; and hence Lazarus. This name, 
according to John xi, was common among the Jews. As this 
Is the only case in which Jesus designates one of the personages 
of a parable by his name, this peculiarity must have a signifi- 
cance in the account It is intended, doubtless, as the name 
so often was among the Jews, to describe the character of him 
who bears it By this name, then, Jesus makes this personage 
the representation of that class of the Israelitish people which 
formed the opposite extreme of pharisaism — poor ones whose 
confidence was in God alone, the Aniim of the 0. T., the pious 
indigent 

> Yer. 20. K. B. D. L. X. omit «» after ^t$ and •§ before i^ii3x«r«. — ^Ver. 21. 
K. B. L. W*^, omit r«» ^tx***^' 
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The gateway at the entrance of which he was laid is that 
which conducts in Eastern houses from the outside to the first 
court. The word i^ijSkriTo, was thrown, expresses the heed- 
lessness with which he was laid down there and abandoned to 
the care of those who were constantly going and coming about 
this great house. — The crumbs denote the remains of the meal 
which the servants would sometimes throw to him, but which 
were not enough to satisfy him. The omission of the words tSw 
'^v)(Uav by some Alex, arises from the confusion of the two 
T&v by an ancient copyist ; these words are wrongly rejected 
by Tischendorf ; they are to be preserved as the counterpart 
of the drcyp of water, ver. 24. The nakedness of the poor man 
contrasts with the rich man's elaborate toilet, as those crumbs 
do with his banquets. The words d\X^ Kal, Tnoreover, which 
indicate a higher degree of endurance, forbid ns to regard the 
feature of the dogs licking the sores of Lazarus as an allevia- 
tion of his miseries. Besides, this animal is never represented 
in the Bible, nor among the Orientals in general, in a favour- 
able light. The licking of the poor man's unbandaged wounds 
by those unclean animals as they passed, is the last stroke of 
the picture of his nakedness and forsakenness. 

To the contrast between the two lives there soon succeeds 
that between the two deaths, ver. 22, which introduces the 
contrast between the two states in the life to come. Lazarus 
dies first, exhausted by privations and sufferings. That very 
moment he finds in the heavenly world the sympathy which 
was refused to him here below. In Jewish theology, the 
angels are charged with receiving the souls of pious Israelites, 
and transporting them to that portion of Hades which is 
reserved for them. Alraiham's bosom, a figure also common 
among the Babbins, denotes either intimate communion in 
general (John i. 18), or more specially the place of honour at 
a feast (John xiii. 23) ; this is naturally assigned to the newly- 
arrived stranger, all the more that his earthly sufierings demand 
a rich compensation. Abraham presides at the feast until the 
Messiah comes to take the first place, and the feast of the 
kingdom begins (xiii 25). Meyer concludes, from the fact 
that the interment of Lazarus is not mentioned, and from the 
object avrop, him, that he was transported body arid soul to 
Abraham's bosom. But so early as in the Targum of Can- 
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tides, we find the distinction between body and soul : " The 
righteous whose souls aare carried by angels to paradise." The 
pronoun airrov thus designates only his true self, the soul. — 
The burial of Lazarus is not mentioned, for it took place with- 
out ceremony, or perhaps not at all The body, claimed by 
no one, was thrown to the dunghill. The contrast to the rich 
man is evident. No angels to transport his soul ; but for his 
body, on the contrary, a splendid funeral procession. 

VHxAt is the crime in the life of this rich man which 
accounts for the terrible condition described in the following 
scene ? From the fact that it is not mentioned, the conclusion 
has been drawn that it must be simply his riches. Tlie 
Tubingen School says: he is condemned as being rich, and 
Lazarus is saved as being poor. And M. Eenan thinks that 
the parable should be entitled, not the parable of the wicked 
rich man, but merely ef the rich man. Here, it is said, we 
meet again with the Ebionite heresy of Luke (De Wette). 
But how has it escaped observation, that if no crime properly 
so called is laid to the charge of the rich man, his misdeed is 
nevertheless -clearly indicated ? and it is no other than the very 
existence of this poor man laid at his gate in destitution, 
without any relief being brought to his wants. Such is the 
corpus delicti. The crime of the life described ver. 19, is tJie 
fact referred to vers. 20 and 21. Every social contrast 
between the more and the less, either in respect of fortune, 
or strength, or acquirement, or even piety, is permitted and 
willed by God only with a view to its being neutralized by 
man's free agency. This is a task assigned from on high, the 
means of formiilg those bonds of love which are our treasuro 
in heaven (xii 33, 34). To neglect this offer is to procure 
for oneself an analogous contrast in the other life, — a contrast 
which shall he capable of being sweetened for ue no more than 
we have ourselves sweetened it in the life below. — It would 
be hard to tmderstand how, if wealth as such were the rich 
man's sin, the celestial banquet could be presided over by 
Abraham, the richest of the rich in IsraeL As to Lazarus, the 
real cause of the welcome which he finds in the world to come 
is not his poverty, but that which is already pointed out by 
his name : God is my help. 

The scene from beyond the tomb, vers. 23-31, offers a con- 
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trast exactly corresponding to the terrestrial scene. We do 
not attempt to distinguish in the representation what should 
be taken in a figurative sense and what strictly. The realities 
of the spiritual world can only be expressed by figures ; but, 
as has been said, those figures are the figures of something. 
The colours are almost all borrowed from the palette of the 
Babbins ; but the thought which clothes itself in those figures 
that it may become palpable, is, as we shall see, the original 
and personal thought of Jesus. — Of the two interviews forming 
this scene, the first relates to the rich man's lot (vers. 23-26), 
the second to that of his brethren (vers. 27-31). 

Vers, 23-26.^ After the short sleep of death, what an 
awakening ! The idea of suffering does not lie in the words iv 
T^ ^Zrj, which our versions render by : in hdl, Scheol (Heb.), 
Hades (Gr.), the Inferi or infernal regions (Lat), simply denote 
the abode of the dead, without distinguishing the different 
conditions which it may include, in opposition to the land 
of the living. Paradise (xxiil 43) as well as Gehenna (xii. 5) 
forms part of it Hence, also, from the midst of his punish* 
ment the rich man can behold Abraham and Lazarus. The 
notion of pain is actually found only in the words : being in 
torments. — On Abraham in the abode of the dead, comp. John 
viii 56, where Jesus speaks without figure. — The plural T0J9 
KoKiroi^, substituted for the singular (ver. 22), denotes ful- 
ness ; a whole region is meant where a company is gathered 
together. — ^The situation, ver. 24 et seq., is very similar to 
that of the dialogues of the dead found in the ancients, and 
particularly in the Babbins. ^fovrjaasy calling in a loud voice, 
corresponds to fwjcpodev, afar off, ver. 23. Nothing more 
severe for those Pharisees, who made a genealogical tree the 
foundation of their salvation, than this address put into the 
mouth of the poor condemned man : Father Abraham I " All 
tke circumcised are safe,'* said the Babbins ; therefore, was not 
circumcised equivalent to son of Abraham ? In this situation, 
there arises in the mind of the rich man a thought which had 
never occurred to him while he was on the earth, namely, 

^ Ver. 25. 7 M^jj. 80 Hnn. Vs& omit r» after Aff-iXA/Sir.— Instead of «)• (T. R. 
with some Mnn.), all the documents: »fh. — Ver. 26. ft<. B. L. ItP^'*<»'", t« 
instead of ivi before «'«ri. — Instead of %fr%v4%f (T. R. with E. n. some Mnn.), all 
the docnments, nUf. — K. B. D. omit u before ixu^iy. 
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that the contrast between abundance and destitution may have 
its utility for him who is in want He expresses his dis- 
covery with a simplicity in which shamelessness disputes the 
palm with innocence. The gea vBaro^ with fidirreof : to drop 
water; this expression denotes water falling drop by drop 
from the finger which has been immersed in it ; it thus cor- 
responds to the word crumhs, ver. 21. 

On Jlame, comp. Mark ix. 43-48, 49. Lustful desires, 
inflamed and fed by boundless gratification, change into torture 
for the soul as soon as it is deprived of the external objects 
which correspond to them, and from the body by which it 
communicates with them. — ^The address : my son, in the mouth 
of Abraham, is more poignant still than that of: Father 
Abraham in that of the rich man. Abraham acknowledges 
the reality of the civil state appealed to, and yet this man is 
and remains in Gehenna ! — The word rememher is the central 
one of the parable ; for it forms the bond between the two 
scenes, that of the earth and that of Hades. " Becall the con- 
trast which thou didst leave unbroken on the earth . . ., and 
thou shalt understand that the present corresponding contrast 
cannot be alleviated without injustice. Thou hast let the 
time pass for making Lazarus thy friend (xvi. 8, 9) ; he can 
now do nothing for thee." In atreXxi/3€^, thou receivedst, there 
is, as in the direxeiv, Matt. vi. 2, 5, 16, the notion of receiv- 
ing by appropriating greedily for the purpose of enjoyment 
The selfish appropriation of goods was not tempered in him 
by the free munificence of love. He thought only of draining 
to the very bottom the cup of pleasure which was at his lipa 
The same idea is expressed by the pronoun aov added to 
arfadd, '' thy good things ;" this qualification is not added to 
KaKa, in the second clause; Abraham says simply: '*evil 
things." God trains the human soul by joys and by sorrows. 
The education of every soul demands a certain sum of both. 
This thought forms the foundation of ver. 25. It refers 
exclusively to the pedagogical economy here below or in the 
world above. The words comforted and tormerUed are not the 
equivalents of saved and damned, absolutely taken. Nothing 
could be final among the members of the ancient covenant till 
they had been brought into contact with Jesus Christ ** The 
gospel," says St Peter (1 Ep., iv. 6), " was preached to them 
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that are dead, tJiat they xnight be [capable of being] judged." 
The knowledge of Jesus Christ is the condition on which the 
pronouncing of the final sentence on every soul is based. The 
hour of this judgment has not yet struck for the rich man. 
Consequently this verse neither teaches salvation by poverty 
TiOT damnation by riches ; c5&, here, which is read by all the Mjj., 
is preferable to o8e, he. Here is opposed to : in his lifetime, 

Yer. 26. But even supposing that some concession might 
be made in respect of justice, there is another reason which 
cuts off all hope — the impossfibUity of the thing. The 
Eabbins represent the two parts of Hades as separated by a 
wall; Jesus here substitutes a gulf, a figure which agrees 
better with the entire descriptioa It is the emblem of God's 
inflexible decree. Only from the fact that this gulf cannot be 
crossed ai present, it does not follow that it may not be so one 
day by means of a bridge oflfered to repentant Jews (comp. 
Matt, xii 32). The omission of ol before iKeWev, by the Alex., 
identifies those who pass with those who repass. 

Vers. 27-31.* The second Conversation. — ^The rich man 
acquiesces so far as his own person is concerned. But he 
intercedes for his brethren still in life. And again it is 
Lazarus who must busy himseK on their behalf ! — ^What is 
the thought contained in this conclusion ? Starting from the 
standpoint that the idea of the parable is the condemnation of 
wealth, De Wette, the Tubingen School, and Weizsacker him- 
self find this last part entirely out of keeping with the rest of 
the descriptioa For it is their impenitence face to feice with 
the law and the prophets which exposes the five brethren to 
danger, and not their being rich mea They allege, therefore, 
that Luke at his own hand has added this conclusion, with 
the view of transforming a doctrine which was originally 
Ebionite and Judeo-Christian into one anti-Judaic or Pauline. 
The rich man who, in the original meaning of the similitude, 
simply represented riches, becomes in this conclusion the type 
of Jewish unbelief in respect of the resurrection of Jesus. 
Weizsacker goes the length of regarding Lazarus as the repre- 
sentative of the Gentiles despised by the Jew& This last idea 
is incompatible with the Jewish name Laaarus, as well as 
with the place awarded to him in Abraham's bosom, the 

^ Ver. 29. K. B. L. omit ttvrm after Xtyu or \\yu )i. 
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gathering place of pious Jewz, As to tlie rich man, from the 
beginning he represents not the rich in general, but the rich 
man hardened by well-being, the Pharisee, whose heart, puffed 
up with pride, is closed to sympathy with the suffering. This 
appears from the expressions : Father Abraham, my son, vers. 
24, 25, which are as it were the motto of Israelitish formalism 
(Matt iii. 7-9 ; John viii. 39). This conclusion is thus 
nothing else than the practical application of the parable, which, 
instead of being presented to his hearers in the form of an 
abstract lesson, is given as the continuation of the scene itself 
It is exactly the same in the parable of the prodigal son, in 
which the elder son exhibits the Pharisees with their murmur- 
ings, and the divine answer. The first portrait, vers. 19-21, 
depicted the sin of the rich man ; the second, vers. 22-26, his 
punishment. In this appendix Jesus unveils to His hearers 
the cattse of this misery, the absence of fxeravoia, repcTUance, 
and for those who wished to profit by the warning, the Tneans 
of preventing the lot which threatens them at the moment of 
their death : taking to heart Moses and the prophets very dif- 
ferently from what they have ever done. There must pass 
within them what took place in the prodigal son, the figure of 
the publicans (xv. 1*1 : he came to himself), and in the steward, 
the type of the new believers (xvi. 3 : he said wUhin himself) : 
that act of solemn self-examination in which the heart is broken 
at the thought of its sins, and which impresses an entirely 
new direction on the life, and on the employment of earthly 
goods in particular. To reject this conclusion is therefore to 
break the arrow-point shot by the hand of Jesus at the con- 
sciences of His hearers. 

Ver. 27. The Jive brethren cannot represent the rich of this 
world in general, and as little the Jews who remained unbe- 
lieving in respect of Jesus Christ They are Jews living in a 
privileged, brilliant condition, like that of the rich man — the 
Pharisees, whom this man represented; this relation is the 
idea expressed by the image of the kinship which connects 
them. Some have imagined that those five brethren are 
the five sons of the high priest Annas. Would Jesus have 
condescended to such personalities ? The forms of address : 
father, ver. 27, father Abraham, ver. 30, continue to define 
the meaning of this principal personage very clearly. Aia- 
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fiafnvpeadcu, ver. 28, does not signify only: to declare, but to 
testify in such a way that the truth pierces through the 
wrappings of a hardened conscience (8ta). In putting this 
request into the rich man's mouth, Jesus undoubtedly alludes 
to that thirst for miracles, for extraordinary and palpable 
manifestations, which He nQver failed to meet among His 
adversaries, and which He refused to satisfy. Such demands 
charge with insufficiency the means of repentance which God 
had all along placed in IsraeL Some commentators, unable 
to allow any good feeling in one damned, have attributed this 
prayer of the rich man to a selfish aim. According to them, 
he dreaded the time when his own sufferings would be aggra- 
vated by seeing those of his brethren. But would not even 
this fear still suppose in him a remnant of love 1 And why 
represent him as destitute of all human feeling ? He is not 
yet, we have seen, damned in the absolute sense of the word. 
If we must seek a selfish alloy in this prayer, it can only be 
the desire to excuse himself, by giving it to be understood, 
that if he had been sufficiently warned he would not have 
been where he is. 

Abraham teaches all his sotis by his reply, ver. 29, with 
what earnestness they should henceforth listen to the reading 
of that law and those prophets, the latter of which they had, 
up till now, heard or even studied in vain (John v. 38, 39). 
The subject has nothing to do with unbelief regarding Jesus ; 
the situation of this saying is purely JewisL — ^The rich man 
insists. His answer. Nay, father Abraham, vet. 30, depicts 
the Babbinical spirit of disputation and pharisaic effirontery. 
Repentance would produce, he fully acknowledges, a life wholly 
different from his own (such as it has been described, ver. 19) ; 
but the law without miracles would not suffice to produce this 
state of mind. — Jesus unveils, ver. 31, the complete illusion 
belonging to this idea ol conversion by means of great miracu- 
lous interpositions. He whom the law and the prophets bring 
not to the conviction of his sins, will be as little led to it by 
the sight even of one raised from the dead. After the first 
emotion of astonishment and terror, criticism will awake say- 
ing. Hallucination ! and carnal security, shaken for a moment, 
wUl reassert itself. Jesus not having showed Himself, and 
not having preached to the Jews after His resurrection, this 
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saying cannot be an invention of Luke borrowed from that 
event 

Such is the terrible answer of Jesus to the derision of His 
adversaries, the proud and covetous Fharidees, ver. 14 He 
shows them their portrait, the likeness of their present life, 
and their lot after deatL Now they know what they are in 
the eyes of God (19-21), and what awaits them (23-35) ; they 
know also the real cause of their near perdition, and the only 
means which can yet avert it (27-31). 

From this study it follows : 1. That all the indications of the 
preface (vers. 14-18) are entirely justified ; in particular, that the 
^apuraioi (the Pharisees) ^ ver. 14, is the real key of the parable. 2. 
That there reigns throughout this description a perfect unity of 
idea, and that the context furnishes no well-founded reason for 
distinguishing between an original parable and a later re-handling. 
3. That the piece as a whole, and all its details, are in direct corre- 
spondence with the historical situation in which Jesus was teaching, 
and find their natural explanation without any need of having 
recourse to the later circumstances of apostolic times. 4. That this 
passage furnishes no proof of an Ebionite document anterior to our 
Gospel, and forming one of the essential materials employed by the 
author. Hilgenfeld says {Die Evangel, p. 102) : *^ Nowhere does our 
Gospel allow us to distinguish so clearly the original writing of 
which it is the anti-Jewish and Pauline handling." Nowhere so 
clearly ! This passage proving nothing, it follows that the others 
prove less than nothing. 

This character, not anti-Jewish, but certainly anti-pharisaic, 
belongs equally to the whole series of pieces which we have just 
surveyed (comp. xL 37-xiL 12) ; then (after an interruption), xiii. 
10-31, xiv. 1, XV. 2, xvi 14. The parable of the unfaithful 
steward is also connected with this series by the law of contrast 
Here, then, is the time of the most intense struggle between Jesus 
and Pharisaism in Galilee, like the contemporaneous period, John 
viL-x., in Judaea. 

7. Various Sayings: xvil 1-10. — This piece contains 
four brief lessons, placed here without introduction, and be- 
tween which it is impossible to establish a connection. 
Olshausen and Meyer have attempted to connect them with 
one another and with what precedes. The offence, vers. 1 
and 2, according to them, is either that which the rich man 
gave to his brethren, or that which the Pharisees gave to weak 
believers, by preventing them from declaring themselves for 
Christ But how is the expression, one of ffiese little ones 
(ver. 2), applicable to the rich man's brethren ? And in the 
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second sense, should not the warning be addressed to the 
adversaries rather than unto the disciples (ver. 1) ? — The teach- 
ing regarding pardon (vers. 3, 4) is taken to refer to the 
arrogant harshness of the Pharisees, who did not allow the 
publicans to appropriate the pardon of sins (the offence, vers. 
1, 2) ; or rancour is regarded as one of those offences of 
which we must beware; or, finally, a climax is supposed: 
it is not enough not to do evil to others (vers. 1, 2) ; we 
should also pardon the evil which they do to us (vers. 3 
and 4). These connections, more or less ingenious, are arti- 
ficial ; they are like those by which one succeeds in tagging 
together given rhymes. — ^The petition of the apostles (vers. 
5 and 6) is held to find its occasion in the feeling of their 
powerlessness to pardon. But in this sense, Jesus should have 
spoken in His reply, not of the faith which works external 
miracles, but of that which works by love. Lastly, the 
doctrine taught of the non-meritoriousness of works (vers. 
7-10) is alleged to be introduced by this idea, that the 
greatest miracles wrought by faith confer no merit on man. 
But how could miracles of faith be described as SuiraxOevTa, 
things commanded ? — De Wette is therefore right in declining 
to find a connection between those different sayings. Let us 
add that several of them are placed by Matthew and Mark 
in historical circumstances, where they have their entire appro- 
priateness. We shall be able to state the critical result when 
we come to sum up. 

Vers. 1 and 2} Offences, — " Then said He unto the disciples, 
It is impossible hut that offences {scandals) will come : but woe 
unto him through whom they com^ ! 2. It were "better for him 
that a miMstone were Tianged about his neck, and Tie cast into the 
sea, than that he should offend one of these little ones. Take 
heed to yourselves,*' — The formula ehre Bi, then said He (aor.), 
has not the same weight as the IXeye Be, He was saying to them, 
the significance of which in Luke we have often remarked. 
It is the simple historical fact. — ^AveKBe/crov, inadmissible, 

* Yer. 1. 9 Mjj. 25 Mnn. Yss. omit auT»y after futSnrat. — T. R., with some Mnn., 
only omits r»v before r»«y2«Xa. — K. B. D. L. some Mnn. It*^i., ^\nv »tmt in- 
stead of •MM )f. — ^Ver. 2. If*'*'**'**, u »v» lyif^ntti n yt4»t , . . Marcion appears to 
have read thus; Clem. Hom. perhaps.— K. B. D. L. 20 Mnn. It Yg., Xtttf 
ftv\i»»t instead of /ivXag «ft»»s. 
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The absence of offences is a sapposition which cannot be 
admitted in the sinful state in which the world is plunged. 
The determining particle rov is authentic. — ^The form, (the) 
offences (ra), denotes the entire category of facts of this kind. 
The reading fivko^ 6vik6<:, a millstone moved by an ass, is 
undoubtedly borrowed from Matthew; we must adopt, with 
the Alex., X/^09 /ivXiko^, a millstone of smaller dimensions, 
moved by the hand (ver. 35). — The punishment to which 
ver. 2 alludes was usual among many ancient peoples, and is 
so still in the East The reading of several copies of the 
Itala, which is also found in Marcion, *' It were better for him 
that he had Tiever been horn, or that a stone . . .," arises, no 
doubt, from an ancient gloss taken from Matt xxvi 24. 
This is confirmed by the fact that Clemens Bomanus combines 
in his 1 Cor. 46 the two passages. Matt xviiL 6, 7 (parallel 
to ours) and Matt xxvi. 24. — The little ones are beginners in 
the faith. — ^The final warning. Take heed . . ., is occasioned, on 
the one hand, by the extreme facility of causing offence (ver. 1); 
on the other, by the terrible danger to which it exposes him 
who causes it (ver. 2). The lost soul, like an eternal burden, 
is bound to him who has dragged it into evil, and in turn 
drags him into the abyss. 

The same warning is found Matt xviii. 6 and Mark ix. 42. 
The offence which gave rise to it may be in this context, either that 
which the disciples had given one another in the strife which had 
taken place between them, or that which they had caused to the 
man in whom faith had just dawned (one of these little ones\ and who 
was manifesting it by caring the possessed. Luke evidently did 
not hrww this connection ; for he would not have failed to indicate 
it, — ^he who seeks out historical situations with so much care. Had 
he not, besides, himself mentioned those two facts (ix. 46-50), and 
might he not have connected this admonition with them as Mark 
does 1 Luke, therefore, did not possess this original Mark, which 
Holtzmann regards as one oi his principal sources ; otherwise he 
would not have detached this saying from the fact which gave rise 
to it Bat the account given by Matthew and Mark proves the 
truth oi Lake's introduction, *^ He said urUo the disciples" and the 
accuracy of the document from which he derived this precept 

Vers. 3 and 4.^ jTAe Pardon of Trespasses, — '* If thy brother 

> Ver. 8. 6 Mjj. some Mnn. Vss. omit Ji after f«y.— K. A. B. L. Itf"***^, omit 
ut ri after tif*^frn (words taken, perhaps, from ver. 4 or fmm Matt xyiii. 15). — 
Ver. 4. K. B. D. L. X. some Mnn. UpImi^m qq^j^ ^^, n^i^f. — Instead of i«ri #«, 
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trespass against thee, rebiike him ; and if he repent, forgive him. 
4. And if he trespass against thee seven times in a day^ and 
seven titnes in a day turn again to thee, saying, I repent, thm 
shalt forgive him." — Holiness and love meet together in this 
precept : holiness begins with rebuking ; then, when the rebuke 
has once been taken, love pardons. The pardon to be granted 
to our brethren has no other limit than their repenting, and 
the confession by which it is expressed. 

Matthew (xviiL 15-2'2) places this precept in the same discourse 
as the preceding ; it probably referred also to the altercation which 
had taken place between the disciples on that occasion. But there 
what gives rise to it is a characteristic question of Peter, which 
Luke did not know; otherwise he would not have omitted it; 
comp. xiL 41, where he carefully mentions a similar question put by 
the same apostle. Mark omits this precept about pardon ; but at 
the end of the same discourse we find this remarkable exhorta- 
tion (ix. 50) : " Have salt in yourselves (use severity toward your- 
selves ; comp. V. 43-48), and have peace with one another," — a saying 
which has substantially the same meaning as our precept on the 
subject of pardon. What a proof both of the radical authenticity 
of the saying of Jesus and of the fragmentary manner in which 
tradition had preserved them, as well as of the diversity of the 
sources from which our evangelists derived them ! 

Vers. 5 and 6.^ Faith. — "And the apostles said unto the 
Lord, Increa^ our faith. 6. And the Lord said, If ye had 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye might say unto this sycamine 
tree. Be thou plucked up by the root, and be thou planted in the 
sea ; and it shoidd obey youJ* — This request of the disciples 
must have been called forth by some manifestation of the extra- 
ordinary power of Jesus, with which Luke was unacquainted. 
— The literal force of the word which the disciples use, " Add 
to our faith," assumes that they think they have some. Jesus 
does not deny it ; but He reduces this having to the feeblest 
imaginable quantity, since the smallest organic body is too 
large as an emblem of it. — The only real power in the universe 
is the divine will The human will, which has discovered the 
secret of blending with this force of forces, is raised, in virtue 
of this union, to omnipotence ; and from the time it becomes 
conscious of this privilege, it acts without obstruction, even in 

which T. R., with some Mnn., reads, 7 JUjj. read rpn ri. 12Mjj. 125 Mnm 
It""**, omit all government. 

* Ver. 6. i<. D. L. X. omit raum. 
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the domain of nature, if the kingdom of Goil so requires. 
Perhaps the sycamine to which Jesus points is, in His view, 
the emblem of the kingdom of God, and the sea (here the shore, 
the pure sand) that of the heathen world, that, till now, barren 
soil in which, by the faith and the prayers of the disciples, 
the divine work is henceforth to be planted and to prosper. 

Matthew twice presents a saying similar to that of ver. 6, and 
both times in a definite situation ; first, after the healing of the 
lunatic son, and in contrast to the apostles* lack of faith (xviL 
20, 21). Only in the two cases it is a momUain which is to be cast 
into the sea. Mark, who in narrating the cursing of the fig-tree 
shows himself the most accurately informed, there reproduces this 
parable almost in the same way as Matthew ; only be prefaces it 
with the words, "Have faith in God,** and connects with it an 
exhortation to pardon as the condition of prayer being heard. No 
doubt, owing to the proverbial character of this saying, it may have 
been frequently repeated. But there is a very remarkable dovetail- 
ing between Luke and the two others, Mark especially. Do not the 
words of Jesus in Mark, Have faith in Ood and . . ., perfectly explain 
the prayer of the apostles in Luke, Increase our faith f Here, as at 
xiL 41 (comp. with Mark xiii. 37), the one evangelist has preserved 
one part of the conversation, the other another. With a common 
written source, is that intelligible f As to the admonition regarding 
pardon, which in Mark follows this exhortation to faith (xL 24, 25X 
it sustains to the question of Peter (Matt. xviiL 21), and the exhorta- 
tion in Luke (vers. 3, 4), a relation similar to that which we have 
just observed between Luke xiL 41 and Mark xiii. 37. They are 
fragments of one whole, the grouping of which it is not difiicult to 
restore. 

Vers. 7-10.^ The No^i-ineritorumsness of Works, — "BtU which 
of you, having a servant plowing or feeding cattle, vntl say unto 
him by and by, when he is come from the fidd, Go and sit doion 
to meait 8. And will not rather say unto him. Make ready 
wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself and serve me, till I have 
eaten and druTiken ; and afterward thou shalt eat and drink f 
9. Doth he thank that servant because he did the things thai were 
commanded himt I trow not 10. So likewise ye, when ye 
shall have done all those things which are commanded you, say. 
We are unprofitable servants : we have done that which was our 
duty to do," — This saying, which has no connection with what 

* Ver. 7. K. R D. L. X. 15 Mnn. Ybs, add «»t«# after i^ii.— Ver. 9. 6 Mjj. 
It*"4. omit !«!/»« after htfXtt.^17 Mjj. 180 Mim. omit «»r««.— M. B. L. X. 6 
Mnn. It*"4. omit tv ^«««. — Ycr. 10. The Mss. are divided between «f uXi^iv and 
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immediately precedes, does not the less admirably close this 
series of exhortations given by Jesus, which almost all relate 
to Pharisaism ; it is peculiar to Luka A slave returns in the 
evening, after having laboured all day in the fields. Does 
the master give himself up to extraordinary demonstrations of 
pleasure ? No ; everything goes on in the house according 
to the established order. From the work of the day, the 
servant simply passes to that of the evening; he dresses the 
viands, and serves at table as long (eoD^, or better still, lay; av) 
as his master pleases to eat and drink And only then may 
he himself take his meaL So the most irreproachable of 
men must say to himself that he has done nothing but pay 
his debt to God ; does not God on His side provide for all 
his wants ? From the standpoint of right, they are quits on 
both sides. The word a;^€tb9, unprofitable, here signifies : one 
who hcLS rendered tvo service (beyond what was due). This esti- 
mation of humfo work is true in the sphei-e of right where 
Pharisaism plants itself, and it crushes this system in the dust 
by denying, along with all human merits all obligation on God's 
part to recompense man ; and this estimate should remain 
that of every man when he values his work in the presence 
of God. But there is a sphere higher than that of right, that 
of love ; and in this latter another labour on man's part, that of 
joyful devotion, and another estimate on God's part, that of 
the love which is rejoiced by lova Jesus has described this 
other point of view, xii. 36, 37. Holtzmann thinks it impos- 
sible that this exhortation should have been addressed to the 
disciples (ver. 1). But is not the pharisaic tendency ever 
ready to spring up again in the hearts of believers ? and does it 
not cling like a gnawing worm to fidelity itself ? The words : 
/ trow not, are mistakenly rejected by the Alex. Perhaps the 
ov SoK& has been confounded with the ouro) which follows. 

How are we to explain the position of those four exhortations 
in our Gospel, and their juxtaposition, without any logical bond 1 
According to Holtzmann,^ Luke is about to return to his great 
historical source, the proto-Mark, which he had left since ix. 51 to 
work the collection of discourses, the Logia (comp. xviiL 15, where 
the narrative of Luke begins again to move parallel to that of the 
two others); and hence he inserts here by anticipation the two 

' " Alieady, xTii. 1-4, Luke attempts to return to A. ; then to finish, hegives^ 
besides, several passages taken from A." (p. 156). 
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exhortations, vers. 1-4, which he borrows from this document (A) ; 
then he relates further (vers. 5-10) two sayings which he had 
forgotten, and which he takes from the Logia (A), which he is about 
to quit. But, 1. Why in this case should he not have put these 
last in the first place (which was the natural order, since all the pre- 
ceding was taken from A), and the two first afterwards (which was 
not less natural, since Luke is about to return to A) 9 Besides, 2. 
Has not the exegesis convinced us at every word that Luke certainly 
did not take all those sayings from the same written source as Mark 
and Matthew 9 The only explanation which can be given of the 
fragmentary character of this piece appears to us to be the following : 
Luke had up to this point related a series of exhortations given by 
Jesus, the occasion of which he was able to a certain extent to indi- 
cate ; but he found some in his sources which were mentioned with- 
out any historical indication. It is this remnant scrap at the bottom 
of the portfolio, if I may so speak, which he delivers to us as it was, 
and without any introduction. Hence follow two consequences: 
1. Luke's introductions in this part are not of his inventing. For 
why could not his ingenious mind have provided for these last 
exhortations as well as for all the preceding t A historical case 
like those of xL 1^ 45, xii 13, 41, etc., waa not difficult to 
imagine. 2. There is no better proof of the historical reality of the 
sayings of Jesus quoted in our Syn., than this fragmentary character 
which surprises us. Discourses which the disciples had put into 
the mouth of their Master would not have presented this broken 
appearance. 



THIRD CYCLE. CHAP. XVIL 11-XIX. 27. 

The Last Scen-es of the Jc/wmey. 

This third section brings us to Bethany, to the gates of 
Jerusalem, and to the morning of Palm Day. It seems to 
me evident that Luke, in ver. 11, intends simply to indicate 
the continuation of the journey begun ix. 51, and not, as 
Wieseler will have it, the beginning of a different journey. 
In consequence of the multiplicity of events related^ Luke 
reminds us from time to time of the general situation. It is 
in the course of this third section that his narrative rejoins 
that of the two other Sjm. (xviii. 15 et seq.), at the time 
when children are brought to Jesus that He may bless them. 
This event being expressly placed in Persea by Matthew and 
Mark, it is clear that the following events must have taken 
place at the time when Jesus was about to cross the Jordan, 
or had just passed it. 
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1. The Tm lepers: xvii. 11-19. — ^Vers. 11-19.* Ver. 11. 
even in its construction, reminds us of ix. 51. The xal avT09 
has here, as well as there, peculiar force. The caravans of 
Galilee took either the Samaritan route or the Peraean. Jesus 
follows neither ; He makes one for Himself, the result of His 
deliberate wish, which is intermediate between the two, — ^a fact 
which seems to be expressed by the so marked resuming of 
the subject (fcal ainoi). — ^The phrase hih fieaov may signify 
in Greek : while travelling through both of those provinces, or 
while passing between them. Olshausen takes the first sense : 
he alleges that from Ephraim, whither Jesus retired after the 
resurrection of Lazarus (John xL 54), He visited Galilee once 
more, thus traversing from south to north, first Samaria, and 
then Galilee. (Jess (p. 74) also regards this return from 
Ephraim to Capernaum as probable.' But the governed clause 
to Jerusalem would in this sense be real irony. The second 
sense is therefore the only possible one: Jesus was passing 
along the confines of the two provinces. This meaning is 
confirmed by the absence of the article before the two proper 
names: Samaria and Oalilee, He directed His steps from 
west to east, toward the Jordan, which He must cross to enter 
Fersea, — a fact which harmonizes, as we have seen, with Matt 
xix. 1, Mark x. 1, and even John x. 40-42. — Luke probably 
recalls here this general situation in view of the following 
narrative, in which we find a Samaritan leper mingling with 
Jewish lepers. * Community of suffering had, in their case, 
broken down the national barrier. — Less bold than the leper 
of chap. vL, those unhappy men kept at a distance, according 
to the law. Lev. xiii 46. The space which a leper was bound 
to keep between him and every other person is estimated by 
some at 4, by others at 100 cubits. The cry which they 
uttered with one voice on perceiving J^sus, draws His attention 

* Yer. 11. M. B. L. omit «vr«v tSteir **ftuiri*4, — M. B. L., %m fur»9 instead of 
)m ^ir«i/. — ^Ver. 12. K. L. BomeMnn., vT«yriir«y instead of ««'«r««r«v. — ^The same 
Hjj. omit «i/r«. 

' Gess's reason is the scene of the didraclima, Matt KviL 24-27 ; for the 
eoUectlon for the temple was made in March. But in the year which preceded 
His deatSi, Jesus may possfblj 7ot have paid till sommer the tribute which was 
properly due in spring. The f >>f the collector's question, Matt. ver. 24, seems 
to suppose a payment which VJSa at once Tohintary and in arrears. It is not 
therefore necessary, on this ground, to hold a return from Capernaum to Galilee 
immediately before the last Passover. 
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to the pitiable sight. Without even telling them of their 
cure, He bids them go and give thanks for it. There is a 
dash, as it were, of triumphant joy in this unexpected order. 
As they go {iv r^ {nrdyeiv), they observe the first symptoms 
of the cure which has been wrought, '^immediately one of 
them, seized with an irresistible emotion of gratitude, turns 
back, uttering aloud cries of joy and adoration ; and arrived 
in the presence of Jesus, he prostrates himself at His feet in 
thanksgiving. The difference is to be observed between 
Bo^d^eiv, glorifying, applied to God, and evyapi^aTetv, giving 
thanks, applied to Jesus. As He recognises him to be a 
Samaritan, Jesus feels to the quick the difference between 
those simple hearts, within which there yet vibrates the 
natural feeling of gratitude, and Jewish hearts, encrusted all 
over with pharisaic pride and ingratitude ; and immediately, 
no doubt, the lot of His gospel in the world is presented to 
His mind. But He contents Himself with bringing into 
view the present contrast. — Evpedrjaav has not for its subject 
the participle {motrrpk^^avref;, taken substantively, but SXKoi 
understood. Bleek refers the last words : thy faith hath saved 
thee, to the physical cure which Jesus would confirm to the 
sufferer by leading him to develope that disposition of faith 
which has procured it for him. But have we not here rather 
a new blessing, of which Jesus gives special assurance to this 
leper ? The faith of which Jesus speaks is not merely that 
which brought him at the first, but more still that which has 
brought him back. By this return he has sealed for ever the 
previous transitory connection which his cure had formed 
between Jesus and him ; he recognises His word as the instru- 
ment of the miracle ; he unites himself closely to the entire 
person of Him whose power only he had sought at the first 
And thereby his physical cure is transformed into a moral 
cure, into salvation. 

Criticism suspects this narrative on account of its universalistie 
tendency. But if it had been invented with a didactic aim, would 
the lesson to be drawn from it have been so completely passed over 
in silence) We must in this case also suspect the healing of the 
Gentile centurion's servant in MatthewVind that with more reason 
still, because Jesus insists on the gener^ lesson to be derived from 
the event. / 
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2. Tlie MessiaKs Coming: xvii. 20-xviii. 8. — This piece 
embraces: 1st. A question put by the Pharisees respecting 
the time of the appearance of the kingdom of God, and the 
answer of Jesus (vers. 20, 21) ; 2d. A discourse addressed 
by Jesus to His disciples on the same subject (vers. 22-37) ; 
3rf. The parable of the unjust jndge, which applies the subject 
treated practically to believers (xviiL 1-8). 

1^^. Vers. 20 and 21.^ Ths SpirUuality of the Kingdom. — 
" And when He was demanded of the Pharisees when the king- 
dom of God sJunUd come, He answered them, and said, The king- 
dom of God Cometh not with observation. 21. Neither shall 
they say, Lo here ! or, Lo there ! for, behold, the kingdom of God 
is within you.'* — It is known with what impatience the Phari- 
sees waited for the manifestations of the Messianic kingdom. 
It is natural that they should desire to know the opinion of 
Jesus on the subject. Besides, they would have been glad 
to embarrass Him in the matter, or to drag from Him some 
heresy. Their question rested on a purely external view of 
this divine kingdom ; His advent appeared to their mind as a 
great and sudden dramatic act In the gospel point of view, 
this expectation is certainly not altogether false ; but humanity 
must be prepared for the new external and divine state of 
things by a spiritual work wrought in the depths of the heart ; 
and it is this internal advent which Jesus thinks good to put 
first in relief before such interlocutors, flhe side of the truth 
which He thinks proper to set forth is, as usual, that which 
id mistaken by the parties addressing HIulJ To the Pharisee 
Kicqdemus, who came to Him with a question analogous to 
that which His confreres are now putting, Jesus replies exactly 
in the same way. The expression: iierh mapaTqpri<T€w:, in 
such a way a^ to be observed, relates to the observation of 
objects falling under the senses. The present epxercu, cometh, 
is that of the idea. "Sow, since the kingdom is not established 
in a visible manner, it might happen that it should be present 
without men suspecting it (xi. 20). And this is exactly the 
case (xL 20 : h^is swrprised yov), 

Lo here, lo there, — these words express the impression of those 
who think they see it coming ; Jesus puts in opposition to 
•them His own behold. This last relates to the surprise which 

' Ver. 21. {{. B. L omit i^tv before s«fi. 
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should be felt by His hearers on learning that the kingdom is 
already present. The words &T09 vfi&p are explained by 
almost all modem interpreters in the sense of, in (he ifM 0} 
you. Philologically this meaning is possible ; it may be 
harmonized with the yap. But the VOTb itrrw would in this 
case necessarily require to be put before the regimen; for this 
verb is would have the emphasis, " it is really present!* The 
idea among you would be secondary. If the regimen hna^ 
vfi&v has the emphasis (and its place proves that it has), it 
can only be because these words contain the reason introduced 
by for. They should therefore serve to prove that the kingdom 
of God may have come without its coming being remarked; 
and this is what follows from its internal, spiritual natuie. 
The meaning of this regimen is therefore, vnihin you. Besides, 
the prep, ivro^;, within, always includes a contrast to the idea 
vnthout. If, therefore, we give to it here the meaning of 
among, we must still suppose an understood contrast, that 
between the Jews as people within, and the Gentiles as 
people without. There is nothing in the context giving rise 
to such an antithesis. In giving to evro^i the meaning vjiMi^ 
we are led back to the idea expressed in the answer of Jesus 
to KTicodemus : " Except a man be horn again, he cannot stt 
the kingdom of God," which confirms our explanation. '£<^* 
is, like Ifxxerat, the present of essence. 

2d. Vers. 22-37. The Coming of the ki7iffdom.—T!o the 
Pharisees Jesus declared what they did not know, the spiritual 
essence of the kingdom. But Jesus did not mean to deny the 
external and final appearing of a divine state of things. To 
develope this other side of the truth, He turns to His disciples, 
because it is only to those who possess something of His 
spiritual life that He can speak profitably of His future retnm. 
Thus it is that the treatment of the same subject is modified, 
according to the character of those whom JeflUi ^address es. 
Besides, the abstract idea of the coming of the kmgoo^- 
now presented as the reappearing of Jesus Himself. The 
truth could only be expounded in this aspect to believers 
We may see with what justice the Remu de Thiologie alleges : 
" The fibrst two verses (vers. 20, 21) are in contradiction to the 
rest, and have no connection with what follows!'* (1867 "d 
386.) ' ^' 
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The discourse of Jesus 'bears on three points : Ist. When 
and how will Jesus reappear (vers. 22—25) ? 2d. What will 
be the state of the world then (vers. 26-30) ? 3d. What 
will be the moral condition of salvation in that last crisis 
(vers. 31-37)? 

Vers. 22-25.^ " And He said unto the disciples, The days will 
come when ye shall desire to see one of the days of the Son of 
man, and ye shall not see it. 23. And they shall say to you. 
See here ! or, see there ! go not after them, nor follow them. 24. 
For as the lightning ^ that lighteneth ovl of the one part under 
heaven, shineth unto the other part under heaven ; so shall also 
the Son of man he in His day. 25. But first must He suffer 
many things, and he refected of this generation." — The course 
of thought is this: The kingdom, in the sense understood 
by the Pharisees, will not come immediately (ver. 22); and 
when it shall come, no uncertainty will be felt about His 
appearing (vers. 23, 24). Ver. 25 returns to the idea of 
ver. 22. 

'Hfiipai (ver. 22), days, long days, during which there will 
be time to sigh for the visible presence of the Master. Comp. 
V. 35. The desire to see one of the days of the Son of man 
may refer either to the painful regret of the Church when she 
recalls the happiness enjoyed by her while He was present 
on the earth, or to her impatient waiting for some manifesta- 
tion from on high announcing that the day is at length near. 
Substantially, the first meaning leads to the second, as regret 
does to desire; but the second idea is the dominant one, 
according to the context. When the apostles or their succes- 
sors shall have passed a long time on the earth in the absence 

• of their Lord, when they shall be at the end of their preach- 
ing and their apologetic demonstrations, and when around 
them scepticism, materialism, pantheism, and deism shall 
more and more gain the ascendency, then there shall be 
formed in their souls an ardent longing for that Lord who 

^^ keeps silence and remains hid ; they will call for some divine 
rj^Q manifestation, a single one (fiiav), like that of the old days, to 

>veTS. l^efresh their hearts and sustain the fainting Church. But 

egeS .* • Ygy 28. X. B* L., thy i»fi before th» t^h. 5 Mjj. omit « before thv.—». M., 
the i)«v. — Ver. 24. AU the Mjj., D. excepted, omit *«< after urai.—'B, D. It*^***. 

' 7 p. ^t fy th rifttfa mvrtih 
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to the end, the task will be to walk by faith (ov/c o^aOe, 
ye shall not see), Need we be astonished if in such ciiciun- 
stances the faith of the gr^at majority verges to extinction 
(xviiL 8) ? 

With this heightening of expectation among believers there 
will correspond the seducing appeals of falsehood (ver. 23). 
Literally taken, this verse is in contradiction to ver. 21. But 
ver. 21 related to the spiritual kingdom, whose coming cannot 
be observed or proclaimed, while the subject now in question 
is the visible kingdom, the appearing of which shall be falsdy 
announced. Why shall those announcements be necessaiily 
false ? Ver. 24 gives the explanation. — Gess exhibits the 
application of this teaching, on the one hand, to the folly of 
the Bomanists who wiU have no Church without a visible head, 
and, on the other, to that of Protestant sectaries who expect 
the appearing of the kingdom of God to-day in Palestine, to- 
morrow in Bussia, eta 

Ver. 24. The Lord's coming will be universal and instan- 
taneous. Men do not run here or there to see a flash of 
lightning : it shines simultaneously on all points of the horizon. 
So the Lord will appear at the same moment to the view of 
all living. His appearances as the Bisen One in the upper 
room, when closed, are the prelude of this last advent Bnt 
if He is to return. He must go away, go away persecuted 
This is the subject of ver. 25. — ITiis generaiian can designate 
no other than the Jewish contemporaries of the Messiah A 
separation is about to supervene between Israel and its now 
present Messiah. And this rejection of the Messiah by His own 
people will be the signal for the invisibility of His Idngdom. 
Comp. the antithesis xiii 35 (the faith of Israel bringing back 
the Messiah from heaven). How long will this abnormal state 
last ? Jesus Himself knows not. — But He declares that this 
epoch of His invisibility will terminate in an entirely mate- 
rialistic state of things, vers. 26-30, which will be brought to 
an end suddenly by His advent 

Vers. 26-30.* " And as it was in tlie days of Nbe, so shall 
it be also in the days of the Son of inan, 27. They did eat, 

^ Ver. 27. The Mas. are divided between iltymftuZtm (T. R.) and tymfuJ^ttrt 
(Alex.).~yer. 28. M. B. L. R. X., uait,f instead of »«i »r.— Ver. 80. The ilsa. 
are divided between ««ra rayru (T. R.) and «ar« r« cvr«. 
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tJiey dravJc, they maj^ried, and were given in mawiage, until the 
day that Noe entered into the ark ; and the flood came, and de- 
stroyed them all. 28. Likewise also, as it was in the days of 
Lot ; they did eat, they drank, (hey "bought, they sold, they planted, 
they luilded; 29. But the sanne day that Lot went out of Sodom 
it rained fire and brimstone from heaven, and destroyed them all. 
30. Ev&n, thvs shall it be in the day when the Son of man is 
revealed'' -^-^Wi^'^ believers sigh with growing ardour for the 
return of their Lord, carnal security more or less complete 
takes possession of the race. It is an epoch like those which 
have preceded all the great catastrophes of history. The 
business of earthly life is carried through with regularity ; but 
religious feeling gradually disappears from the heart of men 
who have become secularized. The days of Noe denote the 
120 years during which the ark was a-building. ^E^eyafil- 
fyvTo strictly means, were given in marriage, that is to say, 
young daughters by their parents. The finite verbs fjadiov, 
cTTivov (ver. 28), e^Spefe (ver. 29), are in apposition to iyivero, 
and, as such, are still dependent on w. The apodosis does not 
occur till ver. 30. This form is analogous to the Hebrew 
construction which we have so often observed in Luke (iye- 
vero, with a finite verb for its subject). "E^pe^e is generally 
regarded as active : God caused it to rain. Comp. Gen. xix. 
24, Kal Kvpio^ iPpe^ev (Matt. v. 45). But as in this case the 
air^ ovpavov would be pleonastic, and as Ppexm is found in 
Polybius and the later Greek authors in a neuter sense, it is 
more natural to adopt this sense here, by which we at the 
same time preserve the parallelism between aTrdiKea-ep (subject, 
'TTVp /cal Oeiov) and the aTrdXeaev, ver. 27 (subject, xara^Xva- 
fioi). — The word airoKoKuwrerai, supposes that Jesus is pre- 
sent, but that a veil conceals His person from the view of the 
world. All at once the veil is lifted, and the glorified Lord is 
visible to alL This term occurs again in the same sense, 1 Cor. 
i. 7; 2 Thess. i 7; 1 Pet i. 7; and perhaps 1 Cor. iii. 13. 
The point of comparison between this event and the examples 
quoted is the surprise caused in the bosom of security. — 
Matt xxiv. 37—39 contains a passage parallel to vers. 26, 27 
(the example of Noe). The idea is the same ; but the terms 
are so different, that they forbid us to assume that the two 
editions proceed from the same text 
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Vers. 31-37.^ ''In that day, he which shall he upon tin 
housetop, and his stuff in the house, let him not come down to 
take it away : and lie that is in the field, let him likewise not 
return hack. 32. Bememher Lots wife. 33. Whosoever shaU 
seek to save his life, shall lose it; and whoso&oer shall lose his 
life, shaU preserve it. 34. / tell you, in that night there shall 
he two men in one hed; the one shall he taJcen, and the other shaU 
he left. 35. Two women shall he grinding together; ths <me 
shall he taken, and the other left. 36, 37. And they answered 
and said unto Sim, Where, Lord f And He said unto (hem, 
Wheresoever the hody is, thither will the eagles he gathered toge- 
ther .'* — ^Here is the practical conclusion of the discourse. Jesus 
describes that disposition of mind which, in this last crisis, 
shall be the condition of salvation. The Lord passes with 
His heavenly retinue. He attracts all the inhabitants of the 
earth who are willing and ready to join Him ; but it tran- 
spires in the twinkling of an eye. Whoever is not already 
loosened from earthly things, so as to haste away without 
hesitation, taking flight toward Him freely and joyously, re- 
mains behind. Thus precisely had Lot's wife perished with 
the goods, from which she could not part. Agreeably to His 
habitual method, Jesus characterizes this disposition of mind 
by a series of external acts, in which it is concretely realiied. 
The Bewe de ThSologie (passage quoted, p. 337) condemns luke 
for here applying to the Farousia the counsel to flee, which 
has no meaning, except as applied to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (Matt. xxiv.). This accusation is false, for there is no 
mention of fleeing from one part of the earth to another, but 
of rising from the earth to the Lord, as He passes and dis- 
appears : " Let him not come down (from the roof) ; but, for- 
getting all thai is in the house, let him be ready to follow the 
Lord 1" So he who is in the fields is not to attempt to return 
home to carry upwards with him some object of value. The 
Lord is there ; if any one belongs to Him, let him leave cveiy- 

1 Ver. 82. B. L. It^"*., irtfi*»tnwMtmi iiwtead of #«^«/.--Ver. 88. t(. B. D. B- 
8 Mnn. omit aumt after a^tXim or a*9Xt^u. — Ver. 84. AU the Mjj., B. excepted, 
us instead of • %*$. — ^Ver. 35. K* 1 Mn. omit this verse. — Ver. 86. This Terse is 
wanting in aU the IQj., D. IT. excepted, in several Mnn. If*"**^ (taken from 
Matthew).— Ver. 87. £. 6. H. 25 Mnn., ^rmfut instead of r«>/M.— M. B. L. U. a. 
80 Mnn. add nat after iku. — K. B. L. Q., %xt9tnmxtnffrm.i instead otfmmxhn*- 
rat. 
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thing at once to accompany Him (Matt. xxiv. 18 : the labourer 
should not even return to seek his dress, which he laid aside to 
work). This saying, especially in the form of Matthew, evidently 
referred to the Farousia, which shall come suddenly, and not to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which will be preceded by an 
armed invasion and a long war. Luke's context is therefore 
preferable to Matthew's. — Ver. 23. To save one's life, by 
riveting it to some object with which it is identified, is the 
meajis of losing it, of being left behind with this perishing 
world ; to give oTie's life, by quitting everything at once, is the 
only means of saving it, by laying hold of the Lord who is 
passing. See on ix. 24 Jesus here substitutes for the phrase 
to save his life, the word ^moyoveiv, literally, to give it hirth 
alive. The word is that by which the LXX. express the Piel 
and Hiphil of nm, to live. Here it is having the natural life 
bom again, that it may be reproduced in the fom of spiritual, 
glorified, eternal life. The absolute sacrifice of the natural 
life is the means of this transformation. Here is a word of 
unfathomable depth and of daily application. 

At this time a selection will take place (ver. 34), — a selection 
which will instantaneously break all earthly relations, even the 
most intimate, and from which there wiU arise a new group- 
ing of humanity in two new families or societies, the taJcen 
and the left Aeyo) vfuv, I tell you, announces something 
weighty. Bleek thinks, that as the subject under discussion 
is the return of the Lord as fudge, to be taken is to perish, 
to be left is to escape. But the middle irapaKaji^dvecOai, to 
take to one's self, to welcome as one's own, can only have a 
favourable meaning (John xiv. 3). And St. Paul certainly 
understood the word in this sense; for it is probably not 
without relation to this saying that he teaches, 1 Thess. iv. 
1 7, the taking up into the air of the believers who are alive 
at the return of Christ ; it is the ascension of the disciples, as 
the complement of their Master's. ^A^Upai, to forsake, to 
leave behind, as xiii. 35. The image of ver. 34 supposes 
that the Parousia takes place at night. Ver. 35, on the con- 
trary, supposes it happening during the day. It matters little. 
For one hemisphere it will be in the day ; for the other, at 
night. The idea remains the same : whether he is sleeping, 
or whether he is working, man ought to be sufficiently dis- 
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engaged to give himself over without delay to the Lord who 
draws him. — Handmills were used among the ancients. When 
the millstone was lai^e, two persons turned it together. — ^Ver. 
36, which is wanting in almost all the Mjj., is taken from the 
parallel passage in Matthew. — Thus the beings who shall 
have been most closely connected here below, shall, in the 
twinkling of an eye, be parted for ever. 

The apostle's question (ver. 37) is one of curiosity. Al- 
though Jesus had already answered it in ver. 24, He takes 
advantage of it to dose the conversation by a declaration which 
applies it to the whole world. The natural phenomenon, de- 
scribed by Job xxxix. 30, is used by Jesus to symbolize the 
universality of the judgment proclaimed. The carcase is 
humanity entirely secular, and destitute of the life of God 
(vers. 26-30; comp. ix. 60, Let the dead . . .). The eagles 
represent punishment alighting on such a society. There is 
no allusion in this figure to the Boman standards, for there is 
no reference in the preceding discourse to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Comp. also Matt xxiv. 28, where this saying 
applies exclusively to the Farousia. The eagle, properly so 
called, does not live in flocks, it is true, and does not feed on 
carrion. But aero^, as well as nJTJ, Prov. xxx. 17, may (as 
Furrer shows, Bedeut der Bill. Oeogr. p. 13) denote the great 
vulture (gyps fuiims), equal to the eagle in size and strength, 
which is seen in hundreds on the plain of Gennesai'eth. Some 
Fathers have applied the image of the body to Jesus glorified, 
and that of the eagles to the saints who shaU accompany Him 
at His advent ! 

3d. xviii. 1-8.^ The Widow and the Unjust Judge. — ^This 
parable is peculiar to Luke. The formula €X£76 Zi tcoL^ 
" Furthermore, hear this also," announces it as the conclusion 
of the whole discourse xvii 20 et seq. — ^Weizsacker (p. 139) 
and Holtzmann (p. 132) think that the introduction, ver. 1, 
gives this parable a commonplace application (the duty of 
perseverance in prayer), which does not belong to the original 

1 Ver. 1. K. B. L. M. several Mnn. lt*»fl. omit ««/ after Ji.— 15 Mjj. 60 Mnn, 
add m.vr§»t after «'f«rii«;^ir^«i. — The Mas. are divided between tK»««m and iyc«« 
««F.— Ver. 3. The Mjj., A. excepted, omit rtt after Ji.— Ver. 4. The Mae. art 
divided between nitXn^tf (T. R.) and nhXt^ (Alex.).— K. B. L. X. ItP»«*^, ••J» 
Av^^ff*** instead of »«< mv9fttT9f «»«. — Yer. 7. K. B. L. Q., avrm instead of rf«f 
«vr«». — K. A. B. D. L. Q. X« n. 3 Mnn., ftxitfiivf^u instead oi /uutffvfimf. 
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idea of this discoarse (the imminence of the Parousia). But 
is there not a very close correspondence between the duty of 
persevering prayer, and the danger which the Church runs of 
being overcome by the carnal slumber which has just been 
described in the preceding portraiture ? The Son of man has 
been rejected ; He has gone from view ; the masses are plunged 
in gross worldliness ; men of God are become as rare as in 
Sodom. What is, then, the position of the Church ? That of 
a widow whose only weapon is incessant prayer. It is only 
by means of this intense concentration that faith will be pre- 
served. But such is precisely the disposition which, Jesus 
fears, may not be found even in the Church at His return. 
The parable is therefore placed here most appropriately, and 
the introduction is in perfect keeping with its first intention. 
Comp. xxi 34-86, where we find the same ideas in corre- 
spondence — the danger of being spiritually overcharged in the 
last times, and the duty of unceasing vigilance and prayer. 
'EKKcucelv, to relax, to let go, not to hold determinedly to one's 
rights, like the widow. 

There lies at the foundation of this parable, as in those of 
the indiscreet friend and the lost sheep (xi and rv.), an argu- 
ment h fortiori: **Were God like this judge. He would not 
resist the Church's believing pi^ayer; how much less, being 
what He is I " The condition of the Church after the lord's 
departure is like that of a widow, and of a widow deprived of 
her rights. The Lord has acquired for His own glorious 
prerogatives, which have not yet passed into the domain of 
facts, and the enjoyment of which, if they esteem them at 
their just value, they should claim without ceasing. ^ExBuceiv 
(ver. 3) : to deliver (Sk) by a judicial sentence (SUff). This 
term does not therefore include the notion of vengeance, but 
that of justice to be rendered to the oppressed. — If inrfoind^eiv, 
to disfigure the face, be taken in the weakened sense of impor^ 
tuning, it will be necessary to understand eh t^Xo9, to (he end : 
"lest she importime me to the end (indefinitely)." But 
Meyer prefers keeping the strict sense, both of the verb and 
of eh reko^ (at last) : " Lest she come at last to strike me." 
The participle ipxofiivrf, coming to me, decides in favour of 
this second meaning. There is in this saying a touch of 
pleasantry. — ^Ver. 6. " Hear : for there is a lesson to be drawn 
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even from tWs impious language." — ^Ver. 7. The continml 
crying of the elect recalls the ardent desire of believers to see 
one of the days of the Son of man, xviL 22. — ^The deet are 
those whom God has drawn by the calling of Jesus firom the 
bosom of lost humanity, agreeably to the eternal plan of 
salvation. — If we read fuucpoOvfiel (Alex.), we must give this 
proposition the interrogative meaning : *' Will He not do right 
. . ., and imll He he slow in their behalf, that is to say, to 
punish those who oppress them ?" But the sense which must 
thus be given to hr ainoU is not natural It is much better, 
therefore, to read : fuiKpoOvfi&p, the meaning of which is (vith 
KaC) : " Though He restrain tiis anger an account of His 
[oppressed] elect'* God suffers with them (Saul, Saul, vhy 
persecutest thou me t) ; and therefore Jesus can say of God, 
that He restrains Himself on their account. If, then, He does 
not interpose immediately to deliver them, it is not from 
indifference; it is from long-suffering to their oppressors. 
Comp. 2 Pet. iii 9. It is nowhere said that the objed of the 
unceasing cry of the elect is the punishment of their adver- 
saries, which would not be in keeping with the figure of the 
parable; it is their own deliverance by their being put in 
possession of the heritage to which they are entitled. Bat 
God, it is true, cannot grant this petition without breaking 
the power of those who stand in the way of this act of justice. 
It is to this aspect of His answer that allusion is made by 
the fJMKpoBvfiew, 

*Ep Tox^i, speedily, does not at all mean that the limit of 
divine forbearance is near, which would be inconsistent with 
the long interval of time announced in the words, days will 
come . . . (xvii. 22). The word rather signifies, that the 
hearing once given, the deliverance will be accomplished 
with small delay, in the twinkling of an eye ; comp. Bom. 
xvi. 20 (where, too, we should translate not shortly, but very 
qiiicTdy), ITKi^p : '* I am not afiraid of the Judge failing in 
His duty. The only thing which makes me anxious is this, 
lest the widow fail in hers." — Tifv irlaruf : not some faith in 
general, but the faith, — that special faith of which the widow's 
is an image, which, in spite of the judge's obstinate silence 
and long apparent indifference, perseveres in claiming its right 
— On the earth, in opposition to the Son of man who comes 
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again from heavea — ^We must here remember the sad picture 
of the state of humanity at this epoch (xviL 26-30). Is it 
not to such a state of things that Jesus also makes allusion. 
Matt XXV. 6 : '' And they aU slumbered and slept ? " 

Hilgenfeld and others find in this parable a thirst for vengeance, 
which corresponds rather with the furious zeal of the Apocalypse 
than the true Pauline feeling of Luke. This passage must there- 
fore be " one of those most ancient parts of our Grospel " which Luke 
borrowed from a Jewish document Others, like De Wette, see in 
it, on the contrary, the traces of a laier period, when the Church 
had become the victim of persecution. But, 1. This alleged thirst 
for vengeance nowhere appears in the text. 2. Our passage is full 
of gentleness in comparison with expressions of indignation used by 
Paul himself (Rom iL 4, 5, 8, 9 ; 1 Thess. iii. 15, 16 ; 2 Thess. i 8). 
The spirit of this parable is therefore not in the least opposed to 
that of the Pauline Luke. 3. There is allusion, no doubt, to the 
abnormal position of the Church between Christ's departure and 
His return, but not to persecution strictly so called. 

While Hilgenfeld affects to distinguish in this piece the originally 
Ebionite passages (xviL 1-4, 11-19; xviii 1-8) from those which 
are of Luke's composition (xvii 6-10, 20-37; xviii 1-14), Volkmar 
{Evangel. Marcions, p. 203) maintains that the arrangement of the 
piece is systematic, and rests on the well-known Pauline triad : love 
(xvii l-4),/ai7A (vers. 5-19), liope (ver. 30 et seq.). But it is easy 
to see how forced it is to apply any such scheme to those different 
accounts. 

» 

3. The Paraile of the Pharisee and the Publican: xviii 
9-14. — ^Vers. 9-14.* This parable is peculiar to Luke. Who 
are those nve^ certain, to whom it is addressed ? They 
cannot be Phariseea Luke would have named them, as at 
xvi. 14; and Jesus would not have presented to them as an 
example, in a parable, one of themselves, while designating 
him expressly in this character. Bleek thinks that they were 
disciples of Jesus. But Luke would have equally designated 
them (xvi 1). They were therefore probably members of the 
company following Jesus, who had not yet openly declared 
for Him, and who manifested a haughty distance to certain 
sinners, known to be such, who were in the company with 
them ; comp. xix. 7. — ^The word araOek, standing erect (ver. 

^ Ver. 9. The Mss. are divided between unv and uriv )i »«i. — Ver. 11. M. 
jtpiOTi4M omit irf0s imvrdv. — ^Ver. 12. K. 6., atr0hxaTt»m instead of «r«)i»«r«. — 
Ver. 13. K. B. 6. L. 5 Mnn. Syt*",, « ^i TtXtrtnt instead of »m » nXmfns, — 8 Mjj. 
15 Mnn. It. Vg. omit %tt before r» rmt»t, — Ver. 14. Instead.of n tzuMf (T. R. 
with some Mnn.), 16 Mjj. and 150 Mnn. read n y»f i»uy«f, and K. B. L., ««/ 
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1 1), indicates a posture of assurance, and even boldness (comp. 
standinff afar off,yeT. 13). — Ilpb^ kavrov does not depend 
on araSek : *' standing aside, at a distance^ from the vulgar/' 
— it would have required Koff kavrov (Meyer), — ^but on irpoa- 
i]V)(€To : " lie prayed, speaking thus to himself . . ." It was 
less a prayer in which he gave thanks to God, than a con- 
gratulation which he addressed to himself. True thanksgiving 
is always accompanied by a feeling of humiliation. The 
Pharisees fasted on the Monday and Thursday of every week 
KToaOai denotes the act of acquiring rather than that of pos- 
sessing ; it therefore refers here to the produce of the fields 
(xi 42). — To strike the breast : an emblem of the stroke of 
death which the sinner feels that he has merited at the hand 
of God. The heart is struck, as the seat of personal life and of 
sin. — Aiy(o vfilv (ver. 14) : "I tell you, strange as it may 
appear ..." — The idea of justification, that is to say, of a 
righteousness bestowed on the sinner by a divine sentence, 
belongs even to the 0. T. Comp. Gen. xv. 6; Isa. L 8, 
liii 11. — In the received reading t) hceZvo^, fj is governed by 
/ifiXXov, rather, understood. The suppression of the adverb 
rather serves to prevent the idea that the Pharisee also re- 
ceived his share of justification. In the reading rj ykp ixelvo^ 
(more strongly supported than the others), ^ is explained in 
the same way, and yap has, as is often the case, an interroga- 
tive value : " For think you that he (the Pharisee) could be 
justified?" This somewhat difficult turn of expression has 
occasioned the Alex, correction trap* iKelvov. — Our Lord loves to 
close His parables with axioms formally expressing the funda- 
mental laws of moral life : God will overthrow all self-exalta- 
tion ; but He wiU turn in love to all sincere humiliation. 

Undoubtedly, if Luke's object was to point out m the ministry 
of Jesus the historical foundations for St. Paul's teaching, this piece 
corresponds most exactly to his intention. But no argument can 
be drawn therefrom contrary to the truth of the narrative. For 
the idea of justification byfahh is one of the axioms not only of the 
teaching of Jesus, but of that of the 0. T. (comp. besides the 
passages quoted, Hab. iL 4). 

4. The Children IrougM to Jesus: x viii. 15-1 7. — Vers. 15-1 7.^ 

* Ver. 16. K. B. D. G. L. some Mnn., tmrt/ttt instead of trtrifttifaf. — Ver. 
16. K. B. D. G. L. 4 Mnn. Syr*^., vf^ixukmrt (or . . . kur*) kutm Xi^a" 
instead of ^ef^xaXteafAiff aura t/nn 
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It is here that Luke's narrative rejoins Matthew's (xix. 14) 
and Mark's (x. 13), after having diverged from them at ix. 
51. Jesus is in Fersea. Of his sojourn in this province 
Matthew and Mark have as yet related only one fact — ^the 
conversation with the Pharisees regarding divorce, summarily 
reproduced by Luke, xvi. 13-19. 

By the phrase : even infants (jeal rd . . .), ver. 15, Luke 
would indicate that the consideration enjoyed by Jesus had 
reached its height. Mothers brought him even their nurslings. 
The article before /Spe^ denotes the category. — ^The apostles 
think that this is to abuse the goodness and time of their 
Master. Mark, who likes to depict moral impressions, describes 
the indignation felt by Jesus {^aydxTTjae) on perceiving this 
feeling. Luke is less severe, — the evangelist who is accused of 
abusing the Twelve. After calling back those Uttle ones who 
were being sent away (avrd), Jesus instructs His disciples in 
respect of them. Matthew, as usual, summarizes. — There is 
in children a twofold receptivity, negative and positive, humi- 
lity and confidence. By labour expended on ourselves, we are 
to return to those dispositions which are natural to the child. 
The pronoun r&v roiovrmv, of such, does not refer to other 
children, such as those present, but to all those who voluntarily 
put on the dispositions indicated, Jesus, according to Mark, 
clasped those children tenderly in His arms, and put His 
hands on them, blessing them. Matthew speaks only of the 
imposition of hcmds. These touching details are omitted by 
Luke. For what reason, if he knew them ? They agreed so 
well with the spirit of his Gospel I Volkmar {Die Evangel 
p. 487) explains this omission by the prosaic character of 
Luke (!). According to the same author, these little children 
represent the Gentiles saved by graca Party dogmatics, even 
in this the simplest narrative of the Gospel ! 

5. The Rich Young Man: vers. 18-30. — In the three Syn. 
this piece immediately follows the preceding (Matt. xix. 16; 
Mark x. 17). Oral tradition had connected the two, perhaps 
because there existed between them a real chronological suc- 
cession. — ^Three parts : 1^. The conversation with the young 
man (vers. 18-23) ; 2d. The conversation which takes place 
in regard to him (vers. 24-27) ; 3d The conversation of Jesus 
with the disciples regarding themselves (vers. 28-30). 
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1st Vers. 18-23.* The Rich Tovmg Man, — Luke gives this 
man the title &px^v, chief, which probably signifies here, pre- 
sident of the sjmagogue. Matthew and Mark simply say el?. 
Later, Matthew calls him a young man (ver. 20). His arrival 
is given with dramatic effect by Mark : He i^ame running, and 
kneeled down "before Him, — He sincerely desired salvation, and 
he imagined that some generous action, some great sacrifice, 
would secure this highest good ; and this hope supposes that 
man has power of himself to do good ; that therefore he is 
radically good. This is what is implied in his apostrophe to 
Jesus : Good Mobster ; for it is the man in Him whom he thus 
salutes, knowing Him as yet in no other character. Jesus, by 
refusing this title in the false sense in which it is given Him, 
does not accuse Himself of sin, as has been alleged. If He 
had had a conscience burdened with some trespass. He would 
have avowed it explicitly. But Jesus reminds him that all 
goodness in man, as in every creature whatsoever, must flow 
from God. This axiom is the very foundation of Monotheism. 
Thereby He strikes directly at the young man's fundamental 
error. So far as Jesus is concerned, the question of His per- 
sonal goodness depends solely on the consideration whether 
His inward dependence on that God, the only Good, is com- 
plete or partial If it is complete, Jesus is good, but with a 
goodness which is that of God Himself operating in Him. 
His answer does not touch this personal side of the question. 
In Matthew, at least according to the Alex, reading, which is 
probably the true one, the word good is omitted in the young 
man's address* and the answer of Jesus is conceived in these 
terms : '' Why askest thou 9ne about whai is good t One only 
is good'* Which may signify : " Good is being joined to God, 
the only Good ;" or : " Good is fulfilling the commandments^ 
of God, the only good Being." These two explanations are 
both unnatural Even Bleek does not hesitate here to prefer 
the form of Luke and Mark. That of Matthew is perhaps a 
modification arising from the fear of inferences hostile to the 

» Ver. 20. lOMjj. 26Mnn. It^. Vg. omit r^v after ^uri^.— Ver. 21. K. A. R 
L. 2 Mnn., if vx«((« inBtead of tpvkmlmfinv, — Ver. 22. K. B. D. L. some Mnn. Syr. 
omit rmvrm sfter «»«vr«r )i. — K. F. H. V. several Mnn., •n instead of in. — 
The Mas. are divided between hai*t and )«r (taken from the paiallels), and be- 
tween »»pmfm (T. R.) and •vfmwt (Alex.).— Yer. 28. M. B. L., lytmiti instead of 
tytnrt. 
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purity of Jesiis, winch, might be drawn from the form of His 
answer, as it has been transmitted to us by the two other 
Syn. 

Jesus has just rectified the young man's radical mistake. 
Now He replies to his question. The work to be done is to 
love. Jesus quotes the second table, as bearing on works of 
a more external and palpable kind, and consequently more 
like one of those which the young man expected to be 
mentioned. This answer of Jesus is earnest ; for to love is 
to live ! (See at x. 28.) The only question is how we can 
attain to it. But Jesus proceeds like a wise instructor. Far 
from arresting on their wQ.y those who believe in their own 
strength. He encourages them to prosecute it faithfully to the 
very end, knowing well that if they are sincere they shall h/ 
the law die to the law (GaL il 19). As Gess says : " To take 
the law in thorough earnest is the true way to come to 
Jesus Christ." — The young man's reply (ver. 21) testifies, 
undoubtedly, great moral ignorance, but also noble sincerity. 
^e knows not the spiritual meaning of the commandments, 
and thinks that he has really fulfilled them. Here occurs 
the inimitable stroke of Mark's pencil: "And Jesus, beholdirig 
him, loved him" When critics wish to liiake out Mark to be 
the compiler of the two other evangelists, they are obliged to 
say, with De Wette, that Mark himself, inventing this amiable 
answer, has ascribed to Jesus his own feelings. We see 
much rather in this saying, one of those strokes which reveal 
the source whence the narratives of Mark proceed, and which 
must have been one very near the person of Jesus. It was 
an apostle who was following the impressions of Jesus as 
they depicted themselves in His countenance, and who caught 
as it passed the look of tenderness which He cast on this 
person so sincere and so innocent — ^This look of love was 
also a scrutinizing look (ifjffiXi^a^ airr^, Mark v. 21), by 
which Jesus discerned the good cmd bad qualities of the 
heart, and which dictated to Him the following saying. The 
Se, with cueov(ras (ver. 22), is adversative cmd progressive. It 
announces a new resolution taken by the Lord. He deter- 
mines to call this man into the number of His permanent 
disciples. The real substance of His answer, indeed, is not 
the order to distribute his goods, but the call to follow Him. 
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The giving away of his money is only the condition of 
entering upon that new career which is open to him (see at 
X. 61, xii 33). In the proposal which He makes to him, 
Jesus observes the character which best corresponds to the 
desire expressed by the young man. He asked of Him some 
work to do ; and Jesus points out one, and that decisive, which 
perfectly corresponds to his object, inasmuch as it assures 
him of salvation. To disengage oneself from everything in 
order to follow Jesus conclusively, — ^uch is really salvation, 
life. The formal correspondence of this answer to the young 
man's thought appears in the expression. One iking tkou 
lackest (Luke and Mark) ; and more clearly still in that of 
Matthew, If thou wilt he perfect, go . . . Undoubtedly, 
according to the view of Jesus, man cannot do more or better 
than fulfil the law (Matt. v. 17, 48). Only the law must 
be understood not in the letter, but in the spirit (Matt v.). 
The perfection to which Jesus calls the young man is not 
the fulfilling of a law superior to the law strictly so called, 
but the resd fulfilling, in opposition to that external, literal 
fulfilling which the yoimg man already had (ver. 21). This 
one thing which he lacks is th^ spirit of the law, that is, 
love ready to give everything : this is the whole of the law 
(Luke vi.). The words. Thou shalt have treasure in h^eavm, 
do not signify that this almsgiving will open heaven to him, 
but that, when he shall have entered into this abode, he will 
find there, as the result of his sacrifice, grateful beings, whose 
love shall be to him an inexhaustible treasure (see at xvi. 9). 
The act, which is the real condition of entering heaven, is 
indicated by the last word, to which the whole converges, 
Follow me. The mode of following Jesus varies according to 
times. At that time, in order to be inwardly attached to 
Him, it was necessary for a man to follow Him externally, 
and consequently to abandon his earthly position. At the 
present day, when Jesus lives no more in the body here 
below, the only condition is the spiritual one, but with all 
those moral conditions which flow from our relation to Him, 
according to each one's character and place. — The sorrow 
which this answer occasions the young man is expressed 
by Mark in the most dramatic way : He heaved a deep sigh 
(jaTvypdaasi). The Groq)el of the Hebrews thus described this 
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scene : " Then the rich man began to scratch his head, for 
that was not to his mind. And the Lord said to him : How, 
then, canst thou say, I have kept the law ; for it is written in 
the law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; and lo! 
many of thy brethren, children of Abraham, live in the gutter, 
and die of himger, while thy table is loaded with good things, 
and nothing is sent out to them?"^ Such is the writing 
which some modem critics {e.g. Baur) allege to be the original 
of our Matthew, and the parent of our synoptical literature ! 

2cL Vers. 24-27.* The Conversation regarding the Rich Man. 
— It is not the fact of proprietorship which hinders the soul 
from taking its flight to spiritual blessings ; it is the feeling 
of security which it inspires. So, in Mark, Jesus says, in 
explanation of His first declaration: ''How hard is it for 
them that trust in riches to enter . . . !" The Shemites denote 
the impossibility of a thing by the image of a heavily-laden 
camel arriving at a city gate which is low and narrow, and 
through which it cannot pass. Then, to give this image the 
piquant form which the Oriental proverb loves, this gate is 
Qunsformed into the eye of a needle. Some commentators 
and copyists, not understanding this figure, have changed 
Kd/jurj\o9, camel, into KafiCKo^ (the ri was pronounced £), a very 
unusual word, which does not occur even in the ancient 
lexicographers, and which, it is alleged, sometimes denotes a 
ship's cabla In the received text (rpv^XioM pa(f>iSos:), pcufiiBo^ 
is a correction borrowed from Mark and Matthew ; the true 
reading in Luke is fieXovrf^, which also signifies needle. In^ 
stead of the word rpvfjuikia, the Alex, read rpinrrffia (or 
Tpi^/JM). The first form might come from Mark; but it is 
more probable that it is the second which is taken from 
Matthew, the Gospel most generally used. We must there- 
fore read in Luke, TpvfwXw jSeXovrf^;. 

To exclude the rich from salvation was, it seemed, to 
exclude all ; for if the most blessed among men can only be 
saved with difficulty, what will become of the rest? Such 

^ Quoted by Origen, in Matt. xix. 19. 

' Ver. 24. M. B. L. 4 Mnn. omit 9-tftXo^n ytv^fitfcf, — B. L., ts^<rdftu§fTat 
instead of iiriXfvr«vrffi. — Ver. 25. S. 7 Mnn., xti/tnX9t instead of xc^nx*!'. — > 
ti. B. D. TfnfiMTtti L. R. rfvirtifuiTtt, instead of r^vfiaXiets. — M. B. D. L. 
8 Mnn., fitXetnt instead of f»^ihf.-^A. D. M. P. 20 Mnn. Syi«». ItP'«'««"*, Vg., 
^nXSuf instead of twixiuv, 

VOL. 11. 
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appears to be the connection between vers. 25 and 26. De 
Wette joins them in a somewhat different way : " As every 
one more or less seeks riches, none therefore can be saved" 
This connection is less natural — Jesus, according to Matthew 
and Mark, at this point turns on His disciples a look full of 
earnestness (ififike^^a^ avroU, looking upon them) : '' It is but 
too truo ; but there is a sphere in which the impossible is 
possible, that of the divine operation (^apk r^ Oeo), wiih 
Ood)" Thus Jesus in the twinkling of an eye lifts the 
mind of His hearers from human works, of which alone the 
young man was thinking, . to that divine work of radical 
regeneration which proceeds from the One only good, and of 
which Jesus is alone the instrument Gomp. a similar and 
equally rapid gradation of ideas, John iiL 2, 5. — Which 
would have been better for this young man — to leave bis 
goods to become the companion in labour of the St. Peters 
and St Johns, or to keep those possessions so soon to be laid 
waste by the Boman legions ! 

3d. Vera. 28-30/ The Conversation regarding the Disciples. 
— There had been a day in the life of the disciples when a 
similar alternative had been put before them ; they had re- 
solved it in a different way. What was to accrue to them 
from the course which they had taken? Peter asks the 
question innocently, in the name of alL The form of his 
inquiry in Matthew, What shall we have ihere/ore f contains, 
more expressly than that of Luke and Mark, the idea of an 
expected recompense. In Matthew^ the Lord enters at once 
into Peter's thought, and makes a special promise to the 
Twdve, one of the grandest which He addressed to them. 
Then, in the parable of the labourers, He warns them against 
indulging pride, on the ground that they have been the first 
to follow Him. It is difficult fully to harmonize this parable 
with the special promise which precedes it^ without holding 
that the promise was conditional, and was not to be fulfilled, 
except in so &r as they did not abandon themselves to the 
spirit of pride combated in the parable, which savours of 
refinement As, therefore, Luke places this same promise in 

' Vcr. 28. K« B. D. L. some Itfiin. ItP-"<«»«, m^ivrtt tim instead of «^»««/»w 
watra zat. — Ver. 80. K. 6. L. 8 Mnn., •# wx* instead of •§ •». — B. D. M. 
10 Mnn., Xff^n instead of «r«Xff/3ii. 
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a wholly different setting, xxii. 28—30, a context with which 
it perfectly agrees, it is probable that Matthew placed it here 
through an association of ideas which admits of easy explana- 
tion. According to Luke and Mark, the promise by which 
Jesus answered Peter is such as to apply to aU believers ; 
and it behoved to be so, if Jesus did not wish to favour the 
feeling of self-exaltation which breathed in the question of 
the apostle. There is even in the form. There is no man 
that . . . (Mark and Luke), the express intention to give to 
this promise the widest possible application. — All the relations 
of natural life find their cmalogies in the bonds formed by 
community of faith. Hence there arises for tl\e believer a 
compensation for the painful rupture of fleshly ties,^ which 
Jesus knew so well by experience (viii. 19-21 ; comp. with 
viiL 1-3) ; and every true believer can, like Him, speak of 
fathers and mothers, brethren and children, who form his new 
spiritual family. Luke and Mark speak, besides, of houses ; 
Matthew, of lands. The communion of Christian love in 
reality procures for each believer the enjoyment of every - 
sort of good belonging to his brethren ; yet, to prevent His 
disciples from supposing that it is an earthly paradise to 
which He is inviting them. He adds in Mark, with persecu- 
tions. Matthew and Luke had assuredly no dogmatic reason 
for omitting this important correction, if they had known it. 
— Luke likewise omits here the maxim, *' Many that are first 
shall he lasty etc. . . ./* with which this piece closes in Mark, 
and which in Matthew introduces the parable of the labourers. 

The common source of the three Syn. cannot be the proto-Mark^ 
as Holtzmann will have it, unless we hold it to be at their own 
hand that Luke ascribes to this rich man the title, nUer of the 
synagogue, and that Matthew calls him a young man. As to Luke's 
Ebionite tendency, criticism is bound to acknowledge, with this 
piece before it, that if salvation by voluntary poverty is reaUy 
taught in our Gospel, it is not less decidedly so by the other two 
Syn. ; that it is a heresy, consequently, not of Luke, but of Jesus, 
— or rather, a sound exegesis can find no such thing in the doctrines 
which our three evangelists agree in putting in the Master^s mouth. 

6. The Third AnTwuncement of the Passion: xviii. 31-34. 
— ^Vers. 31-34. Twice already Jesus had announced to His 
disciples His approaching sufferings (ix. 18 et seq., 43 et seq.); 
yet, as proved by the request of the two sons of Zebedee (Matt 
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XX. 20 ; Mark x. 35), their hopes constantly turned towards 
an earthly kingdom. In renewing the announcement of His 
Passion, Jesus labours to abate tiie offence which this event 
will occasion, and even to convert it into a support for their 
faith, when at a later date they shall compare this catastrophe 
with the sayings by which He prepared them for it (John 
xiii. 19). Mark prefaces this third announcement by a 
remarkable introduction (x. 32). Jesus walks before them 
on the road ; they follow, astonished and alarmed. ' This 
picture reminds us of the expression, lie set His face sUdfastly 
(Luke ix. 51), as well as of the sayings of the disciples and 
of Thomas (John xi. 8, 16). What substantial harmony 
under this diversity of form! In general, Luke does not 
quote prophecies ; he does so here once for all, and, as it were, 
in the mass. The dative t^ vi^ may be made dependent on 
yeypafifieva, ** written for the Son of man" as the sketch of 
His course ; or reXeo-^i/o-erat, " shall be accomplished in 
respect to the Son of man," in His person. The first con- 
struction is simpler. The form of the fut. passive used by 
Luke denotes passive abandonment to suffering more forcibly 
than the active futures used by Matthew and Mark. The 
kind of death is not indicated in Luke and Mark so positively 
as in Matthew {aravp&aaC) ; nevertheless the details in this 
third announcement are more precise and more dramatic than 
in the preceding. See at ix. 45. On ver. 34 Eiggeabach 
justly observes: "Toward everything which is contrary to 
natural desire, there is produced in the heart a blindness 
which nothing but a miracle can heal." 

As ver. 34 has no parallel in the other two Syn., Holtzmann 
thinks that Luke makes this reflection a substitute for the account 
of the request preferred by Zebedee's sons, which is found here in 
the narratives of Matthew and Mark But does not a perfectly 
similar reflection occur in the sequel of the second announcement 
of the Passion (ix. 45), where no such intention is admissible 1 It 
is difficult for those who regard Luke's Grospel as systematically 
hostile to the Twelve, to explain the omission of a fact so unfavour- 
able to two of the leading apostles. Yolkmar {Die Evangel p. 501) 
has found the solution : Luke wishes to avoid offending the Judeo- 
Christian party, which he desires to gain over to Pauunism ! So, 
artful in what he says, more artful in his silence, — such is Luke in 
the estimate of this school of criticism I 

7. The Healing of Bartimefus: xviii. 35-43. — John's very 
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exact narrative serves to complete the synoptical account. 
The sojourn of Jesus in Peraea was interrupted by the call 
which led Jesus to Bethany to the help of Lazarus (John xi.). 
Thence He proceeds to Ephraim, on the Samaritan side, 
where He remained in retirement with His disciples (John xi. 
54). It was doubtless at this time that the third announce- 
ment of His Passion took place. On the approach of the 
feast of Passover, He went down the valley of the Jordan, 
rejoining at Jericho the Galilean caravans which arrived by 
way of Persea. He had resolved this time to enter Jerusalem 
with the greatest publicity, and to present Himself to the 
people and to the Sanhedrim in the character of a king. It 
was His hour, the hour of His manifestation, expected long 
ago by Mary (John iL 4), and which His brethren (John vii. 
6-8) had thought to precipitate. 

Vers. 35-43.* Luke speaks of a blind man sitting by the 
wayside, whom Jesus cured as He came nigh to Jericho; 
Mark gives this man's name, Bartimeus; according to his 
account, it was as Jesus went out of Jericho that He healed 
him; finally, Matthew speaks of two blind men, who were 
healed as Jesus departed from the city. The three accounts 
harmonize, as in so many cases, only in the words of the 
dialogue ; the tenor of the sufferer's prayer and of the reply of 
Jesus is almost identical in the three (ver. 38 and parallel). 
Of those three narratives, that of Mark is undoubtedly the 
most exact and picturesque ; and in the case of a real differ- 
ence, it is to this evangelist that we must give the preference. 
It has been observed, however (Andreas Beweia des Glaviens, 
July and August 1870), that Josephus and Eusebius distin- 
guished between the old and the new Jericho, and that the 
two blind men might have been found, the one as they went 
out of the one city, the other at the entrance of the other. Or, 
indeed, it is not impossible that two cures took place on that 
day, the one on the occasion of their entrance into the city, 
the other on their leaving it, which Matthew has combined ; 
Luke applying to the one, following a tradition slightly altered, 
the special details which had characterized the other. This 

* Ver. 85. K. B. D. L., t^asTuv instead of s'^rairw*. — ^Ver. 88. A. E. E. n. 
10 Mun. omit in^*v. — Ver. 89. B. D. L. P. X. some Mnn., ^tynwn instead of 
en»irr,rt. — Yer. 41. K. B. D. L. X. omit "ktymt beiore «. 
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double modificatioii might have been the more easily introduced 
into the oral narrative, if Jesus, coming from Ephraim to 
Jericho, entered the city, as is very probable, by the same road 
and by the same gate by which He left it to go to Jerustdem. 
If there were two blind men, they might then have been 
healed almost on the same spot. — The name Bartimms (son of 
Timeus), which Mark has preserved, comes either from the 
Greek name Tifuuof;, the honourable, or from the Aramaic, 
same, mmia, blind ; blind, son of the blind (Hitzig, Keim). 
Mark adds : the "blind man. The term suggests the name by 
which he was known in the place* 

The address, eon of David, is a form of imdisguised Messianic 
worship. This utterance would suffice to show the state of 
men's minds at that time. The rebuke addressed to him by 
the members of the company (ver. 39) has no bearing what- 
ever on the use of this title. It seems to them much rather 
that there is presumption on the part of a beggar in thus 
stopping the progress of so exalted a personage. — The reading 
of the T. E., au^TTT^aij, is probably taken from the parallels. 
We must redd, with the Alex. : avyijajf (a term more rarely 
iised). — Nothing could be more natural than the sudden 
change which is effected in the conduct of the multitude, as 
soon as they observe the favourable disposition of Jesus ; they 
form so many inimitable characteristics preserved by Mark 
only. With a majesty truly royal, Jesus seems to open up to 
the beggar the treasures of divine power : ** What wilt thou 
that I shall do imto thee 7 " and to give him, if we may so 
speak, carte blanche (v. 41). 

In replying to the blind man's prayer, ver. 42, He says, thy 
faith, not, my power, to impress on him the value of that 
disposition, in view of the still more important spiritual 
miracle which remains to be wrought in him, and, hath saved 
thee, not, hath made ihee whole ; although his life was in no 
danger, to show him that in this cure there lies the beginning 
of his salvation, if he will keep up the bond of faith between 
him and the Saviour's person. Jesus allows Bartimeus to give 
full scope to his gratitude, and the crowd to express aloud 
their admiration and joy. The time for cautious measures is 
past Those feelings to which the multitude give thenjselves 
up are the breath preceding that cmticipation of Pentecost 
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"wliicli is called Palm Day. Ao^d^ecv relates to the power, 
alveiv to the goodness of God (ii. 20). 

The undeniable superiority of Mark's narrative obliges Bleek to 
give up here, at least in part, his untenable position of regarding 
Mark as the compiler of the two others. He acknowledges, that 
even while using the narrative <^ the other two, he must have had 
in this case a separate and independent source. So far well ; but 
is it possible that this source absolutely contained nothing more 
than this one narrative 1 

Holtzmann, on the other hand, who regards the proto-Mark as 
the origin of the three Syn., finds it no less impossible to explain 
how Matthew and Luke could so completely alter the historical side 
of the account (the one : two blind men instead of one ; the other : 
the healing before entering Jericho^ rather than after, etc.), and to 
spoil at will its dramatic beauty, so well reproduced oy Mark. 
And what signifies the explanation ^ven by Holtzmann of Luke's 
transposition of the miracle, and which is borrowed from Bleek ; 
that Luke has been led by the succeeding history of Zaccheus to 
place the healing before the entrance into Jericho ! 

Yolkmar, who derives Luke from Mark, and Matthew from the 
two combined, alleges that Mark intended the blind man to be the 
type of the Gentiles who seek the Saviour (hence the name Barti- 
meus ; Timeus comes, according to him, from Thima, iJie undean) ; 
and the company who followed Him, and who wish to impose silence 
on the man, to be types of the Judeo^hristians, who denied to the 
Gentiles access to the Messiah of Israel If Luke omits the most 
picturesque details, it is because of his p'osak character. If he omits 
the name Bartimeus, it is because he is offended at finding the 
Gentiles designated as impure beings. If he places the miracle 
before entering Jericho, it is because he distinguishes the heaUng of 
the man from that of his paganism, which shaU be placed after, and 
that in the salvation granted to Zaccheus.* Zaccheus, the pure, is 
the counterpart of Timeus, ihe ttndean {Die Evangel, pp. 502-505). 
Of its kind this is the climax f Such is the game of hide and seek 
which the evangelists played with the Churches on the theme of the 
person of Jesus I After this we need give no other proofs ot this 
author's sagacity. 

8. Jesus at the Souse of Zaccheus: xix. 1-10^. — Vers. 
1-10.* In Matthew and Mark, the account of Jesus* entry into 

* It might be tliought that we are jesting. Here are the words : " The blind 
mendicant of Mark is cleft by Lnke into two halves : (a) The blind man as such, 
whom he places before the entrance of Jericho ; (b) the pagan element in the 
blind man, which is placed after leaving Jericho (in Zaccheus).*' 

« Ver. 2. D. G. 7 Mnn. Syr. Iti*«>*« Vg. omit««x«i//»fWf.— K.L. Syr«". omit 
0vr«f between mat and n*. — B. K. n. some Mnn. It*^. Yg. omit nv. — Yer. 4. 
The Mss. are divided between r^^^^y (T. R. and Alex.) and r^r)^/u»f (Byz. 
and 25 Mnn.). — K. B. L. add i«« r« before i^r/tfr^r. —Instead of )<* tKutnt, which 
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Jerusalem immediately follows that of the healing of Barti- 
meus. There is a blank left by them, for Jesus stayed at 
Bethany, and there passed at least one night (John xiL 1 et 
seq.). This blank, according to Luke, is still more considerabla 
For before arriving at Bethany, Jesus stopped at Jericho, and 
there passed the night (ver. 5). Luke's source is original, 
and independent of the other two Syn. It was Aramaic, as 
is proved by the heaping up of Kai, the paratactic form, as 
well as the expression ovofuiTv KaXovfievo^, vers. 1, 2. Comp. 
L 61. — The name Zaccheus, from lat, to he pure, proves the 
Jewish origin of the man. — There must have been at Jericho 
6ne of the principal custom-houses, both on account of the 
exportation of the balm which grew in that oasis, and which 
was sold in all countries of the world, and on account of the 
considerable trafiSc which took place on this road, by which lay 
the route from Peraea to Judaea and Egypt. Zaccheus was at 
the head of the office. The person of Jesus attracted his 
peculiar interest, no doubt because he had heard tell of the 
benevolence shown by this Prophet to people of his class. 
Most certainly rk iari (ver. 3) does not signify : which of the 
members of the company He was (Bleek), but : what was His 
appearance. After having accompanied the crowd for a little, 
without gaining his end, he outruns it 

The sycamore is a tree with low horizontal branches, and 
consequently of easy assent. 'EKclinf;, for : 8v iKcivrj^ oSov (ver. 
19). Was the attention of Jesus called to his presence in the 
tree by the looks which the people directed toward him ? Did 
He, at the same time, hear His name pronounced in the crowd ? 
In this case, it is unnecessary to regard the address of Jesus 
as the effect of supernatural knowledge. There is something 
of pleasantness, and even of sprightliness, in the form : " Make 
haste and come down ; for to-day I must aMde at thy house!* 
The word must indicates that Jesus has recognised in him, on 
account of this eager desire which he has to see him, the host 
whom His Father has chosen for Him at Jericho. Here there 
is a lost sheep to be found. It is the same unwearied convic- 
tion of His mission as in meeting with the Samaritan woman. 

T. R. reads with A. and 2 Mnn. only, all the others, ixi/virr. — Yer. 5. M. B. L. 
omit the words ut%v avrt* »•$, — Ver. 8. O. E. M. n. several Mnn., »pff9 instead 
of Infvf, — Yer. 9. fi<* L. R. omit irnr after Afi^ecft, 
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What absolute consecration to the divine work 1 And what 
sovereign independence of human opinion ! In the multitude, 
which is yet swayed by pharisaic prejudices, there is general 
discontent There is nothing to show that the disciples are 
also included under the words : " They all murmured." The 
expression frraJB^^ Be, "hU Zaccheus standing" (before the 
Lord, ver. 8), immediately connects the following words of the 
publican with those popular murmurs. Sradek denotes a 
firm and dignified attityde, such as suits a man whose honour 
is attacked. " He whom Thou hast thought good to choose as 
Thy host, is not, as is alleged, a being unworthy of Thy choice." 
Did Zaccheus pronounce the words of ver. 8 at the time when 
Jesus had just come under his roof? This is what we should 
be Iqd to suppose at the first glance by the words : biU he 
stood ; nevertheless, this movement on the part of Zaccheus 
would appear a little hasty, and the answer of Jesus : Salvation 
is came (ver. 9), proves that He had already sojourned for a 
time with His host. Was it, then, at the moment when Jesus 
was resuming His journey (Schleiermacher, Olshausen)? 
Vers. 11 and 28 may support this supposition. But the 
word to-day (ver. 9), which recalls the to-day of ver. 5, places 
this dialogue on the very day of His arrival The most suitable 
time appears to be that of the evening meal, while Jesus 
converses peacefully with His host aild the numerous guests. 
Unless the terms of vers. 11 and 28 are immoderately pressed, 

. they are not opposed to this view. 

Most modern interpreters take the words of Zaccheus as a 
vow inspired by his gratitude for the grace which he has just 
experienced. *IBov, lehold, is taken to indicate a sudden 
resolution : '' Take note of this resolution : From this moment 
I give . . . , and I pledge myself to restore . . ." But if the 
presv / ffive may certainly apply to a gift which Zaccheus 
makes at the instant once for aU, the pres. / restore fourfold 
seems rather to designate a rule of conduct already admitted 
and long practised by him. It is unnatural to apply it to a 
measure which would relate only to some special cases of 
injustice to be repaired in the future. ^IBov, behold, is in 

, keeping with the unexpected revelation, so far as the public are 
concerned, in this rule of Zaccheus, till then unknown by all, 
and which he now reveals, only to show the injustice of those 
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murmurs with which the course of Jesus is met *' Thou hast 

not brought contempt on Thyself by accepting me as Thy host, 

^ publican though I am ; and it is no ill-gotten gain with which 

I entertain Thee." In this sense, the oTadeX^ Si, but he stood, 
\ is fully intelligible. By the half of his goods, Zaccheus, of 

\ course, understands the half of his yearly income. In the 

case of a wrong done to a neighbour, the law exacted, when 
restitution was voluntary, a fifth over and above the sum 
taken away (Num. v. 6, 7). Zcujcheug went vastly further. 
Perhaps the restitution which he imposed on himself was that 
forcibly exacted from the detected thief. In a profession like 
his, it was easy to commit involuntary injustices. Besides, 
Zaccheus had under his authority many employes for whom 
he could not answer. 

Jesus accepts this apology of Zaccheus, which indeed has 
its worth in reply to the murmurs of the crowd ; and without 
allowing the least meritorious value to those restitutions and 
those extraordinary almsgivings. He declares that Zaccheus is 
the object of divine grace as much a& those can be who accuse 
him. His entrance into his house has brought salvation 
thither. Notwithstanding the words, '^Jestcs said unto him . . .," 
the words following axe addressed not to Zaccheus, but to the 
entire assembly. The w/)o? ainov, unto him, therefore signifies : 
with His eyes turned upon him as the subject of His answer; 
comp. vii 44. Jesus is the living salvation. Beceived as 
He was into the house. He brought into it by His very pre- 
sence this heavenly blessing. KaJBori, agrembly to the fact that 
(for so much as), indicates the reason why Jesus can assert 
that Zaccheus is saved this day. But is this reason the fact 
that Zaccheus is a descendant of Abraham according to the 
flesh, and has preserved this characteristic as much as any 
other Jew, notwithstanding his Babbinical excommunication ? 
No ; Jesus could not make the possibility of salvation depen- 
dent on the naked characteristic of being a member of the 
Israelitish nation. This idea would be in contradiction to His 
whole teaching, and to the very saying which concludes this 
verse. The term, son of Abraham, must therefore be taken in 
its spiritual sense : " Zaccheus is restored to this character 
which he had lost by his excommunication. He possesses it 
in a still higher sense than that in which he had lost it" — 
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Ver. 10. Lod, so far as a son of Abraham according to the 
flesh ; but fownd (he, the same one, kcu airosi), as a son of 
Abraham according to the spirit Thus the maxim of ver, 10 
readily connects itself with ver. 9. 

According to Hilgenfeld (p. 206), this piece is not in the least 
Pauline ; it belongs to the ancient Ebionite source. According to 
Holtzmann, on the contrary (p. 234), it is entirely Luke's. It may 
be seen hovr critics agree with one another on questions of this sort ! 
As concerns ourselves, we have established an Aramaic source. On 
the other hand, we are at one with Holtzmann in acknowledging the 
traces of Lake's style (ico^orc, ver. 9 ; ^eicia, ver. 3 ; iKtCvrj^^ ver. 4 ; 
8iayoyvv{€(v, ver. 7). Hence we conclude that Luke himself trans- 
lated mto Greek this- account, which is taken from, an Aramaic 
document 

9. The Parable of {he Pawnds: xix, 11-27. — Ver. 11. 
Hie iTvtroduction. — ^We have already observed in the multi- 
tudes (xiv. 25, xviii. 38, xix. 1-3), and even in the disciples 
(xviii 31 ; comp. with Matt xx. 20 et seq.), the traces of 
an excited state. Ver. 11 showa that it went on increasing 
as they approached Jerusalem, The profound calmness and 
self-possession ot Jesus contrasts with the agitation which is 
produced around Him. — ^The words okowovtw^ avrwv, ** as they 
heard these things^* and TfpoaOii^ elve, ** He added, and spake,'* 
establish a close relation between the parable of the pounds 
and the preceding conversation. But we need not conclude 
therefrom that this parable was uttered as a carUintuUian oi the 
conversation. It may, indeed, have been so merely in respect 
of time (ver. 28). The relation indicated by the introduction 
is purely moral : the so striking contrast between the conduct 
of Jesus toward Zaccheus, and the g^aeraUy received ideas^ was 
such that every one felt that a decisive crisis was near. The 
new was on the eve of appearing ; and this imminent revolu- 
tion naturally presented itself to the imagination of all in 
the form in which it had always been described to them. 
The word wapaxprjfM, immediately, stands first in the proposi- 
tion, because it expresses the thought against which the 
parable following is directed. The verb ava<f>alif€a0(u, to 
appear, answers well to the great spectacle for which they were 
looking. — That Luke himself deduced this introduction from 
the contents of the parable, as Weizsacker supposes, is not 
impossible. But up to this point we have too often recog- 
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nised the historical value of those short introductions, not to 
admit that Luke's source, from which he took the parable, 
contained some indication of the circumstances which had 
called it forth. 

Vers. 12-14.* The Probation. — A man of noble birth goes 
to ask from the sovereign of the country which he inhabits 
the government of his province. Before undertaking this 
journey, which must be a long one, — for the sovereign dwells 
in a distant country, — this man, concerned about the future 
administration of the state after his return, puts to the proof 
the servants who have till now formed his own household, and 
whom he proposes afterwards to make his officers. For that 
purpose, he confides to each of them a sum of money, to be 
turned to account in his absence. Hereby he will be able to 
estimate their fidelity and capability, and to assign them in 
the new state of things a place proportioned to the qualities 
of which they shall have given proof. Meanwhile the future 
subjects protest before the sovereign against the elevation 
of their fellow-citizen. Some features in this picture seem 
borrowed from the political situation of the Holy Land 
Josephus relates that on the death of Herod the Great, Arche- 
laus, his son, whom he had appointed his heir, repaired to 
Bome to request that Augustus would invest him in his 
father's dominions, but that the Jews, wearied of this dynasty 
of adventurers, begged the emperor rather to convert their 
country into a Roman province. This case might the more 
readily occur to the mind of Jesus, as at that very Jericho 
where He was speaking there stood the magnificent palace 
which this Archelaus had built. — The word evyeifiy?, of nobU 
birth, evidently refers to the superhuman nature of Jesua — 
Mcucpdv is an adverb, as at xv. 13. This far distance is the 
emblem of the long interval which, in the view of Jesus, was 
to separate His' departure from His return. 

The expression, to receive a kingdom, includes the installa- 
tion oi Jesus in His heavenly power, as well as the prepara- 
tion of His Messianic kingdom here below by the sending 
ot the Holy Spirit and His work in the Church. — ^A mina, 
among the Hebrews, was worth about £6 sterling.^ It is 

^ Ver. 18. 8 Mjj. 20 Mnn. Or. read » « instead of Mt, 
* Keil, HctndiK der B'lbl, Archdologie, voL it p. 144. . 
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not, as in Matt xxv. 14, ail his goods which the master dis- 
tributes ; the sum, too, ia much less considerable ; the iakrUs 
of which Matthew speaks are each worth about £400. The 
idea is therefore different. In Luke, the money entrusted is 
simply a means of testing. In Matthew, the matter in ques- 
tion is the administration of the owner's fortune. The sums 
entrusted, being in Luke the same for all the servants, repre- 
sent not gifts (j(apla-fuircL), which are very various, but the grace 
of salvation common to all believers (pardon and the Holy 
Spirit). The position of every believer in the future kingdom 
depends on the use which he makes of that grace here below. 
It is surprising to hear Jesus call this salvation an €Ka'}(urrov, 
a very Utile (ver. 17). What an idea of future glory is given 
to us by this saying! The Alex, reading iv ^, ver. 13, 
assumes that epxofiai has the meaning of travelling; while 
with &I9 it would signify to arrive. The first reading implies 
that the time during which the absence of Jesus lasts is a 
constarU returning, which is perfectly in keeping with the 
biblical view. " I say unto you, that from this time ye shall 
see the Son of man sitting on the throne . • ., and coming in 
the douds of heaven^* Matt. xxvi. 64. The ascension is the 
first step in His return here below. Ver. 14 describes the 
resistance of the Jews to the Messianic sovereignty of Jesus, 
and that during all the time which separates His first from 
His second coming. 

Vers. 15-19.^ Thefaithftd Servants. — From ver. 15 onwards 
Jesus depicts what will happen at the Parousia. Every ser- 
vant will share in the power of his master, now become king, 
in a degree proportioned to his activity during the time of his 
probation (the reign of grace). While the means of action 
had been the same, the results differ; the amount of power 
committed to each will therefore also differ in the same pro- 
portion. It is entirely otherwise in Matthew. The sums 
committed were different ; the results are equal in so far as 
they are proportioned to the sums received ; there is there- 
fore here equality of faithfulness and equal testimony of satis- 
faction. Everything in Matthew's representation turns on the 

' Yer. 16. M- B. D. L. some Mnn. Or., Mmxu instead of i%m»u, — K. 6. D. L. 
Syif^. Or.yTi ^tiVfmyftMTiwutr^ instead of ns n iurfyfifrtv^mr; — Ver. 17. B. D. 
3 Mnn. Or., tyyi instead of iv. 
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personal relation of the servants to their master, whose fortune 
(ver. 14^ his goods) they are commissioned to administer and 
increase, and who rejoices equally in the active fidelity of all ; 
while in Luke the one point in question is to settle the posi- 
tion of the servants in the economy of glory which is opening, 
and consequently to determine the proportion of fedthfulness 
displayed during the time ot labour and probation which has 
just closed. — The ten, the five cities (vers. 17 and 19), repre- 
sent moral beings in a lower state of development^ but whom 
the glorified faithful are commissioned to raise to their divine 
destination. 

Vers. 20-27.* Of the other seven servants there is no men- 
tion ; they fall either into the category of the preceding, or 
into that of the following. The ground on which the latter 
explains his inactivity is not a mere pretext. His language 
is too plain-spoken not to be sincere. He is a believer who 
has not found the state of grace offered by Jesus so brilliant 
as he hoped, — a legal Christian, who has not tasted grace, and 
knows nothing of the gospel but its severe nlorality. It seems 
to him that the Lord gives very little to exact so much. With 
such a feeling, the least possible only will be done. God 
should be satisfied with us if we abstain from doing ill, from 
squandering our talent Such would have been the language 
of a Judas dissatisfied with the poverty of Christ's spiritual 
kingdom. In Matthew, the unfaithful servant is offended not 
at the insufficiency of the master's gifts in general, but at the 
inferiority of those given to himself, in comparison with those 
of his associates. This is a Judas embittered at the sight of 
the higher position assigned to Peter or John. 

The master's answer (ver. 22) is an arguanentum ad homu 
nem : The more thou knowest that I am austere, the more 
shouldest thou have endeavoured to satisfy me ! The Chris- 
tian who lacks the sweet experience of grace ought to be the 
most anxious of labourers. The fear of doing ill is no reason 
for doing nothing, especially when there are means of action, 

' Yer. 20. K«. 6. D. L. R. 2 Mnn., • in^^f instead of trtftt. — ^Yer. 22. 9 Mjj. 
omit )f after Acyu. — ^Ver. 23. AUthe Mjj. except K. omit m* before r^«^(cr. 
— Ver. 26. M. B. L. 7 Miin. omit ym^ after Xiy^. — K. B. L. 7 Mnn. omit ««-* 
«i>r«tf after mftnttrmi. — Ver. 27. The Mss. are divided between mkmiv (T. R., 
Byz.) and TtTws (Alex.).— ((. B. F. L. R. some Mnn. Syr. add Mrt»i after 
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the use of which covers our entire responsibility. What does 
Jesus mean by the banker f Gould it be those Christian 
associations to which every believer may entrust the resources 
which he cannot use himself { It seems to us that Jesus by 
this image would rather represent the divine omnipotence of 
which we may avail ourselves by prayer, without thereby 
exposing the cause of Christ to any risk. Of him who has 
not worked the Lord will ask, Hast thou at least prayed ? — 
The dispensation of glory changes in the case of such a ser- 
vant into an eternity of loss and shame. The holy works 
which he might have wrought here below, along with the 
powers by which he might have accomplished them, are com- 
mitted to the servant who has shown himself the most active. 
This or that pagan population, for example, which might have 
been evangelized by the young Christian who remained on the 
earth the slave of selfish ease, shall be committed in the 
future dispensation to the devoted missionary who has used 
his powers here below in the service of Jesus. — At ver. 26, 
the same form of address as at xiL 41, 42. The Lord con- 
tinues as if no observation had been interposed, replying all 
the while, nevertheless, to the objection which has been 
started. There is a law, in virtue of which every grace 
actively appropriated increases our receptivity for higher 
graces, while all grace rejected diminishes our aptitude for 
receiving new gracea From this law of moral life it follows, 
that gradually all graces must be concentrated in faithful 
workers, and be withdrawn from n^ligent servants. Chap. 
viiL 18, Jesus said. That which he seemeth to have; here he 
says. That he hath. The two expressions are true. We have 
a grace which is bestowed on us ; but if we do not assimilate 
it actively, we do not really possess it ; we imagine we have it. 

Ver. 27 (comp. ver. 14) represents the Messisih's reckoning 
with the Jewish people, as vers. 15-26 represent His reckon- 
ing with the Church. ITK.'qv, only : " After judging the ser- 
vants, there remains mly one thing." This punishment of 
the Jews includes, along with the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the state of rejection in which they are plunged till the Lord's 
return. 

The ruling idea of this parable in Luke is therefore that of 
a time of probation between the departure and the return of 
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i the Lord, necessary to prepare the sentence which shall fix the 
position of every one in the state of things following the 
.; Paronsia. Hence follows the impossibility of that immediate 
* appearing of the kingdom of God which filled the minds of 
the crowd now accompanying Jesus to Jerusalem. Luke's 
parable thus forms, as Holtzmann acknowledges, a complete 
whole ; and whatever the same learned critic may say, it must 
be confessed that the introduction, ver. 11, indicates its true 
bearing, — a fact confirming the idea that this introduction be- 
longed to Luke's sources, and proceeded from accurate tradition. 

The relation between this parable and that of the talents in 
Matthew is difficult to determine. Strauss has alleged that Luke's 
was a combination of that of the husbandmen (Luke xx.) and that 
of the talents (Matt. xxv.). But the internal harmony of Luke's 
description, which Holtzmann acknowledges, does not admit of this 
supposition. Meyer regards it as a re-handling of the parable of the 
talents in Matthew. The action is undoubtedly similar, but, as we 
/ have seen, the thought is radically different. The aim of Matthew*s 

parable seems to be to encourage those who have received less, by 
promising them the same approbation from the Master if they are 
equally faithful, and by putting them on their guard against the 
temptation of making their inferiority a motive to spiritual indiffer- 
ence, and a pretext for idleness. We have seen that the idea of the 
parable in Luke is quite different It must therefore be admitted 
that there were two parables uttered, but that their images were 
borrowed from very similar fields of life. The analogy between the 
two descriptions may perhaps have caused the importation of some 
details from the one into the other (e.^. the dialogue between the 
master and the unfaithful servant). 

Here we have reached the end of that journey, the account 
of which begins ix. 51. Jesus first traversed the countries 
lying south from the old scene of His activity, then the border 
regions of Samaria and Galilee, finally Persea ; He has thus 
come to the gates of Jerusalem. From the moral point of 
view. His work also has reached a new stage. On the one 
hand, the enthusiasm of the people is at its height, and all 
believing Galilee, the nucleus of His future Church in Israel, 
accompanies Him to form His retinue when He shall make 
His kingly entry into His capital ; on the other, He has com- 
pletely broken with the pharisaic party, and His separation 
from the nation as such, swayed by the pharisaic spirit, is 
consummated. He must die ; for to let Him live would, on 
the part of the Sanhedrim, be to abdicate. 
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We have not followed step by step Eeim's criticism on this last 
part of the journey. - It is the masterpiece of arbitrariness. What- 
ever does not square with the proportions of Jesus as settled before- 
hand by the learned critic, is eliminated for one reason or another. 
Those reasons are found without difficulty when sought After 
John, Luke is the most abused. For Matthew's two blind men he 
substitutes one, because he thinks right to reproduce the other in 
the form of the person of Zaccheus. Timeus (the impure) becomes 
Zaccheus (the pwre)y the impure pure ! Mark replaces the second by 
Timeus, the father (also blind) of Bartimeus ! Eeim here reaches 
the height of Volkmar. — ^The blindness is overcome by the power of 
enthusiasm which was reigning at the moment, and which, by 
exalting the force of the vital nervous fluid, reopens the closed eyes 
temporarily or lastingly ! Luke invents, in the despised person of 
Zaccheus, a counterpart to proud Jerusalem, which knows not the day 
of her visitaHon (xix. 42). It is true that this last expression of 
Jesus, as well as His tears over Jerusalem, with which it is con- 
nected, is invented, as much as the history of Zaccheus. The two 
counterparts are imaginary ! 
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sojouEN AT jeeusali;m. 

Chap. xix. 28-xxi. 38. 

THIS part includes three principal events : I. The entry of 
Jesus into Jerusalem (xix. 28-44). II. The exercise 
of His Messianic sovereignty in the temple (xix. 45-xxi 4). 
III. The prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
Jewish people (xxi 5-38). — The relation between these three 
events is easily understood. The first is the Gnal appeal of 
Jesus to His people ; with the second there is connected the 
decisive rejection of Israel ; the third is, as it were, the pro- 
nouncing of the sentence which falls on this refusal. 

FIRST CYCLE. CHAP. XIX. 28-44. 

The Entry of Jems irUo Jerusalem. 

This narrative embraces: 1^^. The preparations for the 
entry (vers. 28-36) ; 2d. The joy of the disciples and of the 
multitude on coming in sight of Jerusalem (vers. 37-40) ; Si 
The tears of Jesus at the same instant (vers. 41-44). 

Is^. Vers. 28-36.* The Preparations for the Entry. — The 

* connection indicated by the words, while thus ^peaJcing, He 

werU, is rather moral than of time : '* while speaking thus [of 

the unbelief of Israel], He nevertheless continued His journey 

^Yer. 29. Marcion omitted all the piece, yers. 29-46. — K. B. L. some Una. 
omit Atfrav after ftm^nrm, — Ver. 80. K. B. D. L. 8 Mnn. Or., Xi^^y instead of 
ii<ri#y. — B. D. L. add »•« before Xv^mmt, — ^Ver. 81. 6 Hjj. 8 Mnn. It*'*^. Or. 
omit Mtfrm after ifun, 
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(imperf. eiropevero) to Jerusalem." "Efiirpoa^eu signifies not 
in advance (eh ro irp6<r0€v), but before [His disciples], at their 
head. Comp. Mark x. 32 : " They were in the way going wp 
to Jerusalem ; and Jesnie went "before them, and they were amaaed, 
and as they followed they were afraid'' 

According to John, while the great body of the caravan 
pursued its way to Jerusalem, Jesus stopped at Bethany, 
where a feast was prepared for Him, and where He passed 
one or even two nights; and it was after this stay that 
He solemnly entered the capital, where the rumour of His 
approach had already spread. These circumstances fully 
explain the sc^ne of Palm Day, which in the synoptical 
account comes npon ns somewhat abruptly. Bleek finds a 
certain obscurity in Luke's expression : " When He came nigh 
to Bethphage and Bethany ; " for it is not known how those 
two localities are related. In Mark (xi 1) the same difficulty 
(Matt XXL 1 does not speak of BeUiany). Add to this that 
the 0. T. nowhere speaks ' of a village called Bethphage, and 
that tradition, which indicates the site of Bethany so certainly, 
says absolutely nothing about that of this hamlet. The 
Talmud alone mentions Bethphage, and in such a way as to 
show that this locality was very near Jerusalem, and was 
even joined to the city. Bethphage is without the walls, it 
is said ; and the bread which is prepared in it is sacred, like 
that which is made in the city (Bab, Pesachim, 63. 2 ; 
MenMhoth, 7. 6, etc). lightfoot, Benan, Caspari ^ have con- 
cluded from these passages that Bethphage was not a hamlet, 
but a district, the precinct of the city extending eastward as 
far as the Mount of Olives, and even to Bethany. According 
to the Babbins, Jerusalem was to the people what the camp 
had formerly been to Israel in the wilderness. And as at the 
great feasts the city could not contedn all the pilgrims who 
came from a distance, and who should strictly have found an 
abode in the camp (the city), and there celebrated the feast, 
there was added, they say, to Jerusalem, to make it sufficient, 
all this district situated on the side of the Mount of Olives, 
and which bore the name of Bethphage (place of figs), Bethany 
-was the beginning of this district where the pilgrims encamped 
in a mass ; and perhaps its name came from Beth-Chani, place 

' ChronoL geograph. MtUeUung in das Leben Jesu^ 1869, pp. 161 and 162* 
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of booths (the merchants' tents set up in the sight of this 
multitude) (Caspari^ p. 1 6 3). Nothing could in this case be 
more exact than the mode of expression used by Luke and 
Mark : wJien He came to Bethphage (the sacred district) and to 
Bethany (the hamlet where this district began). — ^EXomp 
might be taken as the gen. plural of iKala, olive trees (iKeu&v). 
i w 1 1 i.,i ■ But in Josephus this word is the name of the mountain itself 

(eXauoi;, olive wood) ; comp. also Acts i 12. This is the most 
probable sense in our passage. At ver. 37 and xxii. 39, 
where Luke uses this word in the first sense, he indicates it 
by the art. r&v. 

The sending of the two disciples proves the deliberate 
intention of Jesus to give a certain solemnity to this soene. 
Till then He had withdrawn from popular expressions of 
homage ; but once at least He wished to show Himself as 
King Messiah to His people (ver. 40). It was a last call 
addressed by Him to the population of Jerusalem (ver. 42). 
This course, besides, could no longisr compromise His work 
" He knew that in any case death awaited Him in the capitaL 
— John (xii 14) says simply, Jesus fownd the yoimg ass^ 
without indicating in what way. But the words which follow, 
*' The disciples remembered that they had done these things 
unto Him," ver. 16, allude to a ddrig on the part of the 
disciples which John himself has not mentioned. His account^ 
therefore, far from contradicting that of the Syn., assumes it as 
true, — The remark, whereon yet never man sat (ver. 30), is in 
keeping with the kingly and Messianic use which is about to 
be made of the animal Comp. Deut xxi 3. Matthew not 
only mentions the colt, but also the ass. Accompanied by 
its mother, the animal, though not broken in, would go the 
more quietly. What are we to think of the critics (Strauss, 
Volkmar) who allege that, according to Matthew's text, Jesus 
mounted the two animals at once! — The ease with which 
Jesus obtains the use of this beast, which does not belong to 
Him, is another trait of the royal greatness which He thinks 
good to display on this occasion. — Ovroi^, ver. 31 (Mark and 
Matthew, eOOkm^), '^ thus ; and that will suffice." Luke and 
Mark do not cite the prophecy of Zechariah. It was not 
necessary that every one should imderstand the qrmbolical 
meaning of this scene, and contrast the peaceful beast with 
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the warlike steeds of earthly conquerors. — A new proof of the 
supernatural knowledge of Jesus, which must not he con* 
founded with omniscience; comp. xxii 10, 31-34; John i 
49, iv. 17, eta According to Mark, who loves to describe 
details, the colt was tied to a door at a crassway (afAfl>oSo^), 
It was no doubt the place where the little path leading to 
the house of the owners of the ass went ofiT from the highway ; 
or might it be the crossing of two roads, that which Jesus 
followed (going from east to west), and that which to the 
present day passes along the crest of the moimtain (&om 
north to south) ? — The term teupto^, Lord (ver. 34), shows the 
feeling of sovereignty with which Jesus acted. It is probable 
that He knew the owners. In substituting their garments 
for the cover which it would have been so easy to pro- 
cure, the disciples wished to pay homage to Jesus, — a fact 
brought out by the proa iavr&v (ver. 35). Comp. 2 Kings 
ix. 13. 

2d Vers. 37-40.* The Entry. — From the moment that 
Jesus seats Himself on the colt, He becomes the visible centre 
of the assemblage, and the scene takes a character more and 
more extraordinary. It is as if a breathing from above had 
all at once taken possession of this multitude. The sight of 
the city and temple which opens up at the moment con- 
tributes to this burst of joy and hope (ver. 37). The object 
of iyyi^ovTo^, coming nigh, is not irpos ry Karafidaei {wpo^ 
n^v would be necessary) ; it is rather Jerusalem, the true goal 
of the journey. IIpo^ t^ is a qualification of ffp^aino : " at 
the descent, they began." From this elevated point, 300 feet 
above the terrace of the temple, which is itself raised about 
140 feet above the level of the vaUey of the Cedron, an 
extensive view was had of the city and the whole plain 
which it conmiands, especially of the temple, which rose 
opposite, immediately above the valley. All those hearts 
recall at this moment the miracles which have distinguished 
the career of this extraordinary man ; they are aware that at 
the point to which things have come His entry into Jerusalem 

' Yer. 87. The Mas. are divided between nf)lmfr§ and tifimr; — 6. D., r«»r*» 
instead of irm^nf. — Yer. 88. Instead of • tfx*/*^**f /3«riXivf, which T. R. reads, 
M* n. • fianXivtf B. A. some Mnn. lif^, • tfx»fttuf, — Yer. 40. K. B. L. omit 

cirrMf. — ^K. B. L., itfm^»9fn instead of JftM/A^wroj. 
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cannot fail to issue in a decisive revolution^ although they 
fonn an utterly false idea of that catastrophe. 

John informs us that among all those miracles there was 
one especially which excited the enthusiasm of the crowd ; 
that was the resurrection of Lazarus. Already on the previous 
evening very many pilgrims had come from Jerusalem to 
Bethany to see not only Jesus, but also Lazarus, who had 
been raised from the dead. This day the procession meets at 
every step with new troops arriving from the city ; and these 
successive meetings call forth ever and again new bursts of 
joy. — ^The acclamation, ver. 38, is taken in part from Ps. 
cxviii 25. This hymn belonged to the great Hallel, which 
was chcmted at the end of the Paschal Supper as well as at 
the feast of Tabernacles. The people were accustomed to 
apply the expression, Se who eometh in the name of the Lord 
(in the Psalm, every faithful one who came to the feast), to 
the Messiah. Probably the word fiaaiXev^, king, is authentic 
in Luke ; and its omission in some Mss. arises from the texts 
of the LXX. and of Matthew. — ^The expression, in the name of, 
is dependent not on blessed be, but on He who eometh : *' the 
Sling who comes on the part of Grod as His representatLve." 
The peace in heaven is that of the reconciliation which the 
Messiah comes to efiTect between God and the earth. Luke 
omits the word Hosanna, which his readers of Gentile origin 
would not have understood. 

The fact related vers. 39 and 40 belongs to Luke alona 
Pharisees had mingled with the groups, to spy out what was 
passing. Aware that their authority is slipping from them 
(John xiL 19), they had recourse to Jesus Himself, begging 
Him to keep order in His crowd of followers. They are 
disgusted at seeing that, not content with setting Himself up 
as a prophet. He dares publicly to accept Messianic hom^e. 
The saying, Rebuke thy disciples, was doubtless accompanied 
with an irritated and anxious look towards the citadel of 
Antonia, the residence of the £oman garrisoUi This hxlk 
seemed to say : " Seest thou not . . . ? Are not the Bomans 
there ? Wilt thou destroy us ? " The answer of Jesus has a 
terrible, majesty : " If I should silence all those mouths, you 
would hear the same acclamations proceeding from the 
ground I So impossible is it that an appearauce like this 
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shonld not be, once at least, saluted on the earth as it deserves 
to be ! " — The terms used appear to have been proverbial 
(Hab. ii 11). Some have referred the term, the stones, to the 
walls of the temple, and of the houses of Jerusalem, which, as 
they fell in ruins forty years after, rendered homage to the 
kingly glory of Jesus ; but this meaning is far-fetched. The 
form of the Paulo-post future (KetcpiifovTcu) is frequently used 
by the LXX., but, as here, without having the special signi- 
fication which is attached to it in classical Greek. The 
grammatical reduplication simply expresses the repetition of 
the cry of those inanimate objects : ** It wiU be impossible to 
reduce those stones to silence, if once they shall begin to cry." 
The simple future in the Alex, is a correction. 

3d, Vers. 41-44.^ The ZamentaHons of Jesus. — Jesus has 
reached the edge of the plateau (m ^771 o-cv). ; the holy city 
lies before His view (lia>v rrip iroXiv), What a day would it 
be for it^ if the bandage fell from its eyes ! But what has 
just passed between Him and the Pharisees present has 
awakened in His heart the conviction of the insurmountable 
resistance which He is about to meet. Then Jesus, seized, 
and, as it were, wrung by the contrast between what is and 
what might be, breaks out into sob& "EKKava-ey, not iBd- 
icp\HT€» ; we have to do with lamentatioils, with sobbings, not 
with tear& The words even thou mark a contrast between 
the population of Jerusalem and that multitude of believers 
from Galilee and abroad which formed His retinue. Would 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem but associate themselves with 
this Messianic festival, their capital would be saved ! From 
that very day would date the glory of Jerusalem, as well as 
that of its King. — The two words /calye and aov, omitted by 
the Alex, have great importance. " Kavye, at least in this day, 
thy last day." This one day which remains to it would suffice 
to secure its pardon for all the unbelief of the city, and even 
for all the blood of the prophets formerly shed within its 
walls ! Does not this word at least suppose previous resi^ 

* Yer. 41. The Mas. are divided between i«r^ mvm (T. K, Byz.) and i«^ Mrmt 
(Alex.). — Ver. 42. K. B. L. Or., 11 lywf ir> m nf^ifm rrnvm »mi rv instead of u 
tyvttf tuu rv umtyt iv m fi/ttpm r»v rttvTn, — K- B. L. omit r#i» after ii^y«». — Ver. 48. 
K. C. L., irmfif»fimX»vfi9 instead of wift^uXtwtf, — ^Yer. 44. The Mss. are divided 
between •« xda (T. R.) and twt A^ir. 
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dences of Jesus at Jeiusalem ? SoO, added to ^fUpa {thy 
day), alludes to the days, now past, of Capernaum, Bethsaida, 
and Chorazin. Jesus does not knock indefinitely at the door 
of a heart or of a people. — In the words, the things which 
belong to thy peace, Jesus thinks at once of the individual 
salvation of the inhabitants and of the preservation of the 
entire city. By submitting to the sovereignty of Jesus, Israel 
would have been preserved from the spirit of carnal exaltation 
which led to its ruin. — ^The apodosis of, Ohif , . ., is under- 
stood, as at xiii. 9. — By the vvv Be, hU now, Jesus reverts 
from this ideal salvation which He has been contemplating to 
the sad reality. We must beware of taking, with some com* 
mentators, as the subject of iKpvfirf, are hid, the whole of the 
following clause : '' it is concealed from thine eyes that . . ." 
The sentence thus read would drag intolerably. 

Instead of the days of deliverance and glory, the image of 
which has just passed before His mind, Jesus sees others 
approaching, which fill His soul with sadness (vers. 43 and 
44). Modem criticism agrees in asserting that this descrip- 
tion of the destruction of Jerusalem in Luke includes particu- 
lars so precise, that it could only have been given ah eventu. 
It therefore concludes confidently from this passage that our 
Gospel was composed after this catastrophe. But in this case 
we must refuse to allow Jesus any supernatural knowledge, 
and relegate to the domain of myth or imposture all the facts 
of evangelical history in which it is implied, e.g, the announce- 
ment of Peter's denial, so well attested by the four Grospels. 
Besides, if it cannot be denied that the destruction of Jeru- 
salem was foreseen and announced by Jesus, as* is implied in 
His foreseeing the siege, is it not evident that all the particu- 
lars of the following description must have presented them* 
selves spontaneously to His mind? We know well how 
Jesus loves to individualize His idea by giving the most 
concrete details of its realization. Comp. chap. xviL — Xdpa^, 
a palisade of stakes filled in with branches and earth, and 
generally strengthened by a ditch, behind which the besiegers 
sheltered themselves. Such a rampart was really constructed 
by Titus. The Jews burned it in a sally ; it was replaced by 
a wall. — In the LXX. iBcuf^^eiv signifies, to dash an the 
ground, But in good Greek it signifies, to bring down to the 
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levd of the ground. The last sense suits better bere, for it 
applies both to the houses levelled with the ground and to 
the slaughtered inhabitants. Jesus, like the Zechariah of the 
O. T. (Zech. xi.) and the Zacharias of the New (Luke i 68), 
represents His ooming as the last visit of God to His people. 
— The word xtupo^, the favouroMe time, shows that this visit 
of God is this day reaching its closa 

This account is one of the gems of our Gospel After those 
arresting details, Luke does not even mention the entry into 
the city. The whole interest for him lies in the events which 
precede. Mark (xL 11) and Matthew (xxi. 10) proceed 
otherwise. The latter sets himself to paint the emotion with 
which the whole city was seized. Mark (xi. 11) describes in 
a remarkable way the impressions of Jesus on the evening of 
the day. Accounts so different cannot be derived from the 
same written source. 

SECOND CYCLE. CHAP. XIX. 46-XXI. 4. 

The Beign of Jesus in the Temple. 

From this moment, Jesus establishes Himself as a sovereign 
in His Father's house ; He there discharges the functions not 
only of a prophet, but of a legislator and judge ; for some 
days the theocratic authorities seem to abdicate their powers 
into His hands. — These are the days of the Messiah's sove- 
reignty in His temple (Mai. iii. 1, 2). 

This section contains the following facts : Jesus driving out 
the sellers (xix. 45-48) ; His answer to an official question 
of the Sanhedrim regarding His competence (xx. 1-8); His 
announcing their deprivation of authority (xx. 9-19); His 
escape from the snares laid for Him by the Pharisees and 
Sadducees (xx. 20-26 and 27-40); His putting to them a 
question respecting the person of the Messiah (xx. 41-44) ; 
His guarding the people against those seducers (xx. 45-47) ; 
His setting up, in opposition to their false system of moral 
appreciation, the true standard of divine judgment (xxi. 1-4). 

1. Expulsion of the Sellers: xix. 45-48. — ^Vers. 45—48.^ 

* Ver. 46. K. B. C. L. 18 Mnn. Or, omit i» avrtt after irmXetftrett, — K. B. L. 
2 Mnn. Or. omit »«« «7«/«^«yraf. — ^Ver. 46. K. omits t^rt. B. L. R. 9 Mun. 
Or. add »«« ureu before « •«»«#, and r^ect irnv. 
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Without Mark's narrative, we should think that the expolsion 
of the sellers took place on the day of the entry into Jem- 
salem. But from that evangelist, whose account is here 
peculiarly exact, we learn that the entry did not take place 
till towards the close of the day, and that on that evening the 
Lord did nothing but give Himself up to the contemplation of 
the temple. It was on the morrow, when He returned from 
Bethany, that He purified this place from the profanations 
which were publicly committed in it If Matthew and Lake 
had had before them the account of the original Mark, how 
and why would they have altered it thus ? Holtzmann sup- 
poses that Matthew intended by this transposition to connect 
the SosanTia of the children (related immediately afterwards) 
with the Jlosanna of the multitude. The futility of this 
reason is obvious. And why and how should Luke, who does 
not relate the Jlosanna of the children, introduce the same 
change into the common document, and that without having 
known Matthew's narrative ! — ^The entry of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem took place either on Sunday (CommeTU. mr. Fhang. de 
Jean, t ii. pp. 371—373) or on the Monday; it would there- 
fore be Monday or Tuesday morning when He drove out the 
y sellers. — Stalls (Win) had been set up in the court of the 

Grentilea. There were sold the animals required as sacrifices ; 
there pilgrims, who came from all countries of the world, found 
the coins of the country which they needed. There is nothing 
to prove that this exchange had to do with the didrachma 
which was paid for the temple.^ The words mi arfopd^ovr<K, 
and them that bought, are perhaps borrowed from the other two 
SyDL But they may also have been omitted, in consequence 

_ ■ 

of confounding the two endings irra?. — ^The saying of Jesus is 
taken from Isa. Ivi 7 and Jer. vii 11. Luke does not, Vke 
Mark, quote the first passage to the end : " My house shall be 
called a house of prayer irSuri roU SOvea, for all pecpks> 
Those last words, however, agreed perfectly with the spirit of 
his Gospel He has not therefore borrowed this quotation 
from Mark. — The appropriateness of this quotation bom 
Isaiah is the more striking, because it was in the court of the 
Gentiles that those profanations were passing. Israel was 
depriving the Gentiles of the place which Jehovah had poa- 

' As we had supposed in our CommeiU. 9ur tivang, de Jean, tip. 87& 
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tively reserved for them in His house (1 Kings viii. 41-43). 
By the designation^ a den of thieves, Jesus alludes to the de- 
ceptions which were connected with those different bargain- 
ings, and especially with the business of the exchangers. — ^If 
Israel in a spirit of holiness had joined with Jesus in this 
procedure, the act would have ceased to have a simply typical 
value; it would have become the real inauguration of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

Vers. 47 and 48 are of the nature of a summary; the Kciff 
ftfiipav, daily, and the imperfects, they sought, etc., prove that 
Luke does not affect to give a complete account of these last 
days. The words, 1^ chief of the people, are added as an 
appendix to the subject of the verb sought. They probably 
denote the chiefs of the synagogue representing the people, 
i^ho, with the priests and scribea, formed the Sanhedrim. 
This singular construction arises' from the fiEu^t that the real 
instigators of hostilities against Jesus were the priests and 
scribes ; the chief of the people only yielded to this pressure. 
This idea forms the transition from ver. 47 to ver. 48. The 
people formed the support of Jesus against the theocratic 
authorities. Certainly, if He had thought of establishing an 
earthly kingdom, now would have been the time. The pas- 
sage Mark xi 18 is the parallel of those two verses. But 
neither of the two accounts can proceed from the other. 

Should this event be regarded as identical with the similar one 
which John places at the beginning of Jesus' ministry, ii. 13 et seq. 1 
This seems to have been the generally received opinion in Origen's 
time (in Joh. T. x. 15). As the Syn. relate none but this last resi- 
dence at Jerusalem, it would be very natural for them to introduce 
here different events which properly belonged to previous resi- 
dences. See, nevertheless, in our Comment, sur. rivang. de Jean, t L 
p. 391, the reasons which make it probable that the two events are 
different. Here we shall add two remarks : 1. Mark's narrative 
must rest on the detailed account of an eye-witness. Gomp. those 
minute particulars : '' And Jesus entered into Jerusalem, and into 
the temple ; and wh&fi He had looked round abovi upon all things^ and 
now the eventide was come, He went out unto Bethany with the 
Twelve" (xL 11) ; *^And would not suffer thai any man should carry 
any vessel through the temple" (ver. 16). These are such details as 
are not invented ; it was not tradition that had preserved them (see 
Luke and Matthew). They proceed, therefore, from an eye-witness. ^ 

How in this case can we question Mark's narrative, and consequently 
that of the three S3m. ? 2. If Jesus was returning for the £rst time 
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after the lapse of two years (John ii) to the feast of Passover, >f ?*i ^ 
more than any other gave occasion to those scandals (Bleek on 
Matt. zxL 12^, He could not but be roused anew against the abases 
which He haa checked the first time, more especially in the Mes- 
sianic attitude which He had taken up. Here, then, again John 
supplies what the others have omitted, and omits what thejr have 
sufficiently narrated. 

2. Th& Qriestion of the Sanhedrim : xx. 1-8. — ^Vers, 1—8/ 
This account is separated from the preceding, in Mark and 
Matthew, by the brief mention of two events : in Mark xL 16, 
the prohibition of Jesus to carry vessels across the temple, — 
the court was probably used as a thoroughfare (Bleek) ; in 
Matt xxi. 14 et seq., the cures wrought in the temple, and 
the hosannas of the children. The authority which Jesns 
thus assumed in this sacred place was well suited to occasion 
the step taken by the Sanhedrim. K we follow Mark, it 
must have taken place on the day after the punfication of 
the temple and the cursing of the barren fig-tree, and con- 
sequently on the Tuesday or Wednesday morning. Lake 
omits those events, which were unknown to him, as well as 
the cursing of the barren fig-tree, which related specially to 
Israel. 

Since the evening before, the members of the Sanhedrim 
had been in consultation (^rfrelp of xix. 47) ; and their seeking 
had not been in vain. They had succeeded in inventing a 
series of questions fitted to entangle Jesus, or in the end to 
extract from Him an answer which would compromise Him 
either with the people or with the Jewish or Gentile autho- 
rities. The question of ver. 2 is the first result of those 
conclaves. Ver. 1 enumerates the three classes of members 
composing the Sanhedrim ; it was therefore a formal deputa- 
tion, comp. John i 19 et seq. The elders are mentioned here 
also (comp. xix. 47) as secondary personages, beside the high 
priests and scribes. The first part of the question relates to 
the nature of Jesus' commission: is it divine or human? 

^ Yer. 1. K. 6. D. L. Q. seyeral Mnn. Syr. It. Yg. omit i»(i?»y after n/ufm. 
The Mas. are divided between •f%i»fus (T. B., Alex.) and nftig (Byz.). — Yer. 2. 
M* C. omit i/n rifitn, K* B. L. R 2 Mnn. read uir»f instead of urt. — ^Yer. S. 
K- B. L. B. 7 Mnn. omit im before x«7«?. — Yer. 4. K< B. L. B. add t0 before 
iMyMv.— Yer. 6. K. C. D. Syi*». ItP»^"*, Yg., rvvsx«7i^yr« instead of r»v«A#yr- 
r«»r«. — 18 Mjj. several Mnn. It*^. omit tn after iian, — ^Yer. 6. fit B. D. l* 
some Mnn., • x««f mirag instead of «*«; • Xmht, 
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^V The second, to the intermediate agent through whom He has 
received it. The Sanhedrim made sure that Jesus would 
claim a divine commission, and Jioped to take advantage of 
this declaration to bring Jesus to its bar, and to sit in judg- 
laent on the question. On the one hand, Jesus avoids this 
snare ; on the other. He avoids declining the universally re- 
cognised competency of the Sanhedrim. He replies in such a 
way as to force His adversaries themselves to declare their 
incompetence. — ^The question which He lays before them is 
not a skilful manoeuvre ; it is dictated by the very nature of 
the situation. Was it not through the instrumentality of 
John the Baptist that Jesus had been divinely accredited to 
the people ? The acknowledgment, therefore, of Jesus' autho- 
rity really depended on the acknowledgment of John's. The 
second alternative, of men, includes the two possible cases, of 
himself, or of some other human authority. — The embarrass* 
ment of His adversaries is expressed by the three Syn. in 
ways so different, that it is impossible to derive the three 
forms from one and the same written source. This question 
has sufficed to disconcert them. They, the wise, the skilled, 
who affect to judge of everything in the theocracy, — they shame- 
fully decline a judgment in face of an event of such capital 
importance as was the appearing of John ! There is a blend- 
ing of indignation and contempt in the neitJier do I of Jesus 
(ver. 8). But that answer which He^refuses them, they who 
have refused Him theirs. He goes on to give immediately 
after in the following parable. Only it is to t?ie whole 
people that He will address it (jirph^ top Xaov, ver. 9), as a 
solemn protestation against the hypocritical conduct of their 
chiefs. 

Why did Luke omit the cursing of the barren fig-tree 1 He was 
well aware, answers Yolkmar, that it was simply an idea represented 
by Mark in the form of a fact; and he restored to it its true cha- 
racter by presenting it, xiii 6-9, in the form of a parable. So the 
description of God's patience toward Israel, the bairen fig-tree (xiiL 
6-9), is one and the saine lesson with the cfwrsing of. that same fig- 
tree I Why does Matthew make the cursing of the fig-tree, and the 
conversation of Jesus with His disciples on that occasion, fall at the 
same period and on the same day, — two fftcts which are separated in 
Mark by a whole day 1 Holtzmann answers : On reading (Mark 
xL 12) the first half of this account, Matthew determined to leave 
it out. But on coming to the second half (Mark v. 20), he took the 
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of the future which is ascribed to the master of the vineyard 
belongs to the figure. The idea represented by this detail is 
simply the reality of human liberty. 

The deliberation of the husbandmen (ver. 14) is an allu- 
sion to that of the chiefs, ver. 5 {BieTur/l^ovro or — a-avro ; comp. 
with (rvp€\oylc-avTo). Jesus unveils before all the people the 
plots of their chiefs, and the real cause of the hatred with 
which they follow Him. These men have made the theocracy 
their property (John xi. 48 : our place, (mr nation) ; and this 
power, which till now they have turned to their advantage, 
they cannot bring themselves to give up into the hands of the 
Son, who comes to claim it in His Father's name. — ^At ver. 15, 
Jesus describes with the most striking calmness the crime 
which they are preparing to commit on His person, and from 
which He makes not the slightest effort to escape. Is the act 
of casting oiU of the vineyard, which precedes the murder, in- 
tended to represent the excommunication already pronounced 
on Jesus and His adherents (John ix. 22) ? In Mark the 
murder precedes; then the dead body is thrown out — ^The 
punishment announced in ver. 16 might, according to Luke 
and Mark, apply only to the theocratic authorities, and not to 
the entire people. The aKKoi, the otJier husbandmen, would 
in this case designate the apostles and their successors. But 
the sense appears to be different according to Matthew. Here 
the word to others is thus explained, xxL 43 : '' The kingdom 
of God shall be given to a ncUion (iOvei) bringing forth the 
fruits thereof." According to this, the point in question is 
not the substitution of the Mefs of the N. T. for those of the 
Old, but that of Gentile peoples for the chosen peopla What 
would our critics say if the parts were exchanged, if Luke had 
expressed himself here as Matthew does, and Matthew as 
Luke ? Matthew puts the answer of ver. 16 in the mouth of 
the adversaries of Jesus, which on their part could only mean, 
" He shall destroy them, that is evident ; but what have we to 
do with that ? Thy history is but an empty tala" Yet, as it is 
said in ver. 19 that it was not till later that His adversaries 
tmderstood the bearing of the parable, the narrative of Luke 
and Mark is more natural The connection between cucov* 
aavre^ and etirov is this : " they had no sooner heard than, 
deprecating the omen, they said . . •" 
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Vers." 17-19.^ *Efil3\e>fra<;, having hehdd them, indicates the 
serious, even menacing expression which He then assumed. 
The Si is adversative : " Such a thing, you say, will never 
happen ; htU what meaning, then, do you give to this say- 
ing . . . ? " Whether in the context of Ps. cxviii. the stone 
refected be the Jewish people as a whole, in comparison with 
the great world-powers, or (according to Bleek and others) the 
believing part of the people rejected by the unbelieving majo- 
rity in both cases, the image of the stone despised by the 
builders applies indirectly to the Messiah, in whom alone 
Israel's mission to the world, and that of the believing part of 
the people to the whole, was realized. It is ever, at all stages 
of their history, the same law whose application is repeated. — 
The ace. \idov is a case of attraction arising from the relative 
pron. which follows. This form is textually taken from the 
LXX. (Ps. cxviii. 22). The comer-stone is that which forms 
the junction between the two most conspicuous walls, that 
which is laid with peculiar solemnity. — A truth so stem as 
the sentence of ver. 18 required to be wrapped up in a bibli- 
cal quotation. The words of Jesus recall Isa. viii 14, 15, 
and Dan. ii. 44. In Isaiah, the Messiah is represented as a* 
consecrated stone, against which many of the children of Israel 
shall be broken. Simeon (ii. 34) makes reference to this 
saying. The subject in question is the Messiah in His 
humiliation. A man's dashing himself against this stone laid 
on the earth means rejecting Him during the time of His 
humiliation. In the second part of the verse, where this stone 
is represented as falling from the top of the building, the sub- 
ject is the glorified Messiah crushing all earthly oppositions 
by the manifestations of His wratib. In Dan. ii 44 the word 
Xi/cfjL^p is also /ound (XMCfii^aei irdawi rh^ jSaaiKelasi), strictly : 
to winnow, and hence to scatter to the wind. It is therefore 
dangerous to encounter this stone, either by dashing against it 
while it is yet laid on the ground, as Israel is doing, or 
whether, when it shall be raised to the top of the building, 
men provoke it to fiJl on their own head, as the other nations 
shall one day do. — A new deliberation among the rulers follows 
this terrible shock (ver, li^>. But fear of the people restrains 
them. There is a correspondence between the two laU before 

* Ver. 19. C. D. 15 Mnn. Syr. ItP»«*<i«% Vg., ififrm instead ottWnm, 
VOL. II. ^ 
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the account of the bush is foimA The choice of the word 
fi7}vu&, to give to widerstand, shows that Jesus distinguishes 
perfectly between an express declaration which does not exists 
and an indication such as that which He proceeds to cite. He 
means simply^ that if Moses had not had the idea of immor- 
tality, he would not have expressed himself as he does. 
When Moses put into the mouth of God the designation: 
God of Abraham, etc., many generations had passed since the 
three patriarchs lived here below; and yet God still calls 
Himself their Ood. God cannot be the God of a being who 
does not exist. Therefore, in Him they live. Mark the 
absence of the article before the words vexp&p and ^dpro^p : 
a God of dead, of living leings. In Plato, it is their partici- 
pation in the idea which guarantees existence ; in the kingdom 
of God, it is their relation \to God Himsell The dative avrA, 
to Sim, implies a contrast tei ^o us, to whom the dead are as 
though they were not Their existence and activity are entirely 
concentrated in their relationVto God AU; not only the 
three patriarchs. The for beark on the word living. " For 
they live, really dead though they lare to us." 

This prompt and sublime answen filled with admiration the 
scribes who had so often sought thik decisive word in Moses 
without finding it ; they cannot restrain themselves from tes- 
tifying their joyful surprise. Aware fnpm this time forth that 
every snare laid for Him will be the occasion for a glorious 
manifestation of His wisdom, they give Vp this sort of attack 
(ver. 40). 

6. The Question of Jems: xx. 41-^44. — Vers. 41-44.^ 
Matthew and Mark place here the questiox^ of a scribe on the 
great commandment of the law. This question was suggested 
to the man, as we see from Mark xii 28 j by the admiration 
which filled him at the answers which tie had just heard. 
According to Matthew, he wished yet agauti to put the wisdom 
of Jesus to the proof (veipd^wp aMv, M»tt xxii 35). Either 
Luke did not know this narrative, or he|B omitted it because he 
had related one entirely similar, x. 2^et seq. 

At the close of this spiritual tournAment, Jesus in His turn 
throws down a challenge to His adweisaries. Was it to givt 

' Ver. 41. A. K. M. n. 20 Mnn. add rttu fr^SHfX Xiy#i»r<.— Ver. 42. K. B. L. R. 
some Mnn., «vr«r ym.^ instead of mu awg. 
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them difficulty for difficulty, entanglement for entanglement ? 
No ; the similar question which He had put to them, ver. 4, 
has proved to us that Jesus was acting in a wholly different 
spirit What, then, was His intention ? He had just announced 
His death, and pointed out the authors of it (parable of the hus- 
bandmen). Kow, He was not ignorant what the charge would 
be which they would use against Him. He would be condemned 
as a blasphemer, and that for having called Himself the Son 
of God (John v. 18, x. 33 ; Matt xxvi 65). And as He was 
not ignorant that before such a tribunal it would be impos- 
sible for Him to plead His cause in peace. He demonstrates 
beforehand, in presence of the whole people, and by the Old 
Testament, the divinity of the Messiah, thus sweeping away 
from the Old Testament standpoint itself the accusation of 
blasphemy which was to form the pretext for His oondemna- 
tion. The three Syn. have preserved, with slight differences, 
this remarkable saying, which, with Luke x. 21, 22 and some 
other passages, forms the bond of union between the teaching 
of Jesus in those Gospels, and all that is affirmed of His person 
in that of John. If it is true that Jesus applied to Himself 
the title of David's lord, with which this king addressed the 
Messiah in Fs. ex., the consciousness of His divinity is implied 
in this title as certainly as in any declaration whatever of the 
fourth GospeL 

According to Luke, it is to the scribes, according to Matthew 
(xxii. 41), to the Pharisees, that the following question is 
addressed Mark names no ona The three narratives differ 
likewise slightly in the form of the question: " How say they?" 
(Luke) ; " How say the scribes 1" (Mark.) In Matthew, Jesus 
declares to the Pharisees at the same time the doctrine of the 
Davidic sonship of the Messiah, — ^veiy natural diversities if 
they arise from a tradition which had taken various forms, but 
inexplicable if they are intentional, as they must be, supposing 
the use of one and the same written source. The Alex, read : 
" For he himseK . . . ;" that is to say : " there is room to put 
this question ; for . . ." The Byz. : " Arid (nevertheless) he 
himself hath said . . ." Luke says : in tJie book of PscUms ; 
Matthew: Jy the Spirit; Mark: hy the Holy Spirit. — ^The 
non-Messianic explanations of Ps. ex. are the masterpiece of 
iBtionalistic arbitrariness. They begin by giving to yrh the 
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meaning : " addressed to David," instead of : " composed by 
David/' contrary to the ipiiform sense of the ^ av/storis in the 
titles of the Psalms, and that to make David the »ulbject of the 
Psalm, which would be impossible if he were its author 
(Ewald). And aa this interpretation turns out to be untenable, 
for David never was a priest (ver. 4 : " Thou art a priest for 
ever''), they transfer the composition of the Psalm to the i^e 
of the Maccabees, and suppose it addressed by some author or 
other to Jonathan, the brother of Judas Maccabeus, of the 
priestly race. This person, who never even bore the title of 
king, is the man whom an unknown flatterer is supposed, 
according to Hitzig, to celebrate as seated at Jehovah's right 
hand I It is impossible to cast a glance at the contents of the 
Psalm without recognising its direcUy Messianic bearing: 
1. A Lord of David ; 2. Baised to Jehovah's throne, that is to 
say, to participation in omnipotence ; 3. Setting out from Zion 
on the conquest of the world, overthrowing the kings of the 
earth (ver. 4), judging tJie nations (ver. 5), and that by means 
of an army of priests clothed in their sacerdotal garments 
(ver. 3) ; 4. Himself at once a priest and a king, like Mel- 
chisedec before Him. The law, by placing the kingly power 
in the tribe of Judah, and the priesthood in that of Levi, had 
raised an insurmountable barrier between those two offices. 
This separation David must often have felt with pain. Uzziah 
attempted to do away with it ; but he was immediately visited 
with punishment It was reserved for the Messiah alone, at 
the close of the theocracy, to reproduce the sublime type of 
the Eling-Priest, presented at the date of its origin in the 
person of Melchisedea Gomp. on the future reunion of those 
two offices in the Messiah, the wonderful prophecy of ZedL 
vL 9-15. Ps. ex., besides its evidently prophetic bearing, pos- 
sesses otherwise all the characteristics of David's compositions : 
a conciseness which is forcible and obscure ; brilliancy and 
freshness in the images ; grandeur and richness of intuition. 
It was from the words : Sit Hum at my right handy that Jesus 
took His answer to the adjuration of the high priest in the 
judgment-scene (Matt xxvi 64) : '' Henceforth shall ye see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power/' With 
what a look of severity, turned upon His adversaries at the 
very moment when He quoted this Psalm before all the 
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people, must He have accompanied this declaration of Jehovah 
to the Messiah ; " until I "make Thine enemies Thy footstool!' 

To answer satisfactorily the question of ver. 44, put by- 
Jesus, it was absolutely necessaiy to introduce the idea of the 
divinity of the Messiah, which is the soul of the entire Old 
Testament. Isaiah called the Son born to us: Wonderfvl^ 
mighty Ood (Isa. ix. 5). Micah had distinguished His his- 
toric birth at Bethlehem, and His pre-historic birth from 
everlasting (v. 2). Malachi had called the Messiedi, " Adonai 
coming to His temple^ (iii. !)• There was in the whole of 
the Old Testament, from the patriarchal theophanies down to 
the latest prophetic visions, a constant current toward the 
incarnation as the goal of all those revelations. The appear- 
ance of the Messiah presents itself more and more clearly to 
the view of the prophets as the perfect theophany, the final 
coming of Jehovah. No doubt, since the exile, exclusive zeal 
for monotheism had diverted Jewish theology from this normal 
direction. This is the fact which Jesus sets before its repre- 
sentatives in that so profound argument of His, John x. 34-38. 
It was exactly in this way that Babbinical monotheism had 
become petrified and transformed into a dead theism. Jesus 
has taken up the broken thread of the living theology of the 
prophets^ Such is the explanation of His present question. 
To resolve it, the scribes would have required to plunge again 
into the &esh current of the ancient theocratic aspirations: 
The descendant promised to David (2 Sam. vii. 16) will be 
nothing less than Adonai coming to His temple (Mai. iii 1) ; 
to His human birth at Bethlehem there corresponds His 
eternal origin in God (Mic. v. 2) : such only is the reconcilia- 
tion of the two titles son and Lord of David given to the 
person of the Messiah. 

The meaning and appropriateness of Jesus' question appear to us 
equally manifest. It has been sought, however, to explain it other- 
wise. 

1. Some think that Jesus argaes, from the fact that Messiah is to 
be David's Lordy to prove that He cannot be his descendurU. For it 
is incongruous, say they, that an ancestor should call his descendant 
his Lord. According to this meaning, it must be admitted that 
Jesus Himself knew very well that He did not descend from David, 
although among the people they ignorantly gave Him the title son 
of David, because they took Him for the Messiah. The Christians, 
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it is said, yielded at a later period to the popular Jewish instinct ; 
and to satisfy it imerUed the two genealogies which seem to estab- 
lish the Davidic descent of Jesus (Schenkel). But, (a) In this case, 
Jesus would have acted, as Eeim observes, in a manner extremely 
imprudent, by Himself raismg a question which more than any other 
might have prejudiced His stancUng with the people. ** The cha- 
racter son of David could not be wanting to Him who thus publicly 
made it a subject of discussion " (Keim). (b) It would not only be 
the forgers, the authors of the two genealogical documents preserved 
by Idatthew and Luke, who had admitted and propagated this late 
error ; it would also mean the author of the Apocidypse (zxii. 16 : 
'' I am the root and offspring of David "). St. Paul himself would be 
guilty, — ^he who should least of all have been inclined to make such 
a concession to the Judaizing party (Rom. i 3 : ^* of the seed of 
Demi according to the fksh ;" 2 Tim. ii. 8 : " of the seed of David"). 
The whole Church must thus have connived at this fakehood, or 
given in to this error, and that despite of the express protestation 
of Jesus Himself in our passage, and without any attempt on the 
part of our Lord's adversaries to show up the error or falsehood of 
this assertion ! (c) The argument thus understood would prove far 
too much ; the rationalists themselves should beware of ascribing to 
Jesus so gross a want of logic as it would imply. If it was dishonour^ 
ing to David to call any one whatsoever of his descendants his Lord, 
why would it be less so for him to give this title to that descendant of 
Abraham who should be the Messi^Ji ! Was not the family of David 
the noblest, the most illustrious of Israelitish families ! The reason- 
ing of Jesus would logically end in proving that the Messiah could 
not be an Israelite, or even a man I ((Q Jesus would thus have pat 
Himself in contradiction to the whole Old Testament, which repre- 
sented the Christ as being bom of the family of David (2 Sam. viL ; 
Ps. fiyxxii, 17 ; Isa. ix. 5, 6). (e) Luke would also be in oontradio- 
tion with himself, for he expressly makes Jesus descend from David 
(i. 32, 69). (/) How, finally, could Jesus have contented Himself 
with protesting so indirectly against this attribute son of David 
ascribed to Him by the multitude, if He had known that He did 
not possess it ? 

2. According to M. Colani also, Jesus means that the Messiah is 
not the son of David^ but in this purely moral sense, that He is not 
the heir of his temporal power ; that His kingdom is of a higher 
nature than David s earthly kingdom But^ (a) It is whoUy 
opposed to the simple and rational meaning of the tenn son of David^ 
not to refer it to sonship properly so called, but to make it signify, 
a temporal kins like David* (i) It would be necessary to admit that 
the evangelist did not himself understand the meaning of this say- 
ing, or that he contradicts himself, — ^he who puts into the mouth of 
the angel the declaration, L 32 : '' The Lord shall give unto Him 
the throne of Eis faiher David " (comp. ver. 69). 

3. Eeim admits the natural meaning of the term Sen, He places 
the notion of spiritual kingship not (in this term, but in that oiDavidfs 
Lord. " The physical descent of Je^s &om David is of no moment ; 

/ 
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His kingdom is not a repetition of David's. From the bosom of 
the heavenly glory to which He is raised, He bestows spiritual 
blessings on men. None, therefore, should take offence at His pre- 
sent poverty." But, (a) K that is the whole problem, the problem 
vanishes ; for there is not the least difficulty in admitting that a 
descendant may be raised to a height surpassing that of his ancestor. 
There is no serious difficulty, if the term Lord does not include the 
notion of a wiMip superior to that which is implied in the title 
mn, of David. (&) So thoroughly is this our Lord's view, that in 
Mark the question put by Him stands thus : " David calls Him his 
Lord; how^ then, is He his sonf" In Eeim's sense, Jesus should 
have said : *^ David calls Him his son ; how, theny is Ee his Lord f " 
In the form of Matthew (the Gospel to which Keim nniformlv gives 
the preference, and to which alone he ascribes any real value), the true 
point of the question is still more clearly put : " WTiose son is Set" 
The problem is evidently, therefore, the Davidic sonskip of Jesus, as 
an undeniable fact, and yet apparently contradictory to another 
Bonship implied in the term David's Lord. Finally, (c) If it was 
merely the spiritual nature of His kingdom which Jesus meant to 
teach, as Colani and Keim allege in their two different interpreta- 
tions, there were many simpler and clearer ways of doing so, than 
the ambiguous and complicated method which on their supposition 
He must have employed hera The question put by Jesus would 
be nothing but a play of wit, unworthy of Himself and of tiie 
solemnity of the occasion. 

' 4. According to Yolkmar, this whole piece is a pure invention of 
Mark, the primitive evangelist, who, by putting this question in the 
mouth of Jesus, skilfully answered this Kabbinical objection : Jesus 
did not present Himself to the world either as David's descendant 
or as His glorious successor ; consequently He cannot be the Messiah, 
for the 0. T. makes Messiah the son of David. Mark answered by 
the mouth of Jesus : No ; it is impossible that the 0. T, could have 
meant to make Messiah the son of David, for according to Ps. ex. 
the Messiah was to be his Lord. But, (a) It would foUow there- 
from, as Yolkmar acknowledges, that in the time of Jesus none had 
regarded Him as the descendant of David. Now the acclamations 
of the multitude on the day of Palms, the address of the woman of 
Canaan, that of Bartimeus, and all the other like passages, prove, on 
the contrary, that the Davidic sonship of Jesus was a generally 
admitted fact (b) How was it that the scribes never protested 
against the Messianic pretensions of Jesus, especially on the occasion 
of His trial before the Sanhedrim, if His attribute son of David had 
not been a notorious fact 9 (c) The Davidic descent of the family 
of Jesus was so well known, that the emperor Domitian summoned 
the nephews of Jesus, the sons of Jude His brother, to Some, under 
the designation of sons of David, (d) St. Paul, in the year 59, 
positively teaches the Davidic descent of Jesus (Eom. L 3). And 
Mark, the Pauline (according to Yolkmar), denied to Jesus this 
same sonship in 73 (the date, according to Yolkmar, of Mark's com- 
position), by a reasoning ad hoc/ Still more, Luke himself, that 
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Pauline of the purest water, reproduces Mark's express denial, 
without troubling himself about the positive teaching of Paul 1 
Volkmar attempts to elude the force of this argument by maintain- 
ing that Paul's saying in the Epistle to the Romans is only a 
concession made by him to the Judeo-Christian party! To the 
objection taken from the genealogy of Jesus (Luke iiL 23 et seq.), 
Volkmar audaciously replies that Luke mentions it only to set it 
aside ('^ umsiezu Uludiren "). And yet this same Luke, as we have 
seen, expressly asserts this sonship (L 32 and 69). (e) Let us add 
a last discovery of Volkmar's : Matthew found it useful, in the 
interest of the Judeo-Christian party, to accept in spite of Mark the 
idea of the Davidic descent of Jesus as he found it contained in 
Luke (in that genealogical document which Luke had quoted only 
to set aside) ! Only, to glorify Jesus the more, he substituted ai 
his own handf for the obscure branch of Nathan (Luke's genealogy), 
the royal and much more glorious line of Solomon (Matthew's). 

Thus our sacred writers manipulate history to suit their interest 
or caprice ! Instead of the artless simplicity which moves us in 
their writings, we find in them device opposed to device, and false- 
hood to falsehood 1 Be it ours to stand aloof from such saturnalia 
of criticism ! 

Our interpretation, the only natural one in the context, is con- 
firmed : (!) By those expressions in the Apocalypse : the root and 
offspring oi David, — expressions which correspond to those of Lord 
ana son of this king ; (2) by Paul's twofold declaration, "made of the 
seed of David according to the flesh [David's son], and declared to 
be the Son of God with power since His resurrection, according to 
the spirit of holiness [David's Lord} ; " (3) by the silence of Jesus 
at the time of His condemnation. This question, put in the pre- 
sence of all the people to the conscience of His judges, had answered 
beforehand the accusation of blasphemy raised agamst Him. Such 
was the practical end which Jesus had in view, when with this ques- 
tion He closed^ this decisive passage of arms. 

7. TJie Warning against (lie Scribes: xx. 45-47. — ^Vers. 
45-47.^ On the field of battle where the scribes have just 
been beaten, Jesus judges them. This short discourse, like 
its parallel Mark xii 38-40, is the summary of the great 
discourse Matt xxiii., wherein Jesus pronounced His woe on 
the scribes and Pharisees, and which may be called the judg- 
ment of the theocratic authorities. It is the prelude to the 
great eschatological discourse which follows (the judgment of 
Jerusalem, of the Church, and of the world, Matt xxiv. and 
XXV.). — ^In the discourse Matt xxiii., two different discourses 
are combined, of which the one is transmitted to us by Luke 

1 Ver. 46. B. D. omit «vtm> after fumtnnut. — ^Yer. 47. D. P. R. some Mniu 
Byr. It^^*^"*, Vg., «ytriv;^«/iivM instead oi wfon»xnrmi. 
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(xi 37 et seq.)> in a context whicli leaves nothing to be desired, 
and the other was really uttered at the time where we find it 
placed in the first Gospel "We have only an abridgment in 
Mark and Luke, either because it was found in this form in 
the documents from which they drew, or because, writing for 
Gentile readers, they deemed it tmnecessary to transmit it to 
them in whole. — deT^vrmv : who take their pleasure ia — 
There are two ways of explaining the spoliations referred to 
in the words : devouring widawi houses. Either they extorted 
considerable presents from pious women, under pretext of 
interceding for them, — this sense would best agree with the 
sequel, especially with the reading nrpoaetrxpiievoi ; — or what 
is more natural and piquant, by the ambiguity of the word 
tat up, Jesus alludes to the sumptuous feasts provided for 
them by those women, while they filled the office of directors 
of the conscience ; in both senses : the Tartuffes of the period. 
The word irpo^Hurif;, strictly pretext, signifies secondarily, show. 
The words: greater damnation, include in an abridged form 
all the oval, woes ! of Matthew. 

8. The Widow's Alms: xxi. 1^. — Vers. 1-4.^ This 
piece is wanting in Matthew. Why would he have rejected 
it, if, according to Holtzmann's view, he had before him the 
document from which the other two have taken it ? Accord- 
ing to Mark (xii 41-44), Jesus, probably worn out with the 
preceding scene, sat down. . In the court of the women there 
were placed, according to the Talmud (tr. Schekalim, vi. 1, 5, 
13), thirteen coffers with horn-shaped orifices ; wlience their 
name nnfiifi^. They were called r^afy^vXajcm, treasuries. This 
name in the sing, designated the locality as a whole where 
those coflers stood (John viii 20 ; Josephus, Antiq. xix. 6. 1). 
This is perhaps the meaning in which the word is used in 
Mark (v. 41) : over against the treasury ; in Luke it is applied 
to the coffers themselves. — Aeirrov, mite : the smallest coin, 
probably the eighth part of the as, which was worth from six 
to eight centimes (from a halfpenny to three-farthings). Two 
Tueirrd, therefore, correspond nearly to two centime pieces. 
Bengel finely remarks on the two : " one of which she might 
have retained.'* Mark translates this expression into Soman 

^ Yer. 22. 9 Mjj. several Mnn., nw mm instead of tuu mu. 9 Mjj. several 
HniL omit »«<. — Tor. 4. ftt B. L. X. 4 Mnn. Syif*. omit v«« eiM after ^ttf. 
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money : "which make a farthing,** — a slight detail unknown 
to Luke, and fitted to throw light on the question where the 
second Gospel was composed. — In the sayings which Jesus 
addresses to His disciples. His object is to lead their minds to 
the true appreciation of human actions according to their 
quality, in opposition to the quantitative Appreciation which 
forms the essence of pharisaism. Such is the meaning of the 
word : she hath cast in more ; in reality, with those two mites, 
she had cast in her heart The proof (7^/7, ver. 4) is given in 
what follows : she hath cast in of her penury all thai she had, 
'Taripi^fia, deficient, denotes what the woman had as insuffi- 
cient for her maintenance. " And of that too little, of that 
possession which in itseK is alreaidy a deficiency, she has kept 
nothing.'' The word varifyqais: in Mark denotes not what the 
woman had as insufficient (y<rriprffia), but her entire condition, 
as a state of continued penury. What a contrast to the 
avarice for which the scribes and Pharisees are upbraided in 
the preceding piece I This incident, witnessed by Jesus at 
such a time, resembles a flower which He comes upon all at 
once in the desert of official devotion, the sight and perfume 
of which make Him leap with joy. Such an example is the 
justification of the beatitudes, Luke vi, as the preceding dia* 
course justifies the oval, woes, in the same passage. 



THIED CYCLE. — CHAP. XXI. 6-88. 

The Prophecy of the Destruction of Jerusalem, 

This piece contains a question put by the disciples (vers. 
5-7), the discourse of Jesus in answer to their question (vers. 
8-36), and a general view of the last days (vers. 37, 38). 

1. The Question : vers. 5—7.^ — ^To the preceding declaration, 
some of the hearers might have objected, that if only such 
gifts as the widow's had been made in that holy place, those 
magnificent structures and those rich offerings would not have 
existed. It was doubtless some such reflection which gave 
rise to the following conversation. This conversation took 
place, according to Matthew xxiv. 1 and Mark xiiL 1, as Jesus 

* Ver. 5. K. A. D. X,, awtJtfuirif instead of afoinfMtm, — ^Ver. 6. D. L. ItP'**^*, 
omit « after rmurm. — ^i^. B. L. some Mnn. add «)f after Xtim or xtfn. 
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left the temple, and on occasion of an observation made by 
Sis disciples (Matthew), ot by one of them (Mark). According 
to Matthew, this observation was certainly connected with the 
last words of the previous discourse (not related by Mark and 
Luke), xxiii 38 : " Your lumse is left unto you [desolateY How 
can it be asserted that three evangelists, copying the same docu- 
ment, or copying from one another, could differ in such a way ? 

In the answer of Jesus (ver. 6), the words, ravra & Oea}- 
peire, these things which ye behold, may be taken interrogatively : 
" These are the things, are they, which ye are beholding ? " 
Or we may take them as in apposition to \l0o^, and the subject 
of a^>e0r^aer<u, which is more categorical and solemn : " As to 
these things which ye behold . . . there shall not be left one 
stone upon another." — It was evening (Luke v. 37), at the 
moment perhaps when the setting sun was casting his last rays 
on the sacred edifice, and the holy city. — Several critics think 
that Luke places this discourse also in the templa But this 
opinion does not agree either with vers. 5 and 6, where the 
temple buildings are contemplated by the interlocutors, which 
supposes them to be at some distance from which they can 
view them as a whole, or with ver. 7, which conveys the 
notion of a private conversation between the disciples and the 
Master. According to Mark (xiii. 3), Jesus was seated with 
Peter, James, John, and Andrew, on the Mount of Olives, 
over against that wonderful scene. Here is one of those 
details in which we recognise the recital of an eye-witness, 
pirobably Peter. Matthew, while indicating the situation in 
a way similar to Mark, does not, any more than Luke, name 
the four disciples present Luke and Matthew would certainly 
not have omitted such a circumstance, if they had copied 
Mark; as, on the contrary, Mark would not have added it at his 
own hand, if he had compiled from the text of the other two. 

The form of the disciples' question, ver. 7, differs in Luke 
and Mark, but the sense is the same : the question in both 
refers simply to the time of the destruction of the temple, and 
to the sigv$ by which it shall be announced. It is, no doubt, 
possible the disciples more or less confoimded this catastrophe 
with the event of the Parousia ; but the text doea not say so. 
It is quite otherwise in Matthew ; according to him, the 
question bears expressly on those two points combined : the 
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time of tlie destruction of the temple, and the sign of the 
coming of Christ Luke and Matthew each give the following 
discourse in a manner which is in keeping with their mode of 
expressing the question which gives rise to it In Luke, this 
discourse contemplates exclusively the destruction of Jervsalm. 
If mention is made of the end of the world (vers. 25-27), it 
is only in passing, and as the result of an association of ideas 
which will be easily explained. The Paroima in itself had 
been previously treated of by Luke in a special discourse 
called forth by a question of the Pharisees (chap. xvii). On 
his side, Matthew combines in the following discourse the two 
subjects indicated in the question, as he has expressed it; and 
he unites them in so intimate a way, that all attempts to 
separate them in the text, &om Chrysostom to Ebrard and 
Meyer, have broken down. Comp. vers. 14 and 22, which 
can refer to nothing but the Farousia, while the succeeding 
and preceding context refer to the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
and on the other hand, ver. 34, which points to this latter 
event, while all that precedes and follows this verse applies 
to the Parousia. The construction attempted by 6ess is this: 

1. From vers. 4-14, the general signs preceding ttft Parousia, 
that believers may not be led to expect this eventHoo soon ; 

2. From vers. 15-28, the destruction of the temple B & sig^ 
to be joined to those procursive signs; 3. Vers. 29-bLthe 
Parousia itsell But (a) this general order is far from natP^ 
What has the destruction of the temple to do after fix 
passage vers. 4-14, which (Gess acknowledges) supposes 
consummated long ago ? The piece (No. 2) on the destruction 
of Jerusalem is evidently out of place between the description 
of the signs of the Parousia (No. 1) and that of the Parousia 
itself (No. 3). (6) This division cannot be carried out into 
detail : ver. 22, which Gess is obliged to refer to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, can apply only to the Parousia. And the 
*' all these things'' of ver. 34, which he restricts to the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the first preaching of the gospel 
to the Gentiles, as first signs of the Parousia, has evidently a 
much wider scope in the evangelist's view. It must therefore 
be admitted, either that Jesus Himself confounded the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the end of the world, and that 
those two events formed, in His judgment, one and the same 
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catastrophe, or that two distinct discourses uttered by Him 
on two different occasions appear in Matthew united in one. 
Different expedients have been used to save the accuracy of 
Matthew's account, without prejudice to the Saviour's infalli- 
bility. It has been supposed that the description of the 
Farousia, Matt, xxiv., refers exclusively to the invisible return 
of Jesus to destroy Jerusalem. This explanation is incom- 
patible with the text, especially vers. 29-31. It has also 
been alleged that in the prophetic perspective the final coming 
of the Messiah appeared to the view of Jesus as in immediate 
connection with His return to judge Israel But (a) this 
hypothesis does not at all attain the end which its authors 
propose, that of saving our Lord*s infallibility, (b) Jesus 
could not affirm here what He elsewhere declares that He 
does not know (Mark xiii 32), the time of the Farousia 
Even after His resurrection He still refuses to give an answer 
on this point, which is reserved by the Father in His own 
power (Acts i 6, 7). (c) We can go further, and show that 
Jesus had a quite opposite view to that of the nearness of His 
return. WhUe He announces the destruction of Jerusalem 
as an event to be witnessed by the contemporary generation, 
He speaks of the Farousia as one which is possibly yet very 
remote. Consider the expression, €X£wrovT(u vM^P^h ^y^ ^^ 
come (Luke xvii 22), and the parable of the widow, the 
meaning of which is, that Qod will seem to the Church an 
unjust judge, who for a protracted time refuses to hear her, 
so that during this time of waiting the faith of many shall 
give way (xviii. 1 et seq.). The Master is to return ; but 
oerhaps it will not be till the second, or the third watch, or 
ven tUl the momiTig, that He will come (Mark xiii. 35 ; Luke 
ii 38). The great distance at which the capital lies (Luke 
c 12) can signify nothing else than the considerable space 
time which will elapse between the departure of Jesus and 
) return. In Matt xxv. 5 the bridegroom tarries much 
get than the bridal procession expected; xxiv. 48, the 
^thful servant strengthens himself in his evil-doing by 
t reflection that his Lord delayeth His coming. Matt. 
iv. 14, the gospel is to be preached in all the world and 
all the Gentiles (Mark xvi 15, to every creatv/re); and 
itt. xxvi 13, Mai/s act is to be published in the whole 
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world before Jesus shall return. In fine, the gospel shall 
transform humanity not by a magical process, but by slow 
and profound working, like that of leaven in dough. The 
kingdom of God will grow on the earth like a tree which 
proceeds from an imperceptible seed, and which serves in its 
maturity to shelter the birds of heaven. And Jesus, who 
knew human nature so deeply, could have imagined that such 
a work could have been accomplished in less than forty years ! 
Who can admit it ? The confusion which prevails in this 
whole discourse. Matt xxiv. (as well as in Mark xiii), and 
which distinguishes it from the two distinct discourses of 
Luke, must therefore be ascribed not to Jesus, but to the 
accotmt which Matthew used as the basis of his recital 

This confusion in Matthew is probably closely connected 
with the Judeo-Christian point of view, under the sway of 
which primitive tradition took its form. In the prophets, the 
drama of the last days, which closes the eschatological per- 
spective, embraces as two events nearly following one another, 
the judgment whereby Israel is purified by means of the 
Gentiles, and the punishment of the Gentiles by Jehovah. 
Preoccupied with this view, the hearers of Jesus easily over- 
looked in His discourses certain transitions which reserved 
the interval between those two events usually combined in 
the 0. T. ; and that so much the more, as, on looking at it 
closely, the destruction of Jerusalem is really the first act of 
the world's judgment and of the end of the days. The 
harvest of an early tree announces and inaugurates the general 
harvest; so the judgment of Jerusalem is the prelude and 
even the first act of the judgment of humanity. The Jew 
has priority in judgment, because he had priority of grace 
(comp. the two corresponding irp&rov, Rom. ii 9, 10). With 
the judgment on Jerusalem, the hour of the world's judgment 
has really struck. The present epoch is due to a suspension of 
the judgment abeady begun, — a suspension the aim of which 
is to make way for the time of grace which is to be granted to 
the Gentiles (mipol edvtav, the times of the OentHes). The dose 
combination of the destruction of Jerusalem with the end of the 
world in Matthew, though containing an error in a chronological 
point of view, rests on a moral idea which is profoundly true. 

Thus everything authorizes us to give the preference to 
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Luke's account 1. Matthew's constant habit of grouping 
together in one^ materials belonging to different discourses ; 
2. The precise historical situation which gave rise to the 
special discourse of chap. xvii. on the coming of Christ, and 
which cannot be an invention of Luke ; 3. The established fact, 
that the confusion which marks the discourse of Matthew was 
foreign to the mind of Jesus ; 4. Finally, we have a positive 
witness to the accuracy of Luke ; tl^at is Mark. For though 
his great eschatological discourse (chap. xiiL) presents the same 
confusion as that of Matthew in the question of the disciples 
which calls it forth, it is completely at one with Luke, and, like 
him, mentions only one subject, the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Might Mark have taken the form of his question from 
Luke, and that of the discourse from Matthew, as Bleek 
alleges ? But the incongruity to which such a course would 
have led would be unworthy of a serious writer. Besides, 
the form of the question is not the same in Mark as in Luke. 
Finally, the original details which we have pointed out in 
Mark, as well as those special and precise details with which 
his narrative abounds, from the day of the entry into Jeru- 
salem onwards, do not admit of this supposition. Ko more 
can Luke have taken his question from Mark. He would have 
borrowed at the same time the details peculiar to Mark which 
he wants, and the form of the question is too well adapted in 
his Gospel to the contents of the discourse to admit of this 
supposition. It must therefore be concluded, that if in the com- 
pilation of the discourse Mark came under the influence of the 
tradition to which Matthew's form isdue,the form of the question 
in his Gospel nevertheless remains as a very striking trace of 
the accuracy of Luke's account The form of the question in 
Matthew must have been modified to suit the contents of the 
discourse ; and thus it is that it has lost its original imity and 
precision, which are preserved in the other two evangelists. 

2. The Discourse: vera 8-36. — ^The four points treated by 
Jesus axe : 1st The apparent signs, which must not be mistaken 
for true signs (vers. 8-19) ; 2 A The true sign, and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem which wiU immediately foUow it, with the 
time of the Gentiles which will be connected with it (vers. 20- 
24) ; Zd. The Parousia, which will bring this period to an end 
(vers. 25-27) ; Uh The practical application (vera 28-36). 
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Vers. 8-19.^ The Signs which are not such, — " But He said. 

Take heed that ye be not deceived; for many shall come in my 

name, saying, I am he, and the time draweth near, Oo ye not 

therefore after them. 9. And when ye shall hear of wars and 

commotions, "be not terrified ; for these things must first corns to 

pass ; hut the CTid cometh not so speedily. 10. Then said He 

wito them, Naiion shall rise against nation, and h/ngdom againd 

kingdom. 11. And great earthquaJces shall he in divers plaees, 

and famines, and pestilences, as well as great and terrible siffns 

from heaven. 12. But ahove ail, they shall lay their hands on 

you, and persecute you, delivering you up to the synagogues, and 

into prisons, bringing you before kings and rulers for my name^s 

sake. 13. Bvi it shall turn to yon for a testimony. 14. 

Settle it, therefore, in your hearts, not to meditate before whai ye 

shall answer. 15. For I wUl give you a mouth and wisdom, 

which all you/r adversaries shall nx)t be able to gainsay nor resisL 

16. And ye shall be betrayed even by parents, and brethren, and 

kinsfolks, and friends ; and some of you shall they cause to be 

put to death; 17. And ye shall be hated of all for my nam£s 

sake; 18. And thefe shall nM an hair of your head perish 

19. In your patience save ye your lives.** — ^The sign to which 

the question of the apostle refers is not indicated till ver. 20. 

The signs vers. 8-19 are enumerated solely to put believers 

on their guard against the decisive value which they might 

be led to ascribe to them. The vulgar are inclined to look 

on certain extraordinary events in nature or society as the 

evidences of some approaching catastrophe. Many events of 

this kind wiU happen, Jesus means to say, but without your 

being warranted yet to conclude that the great event is near, 

and so to take measures precipitately. The seduction of which 

Matthew and Mark speak is that which shall be practised by 

the false Messiahs. The meaning is probably the same in 

Luke (yap). History, it is true, does not attest the presence 

of false Messiahs before the destruction of Jerusalem. And 

those who are most embarrassed by this fact are just our 



» Ver. 8. K. R D. L. X. 2 Mnn. Vss. omit •!;».— Ver. 11. «. B. L. place 
before »Mrm r§ir»»s. — Ver. 12. fi(. B. D. L. 8 Mnn., mtruyfinwt instead of my- 
fituvt.'^YeT. 14. The Mas. are divided between hHt and /in, between ut ««f 
MMfimt (T. R.)and i» rmg MMfitetig {Alex.). — Ver. 15. K. B. L. 5 Mnn., •wnrrnwm 
n ctriirtiv instead of afmiruf «i^i afrtrrnfmu — Ver. 18. Mardon omitted this 
Terse. — ^Ver. 19. A. B. some Mnn. Syr. It. Yg., Mmnrh instead of mrn^mH*. 
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modem critics, who see in this discourse nothing but a pro- 
phecy ah evmtu. They suppose that the author alludes to 
such men as Judas the Galilean, the Egyptian (Acts xxi), 
Theudas, and others, prudently described by Josephus as mere 
beads of parties, but who really put forth Messianic preten- 
sions. This assertion is hard to prove. For our part, who 
see in this discourse a real prophecy, we think that Jesus 
meant to put believers on their guard against false teachers, 
such as Simon the magician, of whom there may have been a 
great number at this period, though he is the only one of 
whom profane history speaks. — The fiij vroTjdijvat, not to let 
themselves he terrified (ver. 9), refers to the temptation to a 
premature emigration. Comp. the opposite ver. 21. Further, it 
must not be concluded firom the political convulsions which shall 
shake the East that the destruction of Jerusalem is now near. 
Jesus had uttered in substance His whole thought in those 
few words ; and He might have passed immediately to the 
contrast irav Be, bid when (ver. 20). Yet He developes the 
same idea more at length, vers. 10-19. Hence the words in 
which Luke expressly resumes his report : Then said He unto 
them (ver. 10). This passage, vers. 10-19, might therefore 
have been inserted here by Luke as a fragment borrowed from 
a separate document differing from the source whence he took 
the rest of the discourse. — We should not take the words 
eXeyev avr6l<; as a parenthetical proposition, and connect rore 
with iyepO'oa-erai : "Then said He unto them. One nation 
shall rise." According to the analogy of Luke's style, we 
should rather translate : " Then said He unto them, One 
nation . . ." When to great political commotions there are 
added certain physical phenomena, the imagination is carried 
away, and the people become prophets. Jesus puts the Church 
ol Palestine on its guard against this tendency (ver. 11). It 
is well known that the times which preceded the destruction 
of Jerusalem were signalized in the East by many calamities, 
particularly by a dreadful famine which took place under 
Claudius, and by the earthquake which destroyed Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, etc., in 67 or 68.^ By the signs from heaven we 

1 "The Annals of Tacitus and the AniiquUies of Josephus prove famines, 
earthquakes, etc., in the times of Claudius and Kero and of the Jewish war" 
(Strauss, Leben Jtmfwr d, d. VoU, p. 238). 
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are to understand meteors, auroras, eclipses, etc., phenomena 
to which the vulgar readily attach a prophetic signijScance. 

One of those events which contribute most to inflame 
fanaticism in a religious community is persecution ; thus are 
connected vers. 12 and 13. Those which are announced wOU 
arise either from the Jews {syruigogues)^ like that marked by 
the martyrdoms of Stephen and James, or from the Gentiles 
(IciTigs and rulers)^ like that to which Paul was exposed in 
Palestine, or that raised by Nero at Boma — In the phrase, 
before ail these, the 'n-po (before) refers to the importance of this 
sign, not to its time. Meyer denies that tt/do can have this 
meaning ; but Passow's dictionary cites a host of examples for it. 
It is, besides, the only meaning which suits the context If 
irpo here signified before, why not speak of the persecations 
before the preceding signs ? What Jesus means by this word 
is, that among all those signs, this is the one which might 
most easily throw His disciples out of the calm attitude in 
which they ought to persevere. We have translated the 
passive ar/ofiivot^ by the active (bringing). It is hardly pos- 
sible to render the passive form into Engliish. Holtzmann 
thinks that Luke here traces after the event, though in the 
form of prophecy, the picture of those persecutions to whidi 
St Paul was exposed. Can we suppose an evangelist, to whom 
Jesus is the object of faith, allowing himself deliberately thus 
to put words into His mouth after his fancy ? — Bleek applies 
the word testimony (ver. 13) to that which will accrue to the 
apostles from this proof of their fidelity. It is more natural, 
having in view the connection with vers. 14 and 15 (ther^ore, 
ver. 14), to understand by it what they shall themselves 
render on occasion of their persecutioa This idea falls back 
again into the Be not terrified : '^ All that will only end in 
giving you the opportunity of glorifying me !" It is the same 
with vers. 14 and 15, the object of which is to inspire them 
with the most entire tranquillity of soul in the carrying out 
of their mission. Jesus charges Himself with eveiything: 
eyo) Scio-A), I will giva — The moiUh is here the emblem of the 
perfect ease with which they shall become the organs of the 
loisdom of Jesus, without the least preparation. The term 
avT€iireiv, gainsay, refers to the fact that their adversaries shall 
find it impossible to make any valid reply to the defence of 
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the disciples ; the word resist, to the powerlessness to answer 
when the disciples, assuming the offensive, shall attack them 
with the sword of the gospel In the Alex, reading, which 
places apTiar^vcu first, we must explain ^ in the sense of or 
eveTU 

To official persecution there shall be added the sufferings 
of domestic enmity. The name of Jesus will open up a gulf 
between them and their nearest. Yer. 17 is almost identical 
with John xv. 21. But even in that case there will be no 
ground for disquiet The time will not yet have come for 
them to quit the accursed city and land. Yer. 18 : " There 
shaU not an hair of yov/r head perish" seems to contradict the 
close of ver. 16 : " some of you shall perish." This contradic- 
tion is explained by the general point of view from which we 
explain this piece: There shall, indeed, be some individual 
believers who shaU perish in the persecution, but the Chris- 
tian community of Palestine as a whole shall escape the ex- 
termination which will overtake the Jewish people. Their 
condition is indicated in ver. 19, where this piece is resumed. 
It is one of patience, that is to say, peaceful waiting for the 
divine signal, without being drawn aside either by the appeals 
of a false patriotism or by persecution, or by false signs and 
anti-Christian seductions. The fut lerrjaeade in A. B. is pro- 
bably a correction of the aor. tcTqcaaOe (T. E.). The imper. 
signifies : " Embrace the means which seem the way to lose 
everything . . . , and ye shaU save yourselves." KToaOav does 
not mean to possess (Ostervald), but to Ojcgmre. The word 
suggests that of Jeremiah, / vriil give thee thy life for a prey. 
And now at length comes the contrast : the time when it will 
be necessary to leave the passive attitude for that of action 
(orrav Be, hd when, ver. 20). 

Yers. 20-24.^ The true Sign, and the Catastrophe. — "But 
when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that 
the desolation thereof is nigh. 21. Then let them which are 
in Jvdiza flee to the mov/ntains; and let them which are in the 
cUy depart out ; and let not them that are in the fields efUer 
thereirUo. 22. For these he the days of vengeance, thai all 
things which are written may he fulfilled. 23. But woe unto 

» Ver. 21. Marcion omitted yers. 21 and 22.— Ver. 28. 11 Mjj. 80 Mnn. It 
Yg. omit •» before r« x««, which T. R. reade, with 9 MjJ. 
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or even of a century (Volkmar) : the duration of a man's life. 
It has not this meaning among the ancients. In HerodL 
(2. 142, 7. 171), Heraclitus, and Thuc. (1. 14), it denotes a 
space of from 30 to 40 years. A century counts three gene- 
rations. The saying of IrensBus respecting the composition of 
the Apocalypse, wherein he declares ** that this vision was 
seen not long before his epoch, almost withia the time of our 
gemration, towards the end of Domitian's reign," does not at 
aU prove the contrary, as Volkmar alleges ; for Irenseos says 
expressly : ^xeSov, almost, well aware that he is extending the 
reach of the term geTieration beyond its ordinary application. 
An impartial exegesis, therefore, leaves no doubt that this 
saying fixes the date of the near destruction of Jerusalem at 
least the third of a century after the ministry of Jesus. The 
meaning is : '' The generation which shall shed this blood 
shall not pass away till Grod require it " (in opposition to all 
the blood of the ancients which has remained so long un- 
avenged). Jlavra, ail things, refers to aU those events pre- 
cursive of that catastrophe which are enumerated vers. 8—19, 
and to the catastrophe itself (20-24). — ^The position of this 
saying immediately after the preceding verses relative to tixb 
Farousia, seems to be in Luke a faint evidence of the inflnence 
exercised by that confusion which reigns throughout the whole 
discourse as related by the other two Syn. There is nothing 
in that to surprise us. Would not the omission of some word 
of transition, or the simple displacing of some sentence, suffice 
to produce this effect? And how many cases of similar 
transpositions or omissions are to be met with in our Syn. ? 
But if this observation is well founded, it proves that the 
Gospel of Luke was not composed, any more than the other 
two, after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Heaven arid earth (ver. 33) are contrasted with those 
magnificent structures which His disciples would have Him 
to admire (ver 5) : Here is a very different overthrow from 
that which they had so much difficulty in believing. This 
univei'se, this temple made by the hand of God, passeth away ; 
one thing remains : the threats and promises of the Master 
who is speaking to them. 

Vers. 34-36. Here, as in chap, xii, the ISe of the disciples 
is apparently to be prolonged till the Farousia. The reason 
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is, that that period is ever to remain the point on which the 
believer's heart should fix (xii 36) ; and if, by all the genera- 
tions which precede the last, this expectation is not realized 
in its visible form, it has its truth, nevertheless, in the fact 
of death, that constant individual returning of Jesus which 
prepares for His general and final advent. — ^The warning ver. 
34 refers to the danger of slumbering, arising from the state 
of the world in the last times, xvii 26-30. On the last 
words of the verse, comp. 1 Thess. v. 1-7. — ^Ver. 35. The 
image is that of a net which all at once encloses a covey of 
birds peacefully settled in a field. To watch (ver. 36) is the 
emblem of constant expectation. With expectation prayer is 
naturally conjoined under the influence of that grave feeling 
which is produced by the imminence of the expected advent. 
The word <rradrjvat, to stand upright, indicates the solemnity 
of the event A divine power will be needed, if we are not 
to sink before the Son of man in His glory, and be forced to 
exclaim : " Mountains, fall on us!*' 

With this discourse before it, the embarrassment of rationalism is 
great How explain the announcement of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, if there are no prophecies ? that of the Parousia, if Jesus is 
but a sinful man like ourselves (not to say, with Kenan, a fanatic) % 
Baur and Strauss say : Under the influence of Daniel's extravagant 
sayings, Jesus could easily predict His return ; but He could not 
announce the destruction of Jerusalem. Hase and Schenkel say : 
Jesus, as a good politician, might well foresee and predict the destruc- 
tion of the temple, but (and this is also M. Colani's opinion) it is 
impossible to make a fanatic of Him announcing His return. Each 
writer thus determines A priori the result of his criticism, according 
to his own dogmatic conviction. It is perfectly useless to discuss 
the matter on such bases. Keim recognises the indisputable his- 
torical reality of the announcement of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
on the ground of Matt xxvL 60 (the false witnesses), and of Acts 
vL 11-14 (Stephen), and the truth of the promise of the Parousia as 
^ well ; the saying Mark xiii. 32 is a proof of it which cannot be 
' evaded. Nevertheless, agreeing in part with M. Colani, he regards 
the discourse Matt xxiv. as tne composition of an author much 
later than the ministiy of Jesus, who has improved upon some 
actual words of His. This apocalyptic poem, Jewish according to 
Weizsacker, Judeo-Christian according to Colani and Eeim, was 
written shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The following are our objections to this hypothesis : 1. It is not in 
this discourse only that Jesus announces the catastrophe of Israel, 
and appends the extraordinary assertion of His return. On the 
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destruction of Jerusalem, read again Matt xxL 44, Lir® ^®- 
42-44, Mark zL 14, 20, xiL 9, etc etc. ; and on the PHerod. 
Matt. viL 21-23, xix. 28, xxv. 31-46, xxvi. 63, 64, Luke^tes a 
and parall., xiiL 23-27, eta How could those numerous oenB^ 
tions, which we find scattered over different parts of of.™ 
Gospels, be all borrowed from this alleged apocalyptic poei?^ ^* 
How could a private composition have obtained such general ' was 
rity, under the very eyes of the apostles or their first di^ our 
that it found admission into our three Syn. Gospels as an au^^f x 
saying of our Lord 9 Was ever a pure poem transformed * 
exact and solemn discourse, such as that expressly put ^ ^7^ 
three evangelists at this determinate historical time into the^g the 
of Jesus f Such a hypothesis is nothing else than a stratioxL 
desperation. ' ^j^ 

Volkmar finds in this discourse, as everywhere, the result 
miserable intrigues of the Christian parties. John the apos'^'^ ^^ 
published in 68 the great reverie of the Apocalypse. He stiJ' The 
for the preservation of the temple (Eev. xi 1 et seq.), which ^lood 
that he had never heard his Master announce its destruction. ^ -ii 
years later, in 73, Mark composes another Apocalypse, intended to 
rectify the former. He elaborates it from the Pauline standpoint ; 
he rejects its too precise dates, and the details which had been 
hazarded, but which the event had proved false ; the fixing, «.^., of 
the three years and a half which were to extend to the Parousia, a 
date for which he prudently substitutes the sajdng : '' As to that 
day, even I myself know it not," eta Such is the origin of the 
great eschatological discourse in the Syn., the most ancient monu- 
ment of which is Mark xiiL But, 1. This alleged dogmatic con- 
trast between the discourse Mark xiii. and the Apocalypse, exists 
only in the mind of Volkmar ; the latter celebrates the conversion 
of the Gentiles with the same enthusiasm as the former foretells it 

2. The composition of the Apocalypse in 68 is an hypothesis, the 
falsehood of which we have, as we think, demonstrated.' 3. It is 
utterly false that the Apocalypse teaches the preservation of the 
temple of Jerusalem. The description xi. 1 et seq., if it is to be 
rescued from absurdity, must necessarily be taken in a figurative 
sense, as we have also demonstrated.' 4. Certainly the poetical 
representations of the Apocalypse were not the original of the simple, 
concise, prosaic expressions of the discourse of Jesus in the Syn. ; 
it was these, on the contrar}% which served as a canvas for the rich 
delineations of the Apocalypse. Is it not evident that the literal 
terms war, faminej pestilence^ earthquakes^ in the mouth of Jesus 

fLuke xxL 9-11 and paralL), are amplified and developed into the 
brm of complete visions in the apocalyptic seals {war, in Rev. vL 

3, 4 ; faminSy in vers. 5, 6 ; pestilence^ in vers. 7, 8 ; earihquakey in 
vers. 12-17 ; comp. also \\iq persecutions foretold Luke v. 16, 17, with 
Eev. vi. 9-11, and the false Christs and prophets predicted Matt, 
xxiv. 24, with Eev. xiii.) 9 The inverse procedur&;>^e return fronk 

■ BuUam Th46hgique, 1865, pp. 286-249. ' /LP' ^^^ 
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is, thaloorate to the simple, from the Apocalypse to the Gospels, is 
believe ^^ nature inadmissible. The composition of Jesus' discourse 
Syn. is therefore anterior to that of the Apocalypse, and not 
tions \j^Q^ 5^ ^Q historical declaration of Jesus in Mark : " Of 
in its ty knoweth no man, not even the Son/' is confirmed by Matt 
of de^6 and Mark ziiL 35. It results from the very contents of 
pygpg^iarvellous saying. Who would have thought, at the time when 
oj^ nviction of the Lord's divinity was making way with so- much 

^ ^^a the Church, and when Jesus was represented in this very 
of the<ge as the universal Judge, of putting into His mouth a saying 
words seemed to bring Him down to the level of other human 
ima^e ^ ^"^^ ^ sajdng must have rested on the most authentic 
, . ,° Ion. 6. We have proved the mutual independence of the three 
acal accounts. The origin of this discourse of Jesus was there- 
emble o doubt, apostolical tradition circulating in the Church, agree- 
natura> Luke L 1, 2. 

which ^ ^^^^ called Himself, and consequently either knew or ^- 
rn^ .Himself to be, the future Judge of the Church and the world. 

.^.e former case. He must be something more than a sinful man — 
He can be only the Grod-man ; in the latter. He is only a fool carried 
away with prid& In vain will MM. Colani, Volkmar, and Eeim 
attempt to escape from this dilemna. Genuine historical criticism 
and an impartial exegesis will always raise it anew, and allow no 
other choice than between the Christ of the Church and the clever 
charmer of M. Benan. 

What conclusion should be drawn from this discourse as to the 
date when our Syn., and Luke in particular, were composed ? De 
Wette has justly concluded, from the close connection which this 
discourse, as we have it in Matthew, fixes between the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the Parousia, that this Gospel must have been 
composed before the former of those two events. And, in truth, it 
requires aU Volkmar's audacity to attempt to prove the contrary 
by means of that very tyOita^y immediately (xxiv. 29), which so 
directly, as we have seen, connects the second event with the first. 
But if this conclusion is well founded in regard to the first Gospel, 
it is not less applicable to the second, which in this respect is in 
exactly the same circumstances as the first. As to Luke, it has often 
been inferred from the well-marked distinction kept up between 
the two subjects and the two discourses (Parousia, chap. xvii. ; 
destruction of Jerusalem, chap, xxi.), that he wrote after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, when the interval between the two events was 
historically established. Eational as this conclusion may appear at 
first sight, it is nevertheless unfounded. For, 1. Luke himself, as 
we have seen at ver. 32, is not wholly exempt from the confusion 
which prevails in the other two. 2. If Jesus in ELis own judgment 
distinctly separated those two events, why might He not have spoken 
of them Himself in two separate discourses ; and why might not 
Luke, in this case as in many others, have simply reproduced the 
historical fact from more exact originals (L 3, 4) f 
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intervention of that superior agent in this extraordinary crime ; 
while John, seeking to chai^acterize its various degrees, more 
exactly distinguishes the time when Satan put into the heait 
of Judas the first thought of it (comp. xiii 2), and the moment 
when he entered into him so as to take entire possession of his 
will (xiii 27). According to the biblical view, this interven- 
tion of Satan did not at all exclude the liberty of Judaa 
This discijAe, in joining the service of Jesus, had not taken 
care to deny his own life, as Jesus so often urged EUs own to 
do. Jesus, instead of becoming the end to his heart, had 
remained the means. And now, when he saw things terminat- 
ing in a result entirely opposed to that with which he had 
ambitiously flattered himself, he wished at least to try to 
benefit by the false position into which he had put himself 
with his nation, and to use his advantages as a disciple in 
order to regain the favour of the rulers with whom he had 
broken* The thirty pieces of silver certainly played only a 
secondary part in his treachery, although this part was real 
notwithstanding ; for the epithet thief (John xii. 6) is given 
to him with the view of putting his habitual conduct in con- 
nection with this final act. — Matthew and Mark insert here 
the narrative of the feast at Bethany, though it must have 
taken place some days before (John). The reason for this 
insertion is an association of ideas arising from the moral 
relation between these two particulars in which the avarice of 
Judas showed itseK. — The frrparfiyoi, captains (ver. 4), are the 
heads of the soldiery charged with keeping guard over the 
temple (Acts iv. 1). There was a positive contract {the^ 
covenanted, he promised). "Arep, not at a distance from the 
multitude, but ivithoiU a multitude ; that is to say, without 
any flocking together produced by the occasion. Tins wholly 
imexpected offer determined the Sanhedrim to act before rather 
than after the feast But in order to that, it was necessary 
to make haste ; the last moment had come. 

11. The Last Supper: xxii 7-38. — ^We find ourselves here 
face to face with a difficulty which, since the second century 
of the Church, has arrested the attentive readers of the Scrip- 
tures. As it was on the 14th Nisan, in the afternoon, that 
the Paschal lamb was sacrificed, that it might be eaten the 
evening of the same day, it has been customary to take the 
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time designated by the words^ ver. *I, Then came ihe day of 
wrdeavened bread when the Passov&r must he killed (comp. 
Matthew and Mark), as falling on the morning of that 14th 
day ; from which it would follow that the Supper, related ver. 
14 et seq., took place the evening between the 14th and 15 th. 
This view seems to be confirmed by the parallels Matt, xxvi 
17, Mark xiv. 12, where the disciples (not Jesus, as in Luke) 
take the initiative in the stei)S needed for the Supper. If 
such was the fact, it appeared that the apostles could not 
have been occupied with the matter till the morning of the 
14th. But thereby the explanation came into conflict with 
John, who seems to say in a considerable number of passages 
that Jesus was crucified on the afternoon of the 14th, at the 
time when they were slaying the lamb in the temple, which 
necessarily supposes that the last Supper of Jesus with His 
disciples took place the evening between the 13th and 14th, 
the eve before that on which Israel celebrated the Paschal 
Supper, and not the evening between the 14th and 15 th. 
This seeming contradiction does not bear on the day of the 
week on which Jesus was crucified. According to our four 
Gospels, this day was indisputably Friday. The difference 
relates merely to the day of the m^onth, but on that very 
account, also, to the relation between the last Supper of Jesus 
at which He instituted the Eucharist, and the Paschal feast 
of that year. Many commentators — Wieseler, Hofmann, 
Lichtenstein, Tholuck, Biggenbach — ^think that they can iden- 
tify the meaning of John's passages with the idea which at 
first sight appears to be that of the synoptical narrative; 
Jesus, according to John as according to the Syn., celebrated 
His last Supper on the evening of the 14th, and instituted 
the Holy Supper whUe celebrating the Passover conjointly 
with the whole people. We have explained in our Comm^en- 
taire mr VhangUe de Jean the reasons which appear to us to 
render this solution impossibla^ The arguments advanced 
since then by the learned Catholic theologian Langen, and by 
the eminent philologist Baumlein, have not changed our con- 
viction.*^ The meaning which presents itself first to the mind 

^ See at xiiL 1, zviii. 28, ziz. 14, and the special dissertation, t. ii. pp. 62^ 
686. 
' Langen, Die Utzten Lthendage Jeeu, 1864 ; Baomlein, Cammentar uber doe 
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have had an object in specially choosing thci^*^™® Syn.: IsL 
We shall see, in fact, that this was a confiddl?- With this 
which could be trusted to none but His sure*® iiistitutio? 
intimate friends. — If it was between four anc^ narratiTC^' 
in the evening, the apostles had yet time to eS?^ ^^5 tj 
commission before night, whether they had passed ^^^^^ 
in the city, and Jesus left them to do it when Se Itim- 
self was starting for Bethany with the purpose of return* 
ing later to Jerusalem, or whether He had passed the whole 
of this last day at Bethany, and sent them from the latter 
place. 

Why does Jesus not describe to theili more plainly (vers. 
10-12) the host whom He has in view ? There is but one 
answer : He wishes the house where He reckons on celebrating 
the feast to remain unknown to those who surround Him at 
the time when He gives this order. This is why, instead of 
describing it. He gives the sign indicated. Jesus knew the 
projects of Judas ; the whole narrative of the feast which 
follows proves this ; and He wished, by acting in this way, 
to escape from the hindrances which the treachery of His 
disciple might have put in His way in the use which He 
desired to make of this last evening. — The sign indicated, a 
man drawing water from a fountain, is not so accidental as it 
appears. On the evening of the 13 th, before the stars appeared 
in the heavens, every father, according to Jewish custom, had 
to repair to the fountain to draw pure water with which to 
knead the unleavened bread It was, in fact, a rite which 
was carried through to the words : " This is the water of un- 
leavened bread." Then a torch was lighted, and during some 
following part of the night the house was visited, and searched 
in every comer, to put away the smallest vestige of leaven. 
There is thus a closer relation than appears between the sign 
and its meaning.— Here is a new proof of the supematund 
knowledge of Jesus. The fact is omitted in Matthew. As 
usual, this evangelist abridges the narrative of facts. Probably 
Jesus knew the master of the house mentioned ver. 11, and 
had already asked this service of him conditionally (ver. 12). 
*Avdryaiop (in the Attic form, apwyecov), the upper room, whidi 

a malicions notice from Lnke, who wishes to indicate those two chiels of the 
Twelve as the representatives of ancient Judaism (1). 
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the world, who hast c' part of the terrace of the house. All 
there were passed frg ^th the necessary divans and tables (the 
i salad), which i^ ghape of a horse-shoe). 
VI Dondaga .rj^yi^ 18) has preserved to ns, in the message of 
jjdish sw^ master of the house, a saying which deserves to 
be ^^ygfied : " My time is at hand ; let me keep the Pa^ssover 
ai tfvy house with my disciples^ How- does the fifst of those 
two propositions form a ground for the request implied in the 
second ? Commentators have seen in the first an appeal to 
the owner^s sensibilities : I am about to die ; grant me this 
last service. Ewald somewhat differently : Soon I shall be in 
T^Y glory, and I shall be able to requite thee for this service. 
These explanations are far-fetched. We can explain the 
thought of Jesus, if those words express the necessity imder 
which He finds Himself laid, by the nearness of His death, 
to anticipate the celebration of the Passover : " My death is 
near ; to-morrow it will be too late for me to keep the Pass- 
over ; let me celebrate it at thy house [this evening] with my 
disciples." IIoiS is not the att. fut (Bleek), but the present 
(Winer) : *' Let me keep it immediately*' It was a call to the 
owner instantly to prepare the room, and everything which 
was necessary for the feast The two disciples were to make 
those preparations in conjunction with the host. No doubt 
the lamb could not be slain in the temple ; but could Jesus, 
being excommunicated with all His adherents, and already 
even laid under sentence of arrest by the Sanhedrim (John 
xL 53-57), have had His lamb slain on the morrow in the 
legal form ? That is far from probable. Jesus is about to 
substitute the new Passover for the old. How should He not 
have the right to free Himself from the letter of the ordinance ? 
all the more that, according to the original institution, every 
father was required himself to slay the Paschal lamb in his 
dwelling. He freed Himself in like manner from the law as 
to the day. He is forced, indeed, to do so, if He wishes 
Himself to substitute the new feast for the old. The decision 
of the Sanhedrim to put Him to death before the feast (Matt. 
xxvi 5), leaves Him no choice. This entire state of things 
agrees with the expression which John uses : iehrvov yepofjLevov, 
a supper having taken place (xiii. 2). 

2. The Supper: vers. 14-2^. — ^There are three elements 
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Isi. Vers. 14-18.^ Jesus opens the feast by communicating 
to the disciples His present impressiona This first step 
corresponds to the first of the Paschal feast. The htmr (ver. 
14) is that which He had indicated to His disciples^ and 
which probably coincided with the usual hour of the sacred 
feast According to the law (Ex. xiL 17), the Passover should 
have been eaten standing. But custom had introduced a 
change in this particular. Some Babbins pretend to justify 
this deviation, by saying that to stand is the posture of a 
slave ; that, once restored to liberty by the going forth from 
Egypt, Israel was called to eat sitting. The explanation is 
ingenious, but devised after the fact The real reason was, 
that the feast had gradually taken larger proportions. — ^Ther^ 
is in the first saying of Jesus, which Luke alone has preserved 
(ver. 1 5), a mixture of profound joy and sorrow. Jesus is 
glad that He can celebrate this holy feast once more, which 
He has determined by His own instrumentality to transform 
into a permanent memorial of His person and work ; but on 
the other hand, it is His last Passover here below. *E7ri0vfjuf 
irredvfjLTjaa, a frequent form in the LXX., corresponding to the 
Hebrew construction of the inf absolute with the finite verb. 
It is a sort of reduplication of the verbal idea. Jesus^ no 
doubt, alludes to all the measures which He has required to 
take to secure the joy of those quiet hours despite the treachery 
of His disciple. — Could the expression this Passover possibly 
denote a feast at which the Paschal lamb was wanting, and 
which was only distinguished from ordinary suppers by un- 
leavened bread ? Such is the view of Caspari and Andreas, 
and the view which I myself maintained (Comment, sur Jean, 
t iL p. 634). Indeed, the number of lambs or kids might 
turn out to be insufficient, and strangers find themselves in the 
dilemma either of celebrating the feast without a lamb, or not 
celebrating the Passover at alL Thus in Mischnah Pesachim 1 
there is express mention of a Paschal Supper vritJumt a lamb, 
and at which the unleavened bread is done indispensable 

> Yer. 14. M* K D. Yas. omit Uhn^.-^Yer. 16. 6 Mjj. omit Mwiri.-.t(. a 
G. L. 5 Mnn. Vss., m»r» instead of t| «vt«v. — ^Ver. 17. 6 ^jj. 25 Mnn. add r« 
before vmftn (taken from yer. 20).— M^ B. G. L. M. 8 Mnn. Syr. It Yg., ut 
lavTfvr instead of Mvrtif. — ^Yer. 18. 5 ^jj. 16 Mnn. omit •rt,'^^ liQj. 15 HniL 
add ««*• f-«v »«v after «*#*.— K* B. F. L. 10 Mnn., «v instead of tr—. 
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Kevertlieless, there is nothing to prevent as from holding that, 
as we have said^ the two disciples prepared the lamb in a 
strictly private manner. It would be difficult to explain 
Luke's expression, to eat this Passover, without the smallest 
reference to the lamb at this feast — By the future Passover in 
the kingdom of God (ver. 16) might be understood the Holy 
Supper as it is celebrated in the Church. But the expression, 
" / will not any more eat thereof until . . .," and the paralL 
ver. 18, do not admit of this spiritualistic interpretation. Jesus 
means to speak of a new banquet which shall take place after 
the consummation of all things. The Holy Supper is the 
bond of union between the Israelitish and typical Passover, 
which was reaching its goal, and the heavenly and divine 
feast, which was yet in the distant fature. Does not the 
spiriiuai salvation, of which the Supper is the memorial, form 
in reality the transition from the exterrud deliverance of Israel 
to that salvation at once spiritual and external which awaits 
the glorified Church ? 

After this simple and touching introduction, Jesus, in con- 
formity with the received custom, passed the first cup (ver. 17), 
accompanying it with a thanksgiving, in which He no doubt 
paraphrased freely the invocation uttered at the opening of 
the feast by the father of the house, and which we have 
quoted above. — ^€^dfievo9, receiving, seems to indicate that He 
took the cup from the hands of one of the attendants who held 
it out to Him (after having filled it). The distribution (Sto- 
fupUrare) may have taken place in two ways, either by each 
drinking from the common cup, or by their all emptying the 
wine of that cup into their own. The Greek term would suit 
better this second view. Did Jesus Himself drink ? The 
pron. iavrol^, among yourselves, might seem unfavourable to 
this idea ; yet the words, / wUl not drink wrUil . • ., speak in 
favour of the affirmative. Was it not, besides, a sign of 
communion from which Jesus could hardly think of refraining 
on such an occasion ? The expression fruit of the vine, ver. 
18, was an echo of the terms of the ritual Paschal prayer. In 
the mouth of Jesus, it expressed the feeling of contrast between 
the present terrestrial system, and the glorified creation which 
was to spring from the palingenesia (Matt. xix. 28 ; comp. Som. 
viii 31 et seq.). The phrase, ItuiU not drink, corresponds to 

VOL. II. T 
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the end of reserving the liberty and responsibility of Judas. — 
The fact that every disciple, on hearing this saying, turned 
his thoughts upon himself, proves the consummate ability 
with which Judas had succeeded in concealing his feelings and 
plana The /ii/ri irfto, la it It of the disciples in Matthew 
and Mark, finds its natural place here. It has been thought 
improbable that Judas also put the question (Matt. v. 25). 
But when all the others were doing it, could he have avoided 
it without betraying himself ? The thou hast said of Jesus 
denotes absolutely the same fact as John xiiL 26: "And 
when He had dipped the sop, He gave it to Jvdas Iscariot^ 
This act itself was the reply which Matthew translates into 
the words : Thou hast said, 

3. The Conversations after the Supper: vers. 24-38. — The 
conversations which follow refer: 1st, To a dispute which 
arises at this moment between the apostles (vers. 24-30); 
2(2. To the danger which awaits them at the dose of this 
hour of peace (vers. 31-38). The washing of the feet in 
John corresponds to the first pieca The prediction of St 
Peter's denial follows in his Gospel, as it does in Luka 
According to Matthew and Mark, it was uttered a little later, 
after the singing of the hymn. It is quite evident that Luke 
is not dependent on the other Syn., but that he has sources of 
his own, the trustworthiness of which appears on comparison 
with John's narrative. 

1^^. Vers. 24-30.^ The cause of the dispute, mentioned by 
Luke only, cannot have been the question of precedence, as 
Langen thinks. The strife would have broken out sooner. 
The mention of the kingdom of God, vers. 16 and 18, might 
have given rise to it; but the icai, also, of Luke, suggests 
another view. By this word he connects the question: 
Which is the greatest t with that which the disciples had just 
been putting to themselves, ver. 23 : Which among us is he 
who shall betray Him t The question which was the worst 
among them led easily to the other, which was the best of alL 
The one was the counterpart of the other. Whatever else 

> Ver. 26. M. B. D. L. T., yiwta, instead of yf»ir^«.— Ver. 80. 8 Mjj. (Bjl) 
80 Mnn. omit if rn fiartXtm f^u.—^^ D. X. 20 Mnn. Syi««. It*"*** add Mim 
before fff§n (taken from Matthew). — 10 ^Ijj., umtnetf$% or mtJnrft instead of 
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may be trae, we see by this new example that Luke does not 
allow himself to mention a situation at his own hand of which 
he finds no indication in his documents. The Boxel, appears 
[should be accounted], refers to the judgment of men, till the 
time when God will settle the question. Comp. a similar 
dispute, ix. 46 et seq. and paralL We are amazed at a dis- 
position so opposed to humility at such a time. But Jesus is 
no more irritated than He is discouraged. It is enough for 
Him to know that He has succeeded in planting in the heart 
of tiie apostles a pure principle which will finally carry the 
day over all forms of sin : " Now ye are dean through the word 
whdch I have spoken v/rUo yoru,]' He says to them Himself, John 
XV. 3. He therefore calmly continues the work which He has 
begun. In human society, men reign by physical or intel- 
lectual force ; and eveprfhr^q^, lenefactor^ is the flattering title 
by which men do not blush to honour the harshest tyrants. 
In the new society which Jesus is instituting, he who has 
most is not to make his superiority felt in any other way than 
by the superabundance of his services toward the weakest and 
the most destitute. The example of Jesus in this respect is 
to remain as the rule. The term o peorrepo^, the yaimger 
(ver. 26), is parallel to o 8uikov&v, he that doth serve, because 
among the Jews the himiblest and hardest labour was com- 
mitted to the youngest members of the society (Acts v. 6, 10). 
If the saying of ver. 2 7 is not referred to the act of the feet- 
washing related John xiii., we must apply the words : / am 
among you as He that serveth, to the life of Jesus in general, 
or perhaps to the sacrifice which He is now making of Him- 
self (vers. 19 and 20). But in this way there is no accounting 
for the antithesis between : " he that sitteth at meat," and : " he 
that serveth'* These expressions leave no doubt that the fact 
of the feet-washing was the occasion of this saying. Luke did 
not know it ; and he has confined himself to transmitting the 
discourse of Jesus as it was furnished to him by his document 
After having thus contrasted the ideal of an altogether new 
greatness with the so different tendency of the natural heart, 
Jesus proceeds to satisfy what of truth there was in the 
aspiration of the disciples (vers. 28—30). The vfim Se, hut 
ye, alludes to Judas, who had not persevered, and who, by his 
*^ defection, deprived himself of the magnificent privilege pro- 
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which Satan had played a decisive part (John xiiL 2*7 ; '^ And 
after tTu sop, Satan erUered into him"). The tempter is pre- 
sent ; he has gained the mastery of Judas ; he threatens the 
other disciples also ; he is preparing to attack Jesus Himsell 
" The prince of this world cometh*' says Jesus in John (xiv. 
80). And the danger to each is in proportion to the greater 
or less amount of alloy which his heart contains. This is the 
reason why Jesus more directly addresses Peter. By the 
address: Simon, twice repeated. He alludes to his natural 
character, and puts him on his guard against that presumption 
which is its dominant characteristic. The if in i^fjniaaro 
includes the notion : of getting him drawn out of the hands 
of God into his own. Wheat is purified by means of the 
sieve or fan ; a-tPid^oD may apply to either. Satan asks the 
right of putting the Twelve to the proof; and he takes upon 
himself, over against God, as formerly in relation to Job, to 
prove that at bottom the best among the disciples is but a 
Judas. Jesus by no means says (ver. 32) that his prayer has 
been reiused. Bather it appears from the intercession of 
Jesus that it has been granted. Jesus only seeks to parry the 
consequences of the fall which threatens them all, and which 
shall be especially perilous to Peter. Comp. Matthew and 
Mark : . " All ye shall be offendeA because of ms this nigW The 
faithlessness of which they are about to be guilty, might have 
absolutely broken the bond formed between them and Him. 
That of Peter, in particular, might have cast him into the 
same despair which ruined Judas. But while the enemy was 
spying out the weak side of the disciples to destroy them, 
Jesus was watching and praying to parry the blow, or at least 
to prevent it from being mortal to any of them. Langen 
explains hrurrph^a^ in the sense of 3ie^: ^strengthen thy 
brethren anew" But this meaning of iiriaTp€<f>€iv is unknown 
in Greek, and the Trore distinguishes the notion of the par- 
ticiple precisely from that of the principal verb. This saying 
of Jesus is one of those which lift the curtain which coven 
the invisible world from our view. Although it has been 
preserved to us only by Luke, Holtzmann acknowledges its 
authenticity. He ascribes it to a special tradition^ That 
does not prevent him, however, from deriving this whole 
account from the common source, the proto-Mark. But vers. 
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35-38 are also peculiar to Luke, and show clearly that his 
source was cRfferent. 

Peter believes in his fidelity more than in the word of 
Jesus. Jesus then announces to him his approaching fall. 
The name Peter reminds him of the height to which Jesus had 
raised him. Three crowings of the cock were distinguished ; 
the first between midnight and one o'clock, the second about 
three, the, third between five and six. The third watch (from 
midnight to three o'.dock), embraced between the first two, 
was also called aKeKTopoKJxovla, cock-crow (Mark xiii 35). The 
saying of Jesus in Luke, Matthew, and John would therefore 
signify : " To-day, before the second watch from nine o'clock 
to midnight have passed, thou shalt have denied me thrice." 
But Mark says, certainly in a way at once more detailed and 
exact: ** Btfore the code have crowed twice, thou shaJt have 
denied me thrice" That is to say: before the end of the 
third watch, before three o'clock in the morning. The men- 
tion of those two crowings, the first of which should have 
already been a warning to Peter, perhaps makes the gravity 
of his sin the more conspicuous — Matthew and Mark place 
the prediction of the denial on the way to Glethsemana But 
John confirms the account of Luke, who places it in the 
supper room. We need not refute the opinion of Langen, 
who thinks that the denial was predicted twice. 

Vers. 35-38.^ "And He mid vmto them, When I sent yott 
without purse and scrip and shoes, lacked ye anytMng t And 
they said, Nothing, 36. Then He said unto them. But nouo, he 
that haih a pv/rse, let him take it, and likewise his scriv. And 
he tJuU hath no [sword], let him sdl his garment, and hiy one. 
37. For I say unto y&u, thai this that is written must yet he 
accomplished in me. And He was reckoned arrumg the tranS" 
gressors : for the things concerning me are coming to an end. 
. . . 38." — ^Till then, the apostles, protected by the favour 
which Jesus enjoyed with the people, had led a comparatively 
easy life. But the last conflict between Him and the Jewish 
authorities was about to break out, and how could the apostles, 

* Ver. 85. Vers. 85>88 were omitted by Marcion. — Ver. 86. Instead of ««? 
•vf, fe(* B. L. T. 4 Mnn. Syr. uim h, K* D. • h umf. — Instead of r«x«r«r«, D. 
wttXn^miy 8 ^jj. (Byz.) 115 Mnn. ir«rX«rii ; and instead of •y«^r«T«, 9 Idjj. 
(Byz.), the most of the Mnn., myfm^u. — Ver. 87. 9 Mjj. (Alex.) 10 Mnn. omit 
trt after in. --K* B. D. L. Q. T., n instead of rt. after mm yuf. 
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during all the rest of their career, escape the hostile blows \ 
This is the thought which occupies our Lord's mind : He gives 
it a concrete form in the following figures. In ver. 35 He 
recalls to mind their first mission (ix. 1 et seq.). We leam 
on this occasion the favourable issue which had been the 
result of that first proof of their faith. The historian had 
told us nothing of it, ix. 6, — ^The object of fiV hc^v is evidenfly 
fiaj(alpav (not irrjpav or fidXjavrlop) : " Let him wh> hath wA 
[a sword], hvy one!' It heightens the previous warning. Not 
only can they no longer reckon on the kind hospitality which 
they enjoyed during the time of their Master's popularity, and 
not only must they prepare to be treated henceforth like 
ordinary travellers^ paying their, way, etc.; but they shall 
even meet with, open hostility. Discipler^-&JH gfl tr eated as 
a TTudef actor, they shall be tiiemselves regarded asSMPJ^"^ 
men; they shall see themselves at war with their fe9^" 
countrymen and the whole world. Comp. John xv. 18-\ 
the piece of which this is, as it were, the summary an^ 
parallel The sword is here, as in Matt x. 34, the emblem 
of avowed hostility. It is clear that in the mind of TTinri ^ho 
said : " I send you foith as lambs among wolves," this weapon 
represents the power of holiness in conflict with the sin of 
the world, — that sword of the Spirit spoken of by Paul (Eph. 
vL 1 7). — ^The Koi yap, and in truth, at the end of the verse, 
announces a second fact analogous to the former (and), and 
which at the same time serves to explain it (in truth). The 
tragical end of the ministry of Jesus is also approaching, and 
consequently no features of the prophetic description can be 
dov) in being realized. — ^The disciples seem to take literally 
the reconmiendation of Jesus, and even to be proud of their 
prudence. The words. It is enough, have been understood in 
this sense : " Let us say no more ; let us now break up ; 
events will explain to you my mind, which you do not under- 
stand." But is it not more natural to give to iKavov iari. this 
mournfully ironic sense : •* Yes, for the use which you shall 
have to make of arms of this kind, those two swords are enough." 
— Here we must place the last words of John xiv. : " Hise ; 
let us go hence." The Syn. have preserved only a few hints of 
the last discourses of Jesus (John xiv.-xvii). These were 
treasures which could not be transmitted to the Church in the 
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way of oral tradition, and which, assuming hearers already 
formed in the school of Jesus like the apostles^ were not 
fitted to form the matter of popular evangelization. 

IIL Odhsemane: xxii. 39-46. — The Lamb of God must be 
distinguished from typical victims by His free acceptance of 
death as the punishment of sin ; and hence there required to 
be in His life a decisive moment, when, in the fulness of His 
consciousness and liberty. He shovld accept the punishment 
which He was to undergo. At Gethsemane Jesus did not drink 
the cup ; He consented to drink it. This point of time corre- 
sponds to that in which, with the same fulness and liberty. 
He refused in the wilderness universal sovereignty. There 
He rejected dominion over us without God ; here He accepts 
death for God and for us. Each evangelist has some special 
detail which attests the independence of his sources. Matthew 
exhibits specially the gradation of the agony and the progress 
^^ toward acceptance. Mark has preserved to us this saying of 

18-- primary importance : " Ahba ! Father ! all things are possible 
ary ^^"^ v/rUo Thee'* Luke describes more specially the extraordinary 
emblem physical effects of this moral agony. His account is, besides, 
lim vho YQpy much abridged. John omits the whole scene, but not 
J weapon without expressly indicating its place (xviiL 1). In the 
lie sin of remarkable piece, xii 23—28, this evangelist had already 
III (EpJ^- inveiled the essence of the struggle which was beginning in 
[le veise, -lie heart of Jesus ; and the passage proves sufSciently, in 
nj), and pite of Keim's peremptory assertions, that there is no dog- 
The atic intention in the omission of the agony of Gethsemane. 
^71^, and lien the facts are sufficiently known, John confines himself 
n can be communicating some saying of Jesus which enables us to 
literally lerstand their spirit Thus it is that chap. iii. sheds 
[ of th^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ordinance of Baptism, and chap, vi on that of 
jstood in Holy Supper. — Heb. v. "7—9 contains a very evident allu- 
^ up; ' to the account of Gethsemane, — a fact the more remark- 
et under- \ i, as that epistle is one of those which, at the same time, 
'/TT* tbi^ '* forcibly exhibit the divinity of Jesus. 

gjiall ^Ters. 39-46.^ The word came out (ver. 39) includes His 



. . Ver. 89. 6 Mjj. some Mnn. omit avrw after ftm^nrmt. — Ver. 42. The Mfla. 

. «i(t^; livided between wmfinyntn (T. B., Byz.), 9rmftny»mt (Alex.), and «r«^iMyjH 

hints 01 D. T. 25 Mnn.).— Vera. 43, 44. These two verses, which T. B. reads, witir 

^gje ^^ !>• F. a. H. E. L. M. Q. U. X. A. the most of the Mnn. Syr. It Just Ir. 
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leaving the lOom and the city. The name, the Mount of Olives, 
which is used here by our three Syn., may designate in a wide 
sense the slope and even the foot of the mount which begins 
immediately beyond the Gedron. This is the sense to which 
we are led by John's account, xviii 1. The north-west angle 
of the enclosure, which 19 now pointed out as the garden of 
Gethsemane, is fifty paces from the bed of the torrent — Yer 
40. Jesus invites His disciples to prepare by prayer for the 
trial which threatens their fidelity, and of which He has 
already forewarned them (ver. 31). The use of the word 
eiaekBetv, evUer into, to signify to yield to, is easily understood, 
if we contrast this verb in thought with BieXBeZv, to pass 
through — In Matthew and Mark, Jesus has no 'sooner arrived 
than He announces to His discipled His intention to pray 
Himself. Then, withdrawing a little with Peter, James, and 
John, He tells them of the agony with which His soul is all 
at once seized, and leaves them, that He may pray alona 
These successive moments are all united in Luke in the 
air€<nraa0rf, He was withdravm (ver. 41). There is in this 
term, notwithstanding Bleek's opinion, the idea of some vio- 
lence to which He is subject ; He is dragged far from the 
disciples by anguish (Acts xxi. 1). The expression, to the 
distance of ahcnaJt a stone* s cast, is peculiar to Luke. — Instead 
of kneeling down, Matthew says. He fell upon His face; Mark, 
upon the grownd, — ^The terms of Jesus' prayer, ver. 42, differ 
in the three narratives, and in such a way that it is impossible 
the evangelists could have so modified them at their own 
hand. But the figure of the cup is common to all three ; it 
was indelibly impressed on tradition. This cup which Jesus 
entreats God to cause to pass from before (napa) His lips, is 
the symbol of that terrible punishment the dreadful and 
mournful picture of which is traced before TTiw at this 
moment by a skilful painter with extraordinary vividnesa 
The painter is the same who in the wilderness, using a like 
illusion, passed before His view the magical scene of the 
glories belonging to the Messianic kingdom. 

Dion. al. Ar. Chrys. Eit&, are wanting in M* A. B. R. T. 3 Mnn. Sah. Cyr., in 
seyeral Greek and Latin Mss. quoted by Hilary, Epiph., Jer. They an marked 
^ith signs of doubt in £. S. Y. A. n. 5 Mnn.— K. X. some Mnn. Yas., mmrmfims- 
9»9TH instead oi nmru^mt^nnt, — Yer. 46. All the IQj. omit «vr«v after /Mi/«r«r. 
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Mark's formula is distinguished by the invocation, ^ Ahba ! 
Father I all things are possible unto Thee,** in which the trans- 
lation o iranip, Father, has been added by the evangelist for 
his Greek readera It is a last appeal at once to the fatherly 
love and omnipotence of God. Jesus does not for a moment 
give up the work of human salvation ; He asks only if the 
cross is really the indispensable means of gaining this end. 
Cannot God in His unlimited power find another way of 
reconciliation ? Jesus thus required, even He, to obey without 
understanding, to walk by faith. Hence the expressions, Heb. 
V. 8, He learned ob^ience, and xii 2, apy^o^ 1% irUrretD^, He 
who leads tJie way (the initiator) of faith. Yet this prayer 
does not imply the least feeling of revolt ; for Jesus is ready 
to accept the Father's answer, whatever it may be. What if 
nature rises within Him against this punishment ? this repug- 
nance is legitimate. It was not with the view of suffering 
thus that man received from God a body and a soul This 
resistance of natural instinct to the will of the Spirit, — ^that is 
to say, to the consciousness of a mission, — is exactly what 
makes it possible for nature to become a real victim, an 
offering in earnest So long as the voice of nature is at one 
with that of God, it may be asked. Where is the victim for the 
lumt-offeringf Sacrifice begins where conflict begins. But, 
at the same time, the holiness of Jesus emerges pure and even 
perfected from this struggla Under the most violent pressure, 
the will of nature did not for a single moment escape from 
the law of the Spirit, and ended after a time of struggle in 
being entirely absorbed in it. Luke, like Mark, gives only 
the first prayer, and confines himself to indicating the others 
summarily, while Matthew introduces us more profoundly to 
the progressive steps in the submission of Jesus (ver. 42). 
How much more really human do our Gospels make Jesus 
than our ordinary dogmatics ! It is not thus that the work 
of invention would have been carried out by a tradition which 
aimed at deifying Jesua 

The appearance of the angel, ver. 43, is mentioned only by 
Luke. No doubt this verse is wanting in some Alex. But it 
is foundrin 13 Mjj. and in the two oldest translations (Itala 
and Peschito), and this particular is cited so early as the 
second century by Justin and Irenaeus. It is not very pro- 

VOL. II. U 
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bable that it would have been added. It is more bo tliat, 
under the influence of the Nicene doctrine of the Trinity, it 
was omitted on the pretext that it was not fonnd either in 
Matthew or Mark. Bleek, while folly aeknowledgii]^ tlie 
authenticity of the verse, thinks that this particular was 
wanting in the primitive Gospel, and that it was introdnced 
by Luke on the faith of a later tradition. Schleiermadipr 
supposes the existence of a poetical writing in which ike 
moral sufiTering of the Saviour was celebrated, and from which 
the two verses 43 and 44 were taken. But tradition, poetiy, 
and mjrths tend rather to glorify their hero than to impair his 
honour. The difficulty which orthodoxy finds in accounting 
for such particulars makes it hard to suppose that it wlis their 
inventor. — This appearance was not only intended to bring 
spiritual consolation to Jesus, but physical assistance still 
more, as in the wilderness. The saying uttered by Him an 
instant before was no figure of rhetoric : ** My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful even unto death,'* As when in the wilderness 
under the pressure of famine, He felt Himself dying. The 
presence of this heavenly being sends a vivifying breath over 
Him. A divine refreshing pervades Him, body and soul; 
and it is thus only that He receives strength to continue to 
the last the struggle to the physical violence of which He was 
on the very point of giving way. Ver. 44 shows to what 
physical prostration Jesus was reduced. This verse is omitted 
on the one hand, and supported on the otiier, by the same 
authorities as the preceding. Is this omission the result of 
the preceding, or perhaps the consequence of confounding the 
two ical at the beginning of vers. 44 and 45 ? In either case, 
there appears to have been here again omission rather than 
interpolation. — The intensity of the struggle becomes so great, 
that it issues in a sort of beginning of physical dissolution. 
The words, as it were drops, express more than a simple com* 
parison between the density of the sweat and that of blood. 
The words denote that the sweat itself resembled blood. 
Phenomena of frequent occurrence demonstrate how imme* 
diately the blood, the seat of life, is under the empire of 
moral impressions. Does not a feeling of shame cause the 
blood to rise to the face ? Cases are known in which the 
blood, violently agitated by grief, ends by penetrating through 
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the vessels which enclose it, and driven outwards, escapes 
with the sweat through the transpiratory glands.^ The reading 
KarafiaivovTo^, in M and some documents of the ItcUa, though 
admitted by Tischendorf, has no internal probability. The 
participle ought to qualify the principal substantive rather 
than the complement. — The disciples themselves might easily 
remark this appearance when Jesus awoke them, for the full 
moon was lighting up the garden. They might also hear 
the first words of Jesus' prayer, for they did not faU asleep 
immediately, but only, as at the transfiguration (ix. 32), when 
His prayer was prolonged. — Jesus had previously experienced 
some symptoms procursive of a struggle like to this (xiL 49, 
50 ; John xii 27). But this time the anguish is such that 
it is impossible not to recognise the intervention of a super- 
natural agent Satan had just invaded the circle of the 
Twelve by taking possession of the heart of Judas. He was 
about to sift aU the other disciples. Jesus Himself at this 
time was subjected to his action : " This is the power of dark^ 
nes8,'' says He, ver. 53. In the words which close his account 
of the temptation (iv. 13), Luke had expressly declared : " He 
departed from Him till afavouraile season" — the return of the 
tempter at a fixed conjunctura 

Vers. 45 and 46. Luke unites the three awakings in one. 
Then he seeks to explain this mysterious slumber which 
masters the disciples, and he does so in the way most favour- 
able to them. The cause was not indifference, but rather 
the prostration of grief. It is well known that deep grief, 
especially after a period of long and keen tension, disposes to 
slimiber through sheer exhaustion. Nothing could be more 
opposed than this explanation to the hostile feelings toward 
the disciples which are ascribed to Luke, and all the more 
that this particular is entirely peculiar to him. — Ver. 46. 
Jesus rises from this struggle delivered from His fear, as says 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ; that is to say, in possession of 
the profound calm which perfect submission gives to the souL 
The punishment has not changed its nature, it is true ; but 
the impression which the expectation of the cross produces on 
Jesus is no longer the sama He has given Himself up 
wholly; He has done what He Himself proclaimed before 

^ See Langen, pp. 212-214. 
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passing the Cedron : " For their saJces I sanctify mt/sdf^ (John 
xviL 19). The acceptance of the sacrifice enables Him to 
feel beforehand the rest belonging to the completion of the 
sacrifice. Henceforth He walks with a firm step to meet that 
cross the sight of which an instant before made Him stagger. 



SECOND CYCLE. — CHAP. XXIL 47-XXin. 46. 

The Passion, 

The death of Jesus is not simply, in the eyes of the evan- 
gelists^ and according to the sayings which they put into His 
mouthy the historical result of the conflict which arose betwe^ 
Him and the theocratic authorities. What happens to Him 
is that which has been determined (xxiL 22). Thus it wud 
be (Matt, xxvi 54). He Himself sought for a time to struggle 
against this mysterious necessity by having recourse to that 
infinite possibility which is inseparable from divine liberty 
(Mark xiv. 36). But the burden has fallen on Him with all 
its weight, and He is now charged with it He dies for Ou 
remission of the sins of the world (Matt xxvi 28). H^ 
dogmatic system of the apostles contains substantially nothing 
more. Only it is natural that in the Epistles the divine plai^ 
should be more prominent ; in the Gtospels, the action of the 
human factors. The two points of view complete one another: 
God acts by means of history, and history is the realization of 
the divine thought 

This cycle embraces the accounts of the arrest of J^sus 
(xxii. 47-53) ; of His twofold trial, ecclesiastical and civil 
(ver. 54-xxiii. 25); of His crucifixion (vers. 26-46). 

1. The Arrest of Jesus: xxiL 47-53. — Three things are 
included in this piece : 1st The kiss of Judas (vers. 47 and 
48) ; 2d. The disciples' attempt at defence (vers. 49-51) ; 
3d. The rebuke which Jesus administers to those who come 
to take Him (vers. 52 and 53). 

Vers. 47 and 48.^ The sign which Judas had arranged 
with the band had for its object to prevent Jesus &o^ 

' Ver. 47. 12 Mjj. 15 Mim. omit }i after •«.— All the Mjj., mvrm (% «^*"^ 
instead of «»w».— D. E. H. X. ?0 Mnn. Syr«*. It****, add after ««rT*f, «»« r^ 
wnuu9f %^m»%t auTUf, n av pXnrtt •»r»t Mm (taken from the paraUels). 
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escaping should one of His disciples be seized in His stead. 
In the choice of the sign in itself^ as Langen remarks, there 
was no refinement of hypocris7. The kiss was the usual form 
of salutation, especially between disciples and their master. 
The object of this salutation is not mentioned by Luke ; it 
was understood We see from John that the fearless attitude 
of Jesus, who advanced spontaneously in front of the band, 
rendered this signal superfluous and almost ridiculous. — The 
saying of Jesus to Judas, ver. 48, is somewhat differently 
reproduced in Matthew ; it is omitted in Mark. In memory 
of this kiss, the primitive Church suppressed the ceremony of 
the brotherly kiss on Good Friday. The sole object of the 
scene which follows in John (the / am J3e of Jesus, with its 
consequences) was to prevent a disciple from being arrested 
at the same tima 

Vers. 49-51.^ The Syn. name neither the disciple who 
strikes, nor the servant struck. John gives the names of 
both. So long as the Sanhedrim yet enjoyed its authority, 
prudence forbade the giving of Peter's name here in the 
oral narrative. But after his death and the destruction of 
Jerusalem, John was no longer restrained by the same fears. 
As to the name of Malchus, it was only .preserved in the 
memoiy of that disciple who, well known in the house of the 
high priest, knew the man personally. What are we to think 
of the author of the fourth Gospel, if these proper names were 
mere fictions ? — ^According to ver. 49, the disciple who struck 
acted in the name of all {IBopre: . . . ehrov, shall we smite /). 
This particular,' peculiar to Luke, extenuates Peter's guilt. — 
John says, with Luke : ** the rigJU ear." This minute ooinci* 
dence shows that the details' peculiar to Luke are neither 
legendary nor the inventions of his own imagination. — ^The 
words eare &>9 rovrov supply in Luke the place ot a long and 
important answer of Jesus in Matthew. Should this com- 
mand be applied to the officers : " Let me go to this man " 
(Faulus) ; or '' to the spot where this man is " ? But this 
would have required i&re fie, " let me go." Or should we 
understand it, with De Wette, lUggenbach : " leave me yet for 
a moment " t The icy;, tUl, does not lead very naturally to 

^ Mardon omitted tlua passage. — ^Ver. 49. M. B. L. T. X. some Hon. omit 
«vr« before »ii>^i.— Yer. 51« M. B. L. B. T. 2 Mnn. omit «vr#9 after »riMr, 
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this sense. Besides, the airoKpiOw, answering, shows that the 
words of Jesus are connected with the act of the disciple 
rather than with the arrival of the officers. It is not till ver. 
62 that Jesus turns to those who have arrived (wfw roin 
iraparfevofUvov^:). Here He is addressing the apostlea The 
meaning is therefore either, " Let these men (the officers) go 
thus far (the length of seizing me)," or (which is more nattural), 
" Stop there ; strike no such second blow ; this one is quite 
enougL" This act of violence^ indeed, not only compromised 
the safety of Peter, but even the Lord's cause. Jesus was all 
but hindered thereby from addressing Pilate in the words so 
important for His defence against the crime with which the 
Jews charged Him (John xviiL 36) : " My kingdom is not of 
this world ; if my kingdom were of this world, then wovid my 
servants fight, that I shotUd not he delivered tp the Jews," 
Nothing less was needed than t^e immediate cure of Malchus 
to restore the moral situation which had been injured by this 
trespass, and to enable Jesus to express Himself without the 
risk of being confoimded by facts. — ^This cure is related only 
by Luke ; Meyer therefore relegates it to the domain of myth. 
But if it had not taken place, it would be impossible to under- 
stand how Peter and Jesus Himself had escaped from this 
complaint 

Vers. 52 and 53.^ Among those who came out, Luke 
numbers some of the chief priests. Whatever Meyer and 
Bleek may say, such men may surely, out of hatred or 
curiosity, have accompanied the band charged with the arrest 
Besides, is not the rebuke which follows addressed rather to 
rulers than to subordinates ? As to the captains of the temple, 
see xxii. 4. As to the ojfflcers, comp. John vii 45 ; Acts ▼. 
22-26. John speaks, besides, of the cohort, xviiL 3, 12 ; this 
word, especially when accompanied by the term %(Xiap;^<K, 
trOmne (ver. 12), and with the antithesis r&v 'lovSalav, can 
only, in spite of all Baumlein's objections, designate a detach- 
ment of the Soman cohort ; it was, as Langen remarks, an 
article of provincial legislation, that no arrest should take 
place without the intervention of the Bomans. — ^The meaning 
of the rebuke of Jesus is this : '^ It was from cowardice that 

^ Ver. 52. K. G. H. R. A. 60 Mnn., rf#f avrw infltaad of ir' «»r«f. — ^The ICaa. 
are divided between i|anXif#«ri (T. B., Byx.), i^ffX^an (Alex.), and ^nxhru 
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you did not arrest me in the full light of day." The other 
two Syn. cany forward their narrative^ like Luke, with a htU ; 
only this hd is with them the necessity for the fulfilment of 
the prophecies, while with Luke it is the harmony between 
the character of the deed and that of the nocturnal hour. 
Darkness is favourable to crime ; for man needs to be con- 
cealed not only from others, but from himself, in order to sin. 
For this reason^ night is the time when Satan puts forth all 
his power over humanity ; it is Ais hour. And hence, adds 
Jesus, it is also yours, for you are his instruments in the work 
which you are doing; comp. John viii. 44, xiv. 30. — Luke 
omits the fact of the apostles' flight which is related here by 
Matthew and Mark. Where is the malevolence which is 
ascribed to him against the Twelve ? — Mark also relates, with 
great circumstantiaKty, the case of the young man who fled 
stripped of the linen cloth in which he was wrapped. As, 
according to Acts xii, the mother of Mark possessed a house 
in Jerusalem, — as this house was the place where the Church 
gathered in times of persecution, and as it was therefore 
probably situated in a by-place, — it is not impossible that it 
stood in the vale of Gethsemane, and th&t this young man 
was (as has long been supposed) Mark himself, drawn by the 
noise of the band, and who has thus put his signature as 
modestly as possible in the comer of the evangelical narrative 
which he composed. 

2. The Judgrnent of Jesus : xxii 54-xxiii. 25. 

Ist, The Ecclesiastical Trial: vers. 54-71. — ^This account 
contains three things : (1) St Peter^s denial (vers. 54-62) ; 

(2) The evil treatment practised by the Jews (vers. 63-65) ; 

(3) The sentence of death pronoxmced by the Sanhedrim 
(vers. 66-71). 

Luke places the sitting of the Sanhedrim at which Jesus 
was condemned in the morning, when the day davmed (ver. 
66). This morning sitting is also mentioned by Matthew 
(xxvii. 1, the morning was come) and Mark (xv. 1, straightway 
in the momifig). But, according to those two evangelists, a 
previous sitting had taken place at the house of Caiaphas 
during the night, of which they give a detailed description 
(Matt. xxvL 57-66 ; Mark xiv. 53-64). And this even, 
according to John, had been preceded by a preparatory sitting 
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at the house of Annas^ the father-in-law of Caiaphas. Jobn 
does not rdaie either the second or the third sitting, ihougli 
he expressly indicates the place of the latter by the irpAram, 
xviil 13, and the notice, xviii. 24. This, then, is the order 
of events : Immediately on His arrest, between one and three 
o'clock, Jesus was led to the house of Annas, where a pre- 
liminary inquiry took place, intended to extract beforehand 
some sa3dng which would serve as a text for His condemnation 
(John xviii 19-23). This sitting having terminated withont 
any positive result, had not been taken up by tradition, and 
was omitted by the S}m. But John relates it to compl^» 
the view of the trial of Jesus, and with regard to the account 
of Peter's denial, which he wishes to restore to its true light. 
During this examination, the members of the Sanhedrim had 
been called together in haste, in as large numbers as possible, 
to the house of the high priest. The sitting of this body 
which followed was that at which Jesus was condemned to 
death for having declared Himself to be the Son of God. It 
must have taken place about three o'clock in the momii^. 
Matthew (xxvL 59 et seq.) and Mark (xiv. 55 et seq.) have 
minutely described it John has omitted it as sufficiently 
known through them. In the morning, at daybreak, the San- 
hedrim assembled anew, this time in full muster, and in their 
official hall near the templa This is the sitting described 
by Luke, and briefly indicated, as we have seen, by Matthew 
and Mark. Two things rendered it necessary : (1) According 
to a Babbinical law, no sentence of death passed during the 
night was valid.^ To this formal reason there was probably 
added the circumstance that the sentence had not been passed 
in the official placa But especially (2) it was necessary to 
deliberate seriously on the ways and means by which to 
obtain from the Boman governor the confirmation and execu- 
tion of their sentence. The whole negotiation with Pilate 
which follows shows that the thing was fiar from easy, and 
betrays on the part of the Jews, as we have , seen in oui 
Comment, sur Vhaiig. de Jean, a strategical plan completely 

* Sanhedrim 9. 1. Langen objects that, according to this same passag^e^ the 
pronouncing of sentence should have been deferred tiU the second day. But it 
was easier to elude this second law than the former. It was possible, for gtarer 
reasons, to decree urgency. 
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marked out beforehand. It wad no doubt at this morning 
sitting that the plan was discussed and adopted. Matthew 
also says, in speaking of this last sitting (xxviL 1), that they 
took counsel &<rre Oavar&cav ainov, db<mt the way of getHnff 
Mim put to death. Then it was that Judas came to restore 
his money to the Sanhedrim in the t&tnpU {hf rf> vct^. Matt, 
xxvii 6). 

Bleek admits only two sittings in all, — the one preliminary, 
which was held at the house of Annas (John), and during 
which Peter's denial took place ; the other ofiBlcial, decisive, 
in which the whole Sanhedrim took part, related by the Syn., 
who erroneously connect Peter's denial with it, and which is 
divided also erroneously by Matthew and Mark into two 
distinct sittings. Langen, on the contrary, with many com- 
mentators, identifies the examination before Annas (John 
xviiL 13, 19-23) with the nocturnal sitting which is de« 
scribed in detail by Matthew and Mark. Against this expla- 
nation there are : 1. The entire difTerence between the matter 
of the two sittings : in John, a simple examination without 
judgment ; in Matthew and Mark, the express pronouncing of 
a capital sentence ; 2. Yer. 24 of John, " Annae sent Jesus 
bound to Caiaphas,'' — a verse which, whatever may be made of 
it, implies two sittings, the one at the house of Annas,. the 
other at the house of Caiaphas, in the same night. The 
opinion of Bleek would be more allowable. But we should 
be authorized in ascribing to the first two Syn. the serious 
confusion, and then the false division, which Bleek imputes to 
them, only if the two sittings of the night and morning could 
not be sufficiently accounted for. Now, we have just seen 
that it is quite otherwise. A minute particular which dis- 
tinguishes them confirms their historical reality ; in the night 
sitting there had been unanimity (Mark xiv. 64). Now, if 
Luke is not mistaken in declaring, xxiiL 51, that Joseph of 
Arimathea did not vote with the majority, we must conclude 
that he was not present at the night sitting at the house of 
Caiaphas, but that he took part only in that of the morning 
in the temple, which agrees with the fact that Matthew 
(xxvii 1) expressly distinguishes the morning assembly as a 
plenary court, by the adjective irame^, all. The two sittings 
are thus really distinct Luke has mentioned only the last. 
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quiet of the feast (AugoBtine), have been refuted bj Langen 
(pp. 246-251). — ^It cannot be decided with certainty whether 
Pilate at this time resided in the palace of Herod the Great, 
on the hiU of Sion^ or in the citadel Antonia, at the north- 
west of the temple. Tradition makes the Via Dolorosa begin 
at this latter spot. The complaint uttered by the Jews, ver. 2, 
was not the actual beginning of this long negotiatioa John 
alone has preserved to us its true Commencement (xviiL 29-32). 
The Jews began very skilfully by trying to get Pilate to 
execute the sentence without having submitted it for his con- 
firmatioa The latter, more adroit than they, and eagerly pro- 
fiting by the turn thus given to the case, declared to them 
that he was well pleased not to interfere in the matter, and 
that he left Jesus in their hands, that is to say, within the 
limits of their competency (the execution of purely Jewish 
penalties— excommunication from the synagogue, scourging, 
etc.). But that did not come up to the reckoning of the Jews, 
who wished at any price the death of Jesus. They must there- 
fore abandon the exalted position which they had attempted 
to take, and submit their sentence to be judged by Pilate. 

Here begins the second manoeuvre, the political accusation 
(Luke, ver. 2 ; comp. the three other accounts which are parallel). 
This charge was a notorious falsehood ; for Jesus had resolved 
in the af&rmative the question whether tribute should be paid 
to Csesar, and had carefully abstained from everything which 
could excite a rising of the people. The semblance of truth 
which is required in every accusation, was solely in the last 
words : He made JEPiimelf the Christ, a title which they mali- 
ciously explained by that of king. They began by giving to 
the name Christ a political colour in the mouth of Jesua. 
Hence they conclude that He vhis bound to forbid the payment 
of tribute. If He did not actually do so. He should have 
done it logically. Therefore it was as if He had done it ; the 
crime may be justly imputed to Him. This translation of the 
title Christ by that of king before Pilate is especially remark- 
able, if we compare it with the transformation of the same 
title into that of Son of God before the Sanhedrim. The object 
of the one was to establish the accusation of rebellion, as that 
of the other was to prove the charge of blasphemy. There is 
a versatility in this hatred. — The four narratives agree in the 
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question which Pilate addresses to Jesus. We know from 
John that Jesus was in the prsetorium, while the Jews took 
their stand in the open square ; Pilate went from them to Him, 
and from Him to them. The brief answer of Jesus : TJwu 
sayest it, is surprising. But it appears from John that the 
word is only the summary of a conversation of some length 
between Jesus and Pilate, — a conversation which oral tradition 
had not preserved. Pilate was intelligent enough to know 
what to think of the sudden zeal manifested by the Sanhedrim 
for the Boman dominion in Palestine, and the conversation 
which he had with Jesus on this first head of accusation (John 
xviii. 33-38) resulted in convincing him that he had not to 
do with a rival of Caesar. He therefore declares to the Jews 
that their accusation is unfounded. But they insist (ver. 5), 
and advance as a proof the sort of popular movement of which 
Galilee was the starting-point (ap^dfievosi), and which spread 
quite recently to the very gates of Jerusalem (eiw? (SSe), — an 
allusion to the Palm Days. It is to the mention of this new 
charge that we may apply Matt. xxviL 12 and Mark xv. 3, 4, 
where there is indicated a repetition of accusations which Jesus 
answered only by silence. Luke also declares, ver. 5, that they 
were the more fierce. A second expedient then presents itself 
to Pilate's mind : to consign the whole matter to Herod, the 
sovereign of Galilee (vers. 6—12). 

Vers. 6-12.* Luke alone relates this remarkable circum- 
stance. By this step the clever Koman gained two ends at 
once. First he got rid of the business which was imposed on 
him, and then he took the first step toward a reconciliation 
with Herod (ver. 12). The cause of their quarrel had pro- 
bably been some conflict of jurisdiction. In that case, was 
not the best means of soldering up the quarrel to concede to 
him a right of jurisdiction within the very city of Jerusalem ? 
Herod had come to the capital, like Pilate, on account of the 
feast ; ordinarily he lived in the old castle of the Asmonean 
kings, on the lull of Zion. Jesus was to him what a skilful 

* Ver. 6. K. B. L. T. omit r«XiX«M«« before iTi^wmriir. — ^Ver. 8. B. D. L. T., 
•^ metfttf xt*^"* instead of i| #««f0v (T. R., Byz.) or i^ imimit xp*^^** (^ ^jj* ^7^* 
Itpkriqii«).__8 Mjj. someMnn. Syr»". omit •'•xx« after ««#»i«.— Ver. 11. K.B.L.T. 
omit «vr«f after ri^i9«x*»v. — K* L. R, iri/t^^iv instead of mnwifi'^i^t, — Yer. 12. 
K- B. L. T., ttyrws instead of Mvrovf. 
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ancient peoples (Persians^ Assyrians, Egyptians, Indians, 
Scythians, Greeks). Among the Bomans, it was used only for 
slaves {servile mpplicium, Horace), and for the greatest dimi- 
nals (assassins, brigands, rebels). It was abolished by Con- 
stantine. The scourging took place either before setting out, 
or on the way to the cross (Liv. xxxiii 36). According to 
Plutarch,* every criminal carried his own cross. There was 
borne before him or hung round his neck a white plate, on 
which his crime was indicated (fitvlus, aavk, alrla). The 
punishment took place, as a rule, beyond inhabited houses,' 
near a road, that the largest possible number of people might 
witness it The Talmud of Jerusalem relates that before 
crucifixion there was offered to the prisoner a stupifying 
draught, which compassionate people, generally ladies of 
Jerusalem, prepared at their own cost.' The cross consisted 
of two pieces, the one perpendicular (staticiUum), the other 
horizontal (antenna). Nearly at the middle of the first was 
fixed a pin of wood or horn {'nijfjLa,^ sedile), on which the pri- 
soner rested as on horseback.^ Otherwise the weight would 
have torn the hands, and left the body to fall They began 
ordinarily by setting up and fixing the cross (Cic. Terr, v. 66 ; 
Jos. Bell, Jud. vii. 6. 4) ; then by means of cords the body 
was raised to the height of the antenna, and the nails 
driven into the hands. The condemned person was rarely 
nailed to the cross while it was yet lying on the ground, to 
be afterwards raised. — The cross does not seem to have been 
very high. Langen thinks that it ' was twice the height of a 
man ; that is the maximum ; and it is probable that generally 
it was not so high. The rod of hyssop on which the sponge 
was held out to Jesus could not be more than two or 
three feet in length. As to the feet, Paulus, Liicke, Winer, 
and others have more or less positively denied that they were 
nailed. They appeal to John xx. 25. But would it not have 
been singular pedantry on the part of Thomas to speak here 

1 De »erd ywninia vindietd, e. 9. 

* PlantuB, MUea gUmo9U$, ii 4. 6 : extra partank 

> Bab, Sank. £ 43. 1 : ''A grain of frankincense in a cnp of wine ; ut twrbofe- 
tur ^w kUeUeetus. " 

* It, Adv, ffcer. ii. 42. 

ft Jnsiin Martyr, Dial, 91 : \p* Z Wtx^vtrm* tl rr«v^/KiyM. Irenieiu^ Adv^ 
Har, iL 42. Tertullian, Cent, Marc, iii 18. 
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of the holes in the feet ? He enumerates the wotiTids, which 
were immediately within reach of his hand. It is the same 
when Jesus speaks to Thomas, ver. 27. Then they allege the 
fact that the Empress Helena, after having discovered the true 
cross, sent to her son the nails which had been fastened in 
the hands of Christ^ But it is not said that she sent to him 
all that she had found. The contrary rather appears from 
the tenor of the narrative (see Meyer, ad Matt xxvii. 35). 
Hug, Meyer, Langen have proved beyond doubt, by a series of 
quotations from Xenophon, Plautus, Lucian, Justin, Tertullian, 
etc., that the^ custom was to nail the feet also ; and Luke zxiv. 
39 (written without the least reference to the prophecy of 
P& xxil) admits of no doubt that this practice was followed 
in the case of Jesusi. For how could His feet have served 
as a proof of His idehtity (Sri avro^ iyai) otherwise than by 
the wounds the mark of which they bore ? — The small board 
(suppedaneum), on which the representations of the crucifixion 
usually make the feet of our Lord rest, is a later invention, 
rendered in a way necessary by the suppression of the sedile 
in those pictures. The feet were nailed either the one above 
the other by means of a single nail, which would explain the 
epithet rpuniXjos, three-nailed, given to the cross by Nonnus, 
in his versified paraphrase of John's Gospel (4th century), 
or the one beside the other, which generally demanded four 
nails in all, as Plautus' seems to say, but might also be exe- 
cuted with three, if we suppose the use of a nail in the form 
of a horse^shoe having two points. Was the sole of the foot 
supported on the wood by means of a very full bend of the 
knee, or was the leg in its whole length laid to the cross, so 
that the feet preserved their natural position ? Such details 
probably varied at the caprice of the executioner. — The 
crucified usually lived twelve hours, sometimes even till the 
second or third day. The fever which soon set in produced 
a burning thirst. The increasing inflammation of the wounds 
in the back, hands, and feet ; the congestion of the blood in 
the head, lungs, and heart ; the swelling of every vein, an 
indescribable oppression, racking pains in the head ; the stifiT- 
ness of the limbs, caused by the unnatural position of the 
body ; — these all united to make the punishment, in the lan- 

1 Soomtes, HUt. Eecl i. 17. ' MosUO. 2. 1. 18. 
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is the soul of humanity, as humanity is the soul of the external 
world. We need not take the words, over ail the earth, in an 
absolute sense. Comp. xxi 23, where the expression cirl t^ 
7)79, a weaker one it is true, evidently refers to the Holy 
Land only. The phenomenon in question here may and 
must have extended to the surrounding countries. The cause 
of this loss of light cannot have been an eclipse ; for this 
phenomenon ia impossible at the time of full moon. It was 
perhaps connected with the earthquake with which it was 
accompanied; or it may have resulted from an atmospheric 
or cosmical cause.^ This diminution of the external light 
corresponded to the moitil darkness which was felt by the 
heart of Jesus : My God, my God, why hxst Thou /orsakeTi me t 
This moment, to which St. Paul alludes (GaL iil 13: ''He 
was made a curse Jot us "), was that at which the Paschal 
lamb was slain in the temple. — It is diflBcult to decide be- 
tween the two readings, ver. 45 : " And the sun was darkened * 
(T. R) ; " And the sun failing." In any case, it is the cause 
of the phenomenon related ver. 44, mentioned too late. Luke 
omits the earthquake ; he had other sources. 

The rending of the veil, mentioned by the three Syn,, 
should probably be connected with this physical commotion. 
Is the veil referred to that which was at the entrance of the 
Holy Place, or that which concealed the Holy of Holies? 
As the second only had a typical sense, and alone bore, 
strictly speaking, the name Karawera^iia (Philo calls the 
other KoKufifia^, it is more natural to think of the latter. 

> Neander cites the fact (Leben Jesti, p. 640) that Phlegon, author of a 
chronicle under the Emperor Adrian, speaks of an eclipse (?) of the sim as 
having taken place in the fourth year of the 202d Olympiad (785 ▲.ir.a), 
greater than all former eclipses, and that night came on at the sixth hour of 
the day, to such a degree that the stars were seen shining in the heavens. This 
date approximates to the probable year of the death of Jesus (783). — H. liais, a 
well-known naturalist, relates that on the 11th April 1860, in the province of 
Pemambuco, while the sky was perfectly clear, the sun became suddenly dark 
about mid-day to such a degree, that for some seconds it was possible to look at 
it. The solar disc appeared surrounded with a ring having the colours of the 
rainbow, and quite near it there was seen a bright star, which must have heeat 
Venus. The phenomenon lasted for some minutes. M. Liais attributes it to 
cosmical nebuls floating in space beyond our atmosphere. A similar pheno- 
menon must have occurred in the years 1106, 1208, 1547, and 1706 (i^evus 
germanique, 1860). 

' Neander, Leben Jesu, p. 640. 
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The idea usually found in this Sjonbolic event is this : The 
way to the throne of grace is henceforth open to aU. But 
did not God rather mean to show thereby^ that from that 
time the temple was no longer His dwelling-place ? As the 
high priest rent his garment in view of any great offence, so 
God rends the veil which covers the place where He enters 
into communion with His people ; that is to say^ the Holy of 
Holies is no more ; and if there is no Holy of Holies, then no 
Holy Place, and consequently no court, no altar, no valid 
sacrifices. The temple is profaned, and consequently abolished 
by God Himself The ef&cacy of sacrifice has henceforth 
passed to another blood, another altar, another priesthood. 
This is what Jesus had announced to the Jews in this form : 
Put me to death, and by the very deed ye shall destroy the 
temple! — Jewish ai^d Christian tradition has preserved the 
memory of analogous events which must have happened at 
this period. In the Judeo-Christian Gospel quoted by Jerome 
{in Matt xxviL 51), it was related that at the time of the 
earthquake a large beam lying above the gate of the temple 
snapped asxmder. The Talmud says that forty years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem the gates of the temple opened 
of their own accord. Johanan Ben Zacchai (pm^ is pn, Anna, 
with the name of Jehovah prefixed) rebuked them, and said : 
Temple, wherefore dost thou open of thyself ? I see thereby 
that the end is near ; for it is written (Zech. xL 1), " Open 
thy doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy cedars." ^ 
— At the time of the eclipse mentioned above, a great earth- 
quake destroyed part of the city of Nice, in Bithynia.* This 
catastrophe may have been felt even in Palestine. — ^Those 
phenomena, which are placed by Luke before the time of our 
Lord's death, are placed by Matthew and Mark immediately 
after. Another proof of the difference of their sources. 

Here should come the two sayings mentioned by John : I 
thirst, and : It is finished. Perhaps the words : When He had 
cried. wUh a loud voice (ver. 46), include the saying, It is 
finished, which immediately preceded the last breath. But 
the participle ^vr^a^ has probably no other meaning than 
the verb Aire : " Baising His voice^ He said." The words : 
Wh&n He had cried with a loud voice, in Matthew and Mark, 

1 Bab. Tama, 89. 2. 'See Neander's Lfken Jeau, p. 640. 
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Conclusion regarding the Day of Jesui Death. 

It follows from the exegesis of chap. zziL and zziiLy that accord- 
ing to the Syn., as well as according to John, the day of Jesus' death 
was not the first and great day of the paschal Feast (15th Nisan), 
but the day before (ot preparation)^ the 14th Nisan, which that year 
was a Friday, and so, at the same time, the preparaJUon for the Sab- 
bath. Hence it follows also that the last Feast of Jesus took place 
on the evening between the 13th and 14th, and not on the eveoing 
between the 14th and 15 th, when the whole people celebrated the 
paschal Feast Such is the result to which we are brought by aU 
the passages examined : xxiL 7-9, 10-16, 66, xxiiL 26, 53, 54, 55, 56 ; 
Matt, xxvi 5, 18, xxvii. 62 ; Mark xiv. 2, zr. 42, 46 ; so that, on 
the main question, it appears to us that exegetically there can be no 
doubt, seeing that our four Gospel accounts present no real disag^ 
ment The fact, therefore, stands as follows : On the 13th, toward 
evening, Jesus sent the two disciples most worthy of His confidence 
to prepare the paschal Feast ; in the opinion of all the rest, this wu 
with a view to the following evening, when the national Feast was 
to be celebrated. But Jesus knew that by that time the hour would 
be past for His celebrating this last Passover. This same eveoingi 
therefore, some hours after having sent the two disciples, He seated 
Himself at the table prepared by them and by the master of the 
house. There was in this a surprise for the apostles, which is pro- 
bably referred to by Luke xxii. 16 : " With desire I have desired to d 
this jmsover vsith yen before I suffer.^ Above all, it was a surprise to 
Judas, who had resolved to give Him up this same evening. This 
anticipation on the part of Jesus, the Lord of the Sabbath and of the 
whole law (vi. 5), involved nothing less than the abrogation of the 
paschal Feast and of the ancient covenant. 

This exegetical result agrees fully with Jewish traditioa In 
Bah. Sanhear, 43. 1, it la expressly said (Caspari, p. 156) : " Jesns 
was executed on the eve of the Passover. A pubUc crier had pro- 
claimed for 70 days that a man was to be stoned for having be- 
witched Israel and seduced it into schism ; that he who had anythisg 
to say for his justification should present himself and testify for 
him ; but no one appeared to justify him. Then they crucified him 
on the evening [the eve] of the Passover (nOD mya)." This last 
expression can denote nothing but the evening preceding the Pass- 
over, as nn(S^ T)V, evening of the Sabbath, never denotes anything but 
Friday evening. — ^This view seems also to be that which prevailed 
in the Church in the most ancient times, as we see from Clement of 
Alexandria, who lived when primitive tradition was not yet effaodj 
and who professes without hesitation the same opinion. — ^It is, 
moreover,, in keeping with the admirable symbolism which is the 
character of all God's works. Jesus dies on the afternoon of the 
14th, at the very moment when the paschal lamb was slain in the 
temple. He rests in the tomb on the 15th Nisan, a day doubly 
Sabbatic that year, as being Saturday and the first day of the Feast 
This day of rest^ so exceptionally solemn, divides the fijrst creation, 
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whicli is terpiinating, from the second, which is beginning. Jesus 
rises on the morrow, 16th Nisan, the very day on which there was 
offered in the temple the first sheaf cut in the year, the first fruits 
of the harrest. — ^Is it not to this symbolism that St. Paul himself 
alludes in the two passages : ^' Christ, our Passover^ is sacrificed for 
us" (1 Cor. V. 7); and : "Every one in his own order; Christ, the 
first fimts; afterwards they that are His, at His coming" (1 Cor. 
XV. 23) t It is probable, also, that if St. Paul had regarded the 
night on which Jesus instituted the Holy Supper as the same on 
which Israel celebrated the Passover, he would not have designated 
it simply (1 Cor. xi 23) as that an which owr Lord was betrayed. 

l^e only tother question which may yet appear doubtful, is 
whether the compilers of our three synoptic narratives had a clear 
view of the real course of events. They have faithfully preserved 
to us the facts and sajrin^ which help us to make it out ; but is 
there not some confusion m their minds ] Was not this last feast 
of Christ, which had all the features of an ordinary paschal Feast, 
and in which He had instituted the Supper as the counterpart of 
the Israelitish rite, confounded in the tiuditional accounts with the 
national paschal Feast 1 And has not this confusion exercised a 
certain influence on the account of the %ya. % This, at least, is the 
difference which exists between them and John : they relate simply, 
without concerning themselves about the difference between this 
last Supper and the Israelitish paschal Feast ; while John, who sees 
this confusion gaining ground, expressly emphasizes the distinction 
between the two.* 

As to the bearing of this question on the paschal coiitroversy of 
the second century, and on the authenticity of the Gospel of John, 
it may be explained in two ways : Either the event celebrated by 
the Asiatics was, as is natural, the death of Christ (Steitz), and not 
the fact of the institution of the Supper (Baur), and hence it would 
follow, in entire harmony with the fourth Gospel, that they regarded 
the 14th, and not the 15th, as the day of the crucifixion (this is the 
explanation which we have advocated in the Comment, sur Jean) ; 
or it may be maintained, as is done by M. E. Schiirer (whose disser- 
tation on this question' leaves little to be desired), that the Asiatic 
rite was determined neither by the day on which the Holy Supper 
was instituted, nor even by that on which Christ died, but solely by 
the desire of keeping up in the churches of Asia, for the Holy Easter 
Supper, the day on which the Law ordained the paschal Feast to he 
ceie^ated. In this case, the Asiatic rite neither contradicted nor 
confirmed John's narrative ; it had no connection with it. 

From this determination of the day of the month on which Jesus 
died, it remains for us to draw a conclusion regarding the year of 
that event. The result obtained is, that in that year the 13th 

^ We hare the satisfaction of finding onrselves at one in this view with 
Knunmel, in the LiUeratwrUaU of Dannstadl^ Febmary 1868, with H. C. 
Baggesen (Der Aposiel Johannes, aein Leben und sdne Sehriften, 1869), and (in 
substance) with Caspari. 

' De controvernia paadialibtts eec. post. CJir. n* seculo exortis, Leipzig 1869. 
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other, to the first moments which followed the return of the 
oth^ women, until, their fears having abated, they began to 
speak. But this contradiction in terms proves that at least 
Tip to ver. 8 Mark had not Luke before him. — ^The at of the 
T. R, ver. 1 0, before e\€7oi^ is indispensable. — ^The omission 
of ver. 1 2 in the Cantab, and some copies of the Latin and 
Syriac translations appeared so serious a matter to Tischendorf, 
that he rejected this verse in his eighth edition. But if it 
were an interpolation taken from John, it would not have 
mentioned Peter only, but Peter and John (or the other disciple). 
And the apparent contradiction would have been avoided 
between this verse and ver. 24, where it is not an apostle, but 
certain of them (rivesi), who repair to the sepulchre. The 
extreme caprice and carelessness which prevail throughout 
cod. D and the documents of the Itala which are connected 
with it are well known. The entire body of the other Mjj. 
and of the Mnn., as weU as most of the copies of the ancient 
translations, support the T. R Some such historical fact as 
that mentioned in this verse is required by the declaration 
of the two disciples (ver. 24). — ^There is, besides, a striking 
resemblance between the account of John and that of Luke. 
The terms iraptucw^^, oOovla Keifjieva, vpo^ iavrov airekSav, 
are found in both. 

3. 27ie Appearance on the way to Emmaus: vers. 13-32. 
—Vers. 13-32.^ Here is one of the most admirable pieces in 
Luke's Gospel As John alone has preserved to us the account 
of the appearance to Mary Magdalene, so Luke alone has 
transmitted to us that of the appearance granted to the two 
disciples of Emmaus. The summary of this event in Mark (xvi 
12, 13) is evidently nothing more than an extract from Luke. 

Vers. 13-16. The Hidorical IrUroduction — 'lioi, behold, 
prepares us for something unexpected. One of the two dis- 
ciples was called Cleopas (ver. 1 8), This name is an abbrevia- 

^ Ver. 13. K. I. K. N. n. some Mnn., tuam i|ir»«»r« instead of tf^mtg^^m. — 
Ver. 17. M. A. (?) B. Le., »»i itrah^av ^mvffturot instead of ««i irn r««^^»rM. — 
Ver. 18. M. B. L. N. X., •wfutn instead of m «m/mi. — All the Mjj., A. excepted, 
omit If before lifv^aXni^, — ^Ver. 19. K. B. I. L., f»Z»fnu» instead of »<i^wya/wu — 
Ver. 21. M. D. B. L. add »mi after axXm^^i.—K- B. L. Syr. omit ni^^.—Yer. 
28. K. A. B. D. L. li^\, r^riw-i/nrArfinsteadof r^««-«rMijr0.— Ver. 29. K. B. L. 
some Mnn. W^, Vg. add nh after «i»xi«iv.— Ver. 82. M. B. D. L. omit m< 
before «i ^invMyiv. 
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tlon of Cleopatros, and not, like KkSnra^ (John xix. 25), the 
reproduction of the Hebrew name '>shn, which Luke always 
translates by 'AXifxiio^ (vi 15; Acts i 13). This name, of 
Greek origin, leads to the supposition that this disciple was a 
proselyte come to the feast. As to the other, it has been 
thought (Theophylact, Lange) that it was Luke himself — first, 
because he is not named ; and next, because of the peculiarly 
dramatic character of the narrative following (comp. especially 
ver. 32). Luke i. 2 proves nothing against this view. For 
the author distinguishes himself in this passage, not from tmi- 
nesses absolutely, but from those who were vntnesses from the 
beginnmg ; and this contact for a moment did not give him 
the right to rank himself among the authors of the Gospel 
tradition. Jesus, by manifesting Himself to these two men, 
accomplished for the first time what He had announced to the 
Greeks, who asked to speak with Him in the temple \ '' If I 
he lifted up from the earth, I will draw all men v/nto m^" 
(John xii. 32, 33).^Emmaus is not, as was held by Eusebius 
and Jerome, Ammavs (later Nicopolis), the modem Anwas, 
situated to the S.E. of Lydda; for this town lies 180 fur- 
longs from Jerusalem^ more than double the distance men- 
tioned by Luke, and such a distance is incompatible with our 
account (ver. 23). Caspari (p. 207) has been led to the 
conviction previously expressed by Sepp, that this place is no 
other than the village Ammavs mentioned by Josephus {Bell. 
Jud, vii. 6. 6), which Titus assigned to 800 veterans of his 
army to found a colony. This place, situated E.S.E. from 
Jerusalem, is called even at the present day Kolonieh, and 
is distant exactly 60 furlongs from Jerusalem. In Stuxa 
iv. 5, the Talmud says that there, at Mauza (with the article : 
Hama Maiiza), they go to gather the green boughs for the feast 
of Tabernacles ; elsewhere it is said that '' Mattza is Kolonieh/' 
— ^The reasonhig, av^rjretv (ver. 15), bore, according to ver. 21, 
on the force of the promises of Jesus. The eKparovvro, were 
holden (ver. 16), is explained by the concurrence of two factors: 
the incredulity of the disciples regarding the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Jesus (comp. ver. 25), and a mysterious change which 
had been wrought on the person of our Lord (comp. Mark 
xvi 12 : & eripa fiop^, and John xx. 15, supposing Him to 
be the gardener . . .). 

VOL. IL 2 
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Vers. 17-1 9a. Beginning of the Conversation. — Ver. 17. 
Jesus generally interrogates before instnicting. As a good 
teacher, in order to be heard. He begins by causing his audi- 
tors to speak (John i. 38). — ^The Alex, reading at the end of 
ver. 1 7, allowed by Tischendorf (8th ed.) : and stood sad, 
borders on the absurd. — ^Ver. 18. Movo^ belongs to both verbs, 
wapouceU and ovx eyvto^, together. They take Jesus for one of 
those numerous strangers who, like themselves, are tempoiaifly 
sojourning at Jerusalem. An inhabitant of the city would 
not have failed to know these things ; and in their view, to 
know them was to be engrossed with them. 

Vers. 1 96-24. Account of the Tv)o Dimples. — Jesus has 
now brought them to the point where He wished, namely, to 
open up their heart to Him ; avv ircLtn rovroti^ (ver. 21), in 
spite of the extraordinary qualities described ver. 19. — "A^j/a 
may be taken impersonally, as in Latin, agit diem, for agiiuf 
dies. But it may also have Jesus for its subject, as in the 
phrase ar/et Se/carop ero9, '' he is in his tenth year.'* But along 
with those causes of discouragement, there are also grounds of 
hope. This opposition is indicated by aXKk xai, ** But iidui 
there are also . . ." (ver. 22). — ^Ver. 23. Aeyova-ai, oiXbiowra, 
hearsay of a hearsay. This form shows how little faith they 
put in all those reports (comp. ver. 11). — ^Ver. 24. Peter, then, 
was not the only one, as he seemed to be from ver. 12. Here 
is an example, among many others, of the traps which aw 
unintentionally laid for criticism by the simple and artless 
style of our sacred historians. On each occasion they say 
simply what the context calls for, omitting everything which 
goes beyond, but sometimes, as here, adding it themselves later 
(John iii 22 ; comp. with iv. 2). The last words, Him the) 
saw Tiot, prove that the two disciples set out from Jenisalem 
between the return of the women and that of Peter and John, 
and even of Mary Magdalene. 

Vers. 25-27. The Teaching of Jesus.— The zeal aino^, ihf% 
He (ver. 25), shows that His turn has now come. They have 
said everything — ^they have opened their heart ; now it is for 
Him to fill it with new things. And first, in the way of 
rebuke (ver. 25). ^AvotjtoI, fools, refers to the understanding; 
jSpoBek, slow, to the heart. If they had embraced the living 
God with more fervent faith, the fact of the resuirection 
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would not have been so strange to their hopes (xx 37, 38). 
— Next, in the way of instruction (vers. 26 and 27). Ver. 26 
is the central word of this narrative. The explanation of the 
eSet, ought, was no doubt rather exegetical than dogmatical ; it 
turned on the text presented by the prophecies (ver. 27). — 
Jesus had before Him a grand field, from the Frotevangelium 
down to Mai iv. In studying the Scriptures for Himself, He 
had found Himself in them everywhere (John v. 39, 40). He 
had now only to let this light which fiUed His heart ray forth 
from Him. The second airo (ver. 27) shows that the demon- 
stration began anew with every prophet 

Vers. 28—32. Historical Condiision, — ^When Jesus mctde as 
if He would continue His journey, it was not a mere feint. 
He would have really gone, but for that sort of constraint 
which they exercised over Him. Every gift of God is an in- 
vitation to claim a greater (xaptv ami xdpiro^y John i 16). 
But most men stop very quickly on this way ; and thus they 
never reach the full blessing (2 Elings xiii. 14-19). The verb 
KaTaK}u07]vcu, to sit down at table (ver. 30), applies to a common 
meal, and does not involve the idea of a Holy Supper. Act- 
ing as head of the family, Jesus takes the bread and gives 
thanks. The word ti/qvoLxOriGav, were opened (ver. 31), is 
contrasted with the preceding, were holden, ver. 16. It indi- 
cates a divine operation, which destroys the effect of the 
causes referred to, ver. 16. No doubt the influence exercised 
on their heart by the preceding conversation and by the 
thanksgiving of Jesus, as well as the manner in which He 
broke and distributed the bread, had prepared them for this 
awaking of the inner sense. The sudden disappearance of 
Jesus has a supernatural character. His body was already in 
course of glorification, and obeyed more freely than before the 
will of the spirit. Besides, it must be remembered that Jesus, 
strictly speaking, was already no more with them (ver. 44), and 
that the miracle consisted rather in His appearing than in His 
disappearing. — The saying, so intimate in its character, which 
is preserved ver. 32, in any case betrays a source close to the 
event itself; tradition would not have invented such a saying. 

If we accept the view which recognises Luke himself in the com- 
panion of Gleopas, we shall find ourselves brought to this critical 
result, that each evangeUst has left in a comer of his narrative a 
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modest indication of his person : Matthew, in the publican -vrh^m 
Jesus removes by a word from his previous occupations ; Mark. 12 
the young man who flees, leaving his garment at Grethaenume 
John, in the disciple designated as ne whom Jesus loved ; liuke, in 
the anonymous traveller of Emmaus. 

4. The Appearance to the Apostles: vers. 33—43. Yen. 

33-43/ The two travellers, immediately changing their in- 
tended route, return to Jerusalem, where they find the apostles 
assembled and full of joy. An appearance of Jesus to PeUu 
had overcome all the doubts left by the accounts of the women 
This appearance should probably be placed at the time whea 
Peter returned home (ver. 12), after his visit to the tonil 
Paul places it (1 Cor. xv.) first of alL He omits Luke's firs; 
(the two going to Emmaus) and John's first (Mary Magdalene . 
For where apostolic testimony is in question, as in that chap- 
ter, unofficial witnesses, not chosen (Acts i. 2), are left out 0: 
account. Peter was not at that time restored as an apostlii 
(comp. John xxi), but he received his pardon as a helievei. 
If tradition had invented, would it not, above all, have 
imagined an appearance to John ? — This account refers to the 
same appearance as John xx. 19-23. The two Gospels place 
it on the evening of the resurrection day. The sudden 
appearance of Jesus, ver. 36, indicated by the words: E 
stood in the midst of them, is evidently supernatural, like Hi? 
disappearance (ver. 31). Its miraculous character is ex- 
pressed still more precisely by John, TJie doors were shut. The 
salutation would be the same in both accounts : Pecu^e be unio 
you, were we not obliged to give the preference here to tie 
text of the Cantab, and of some copies of the Itala, which, 
rejects these words. The T. R has probably been interpolated 
from John. — The term frvev/m (ver. 37) denotes the spirit of 
the dead returning without a body from Hades, and appearing 
in a visible form as umbra, <l>dinaafia (Matt. xiv. 26). This 
impression naturally arose from the sudden and miraculous 
appearance of Jesus, the BiaXoyiafioi, inward disputinys, are 
contrasted with the simple acknowledgment of Him who 

* Ver. 83. «. B. D., nifMf^MUf instead of •'wn^^wr/aiwiv. — ^Ver. 86. D. It^ 
omit the words %at Xiyu mvrtts itpfifti tffittf. — ^Ver. 38. B. D. ItP**'*'''*, iv m wmfHn 
instead of •» ratt uafiimt. — ^Ver. 39. K. D. Ir., rc^««f instead of ^mpnm, — Ver. 40. 
This verse is omitted by D. It«»fl. Syi*".— Ver. 42. K. A. B. D. L. n. dement 
Or. omit »«< ««*• fAtkt^ntv nn^w, which is read by T. R. 12 Mjj. all the MniL 
S}T. It***'. Justin, etc. 
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stands before them. — At ver. 39, Jesus asserts His identity : 
" ThM it is Imj/self" and then His corporeity : " Handle me, 
and see'* The sight of His hands and feet proves those two 
propositions by the wounds, the marks of which they still 
bear. Ver. 40 is wanting in D. It*^'**. It might be suspected 
that it is taken from John xx. 20, if in this latter passage^ 
instead of Sis feet, there w^as not Sis side. — In vers. 41—43, 
Jesus gives them a new proof of His corporeity by eating 
meats which they had to offer Him. Their very joy pre- 
vented them from believing in so great a happiness, and 
formed an obstacle to their faith. — Strauss finds a contradic- 
tion between the act of eating and the notion of a glorified 
body. But the body of Jesus was in a transition state. Our 
Lord Himself says to Mary Magdalene : " I am not yet as- 
cended . . ., but / ascend" (John xx. 17). On the one hand, 
then, He still had His terrestrial body. On the other, this 
body was already raised to a higher condition. We have no 
experience to help us in forming a clear idea of this transi- 
tion, any more than of its goal, the glorified body. — The 
omission of the words : and of an honey-cowJ), in the Alex., is 
probably due to the confusion of the KaL which precedes with 
that which follows. 

This appearance of Jesus in the midst of the apostles, 
related by John and Luke, is also mentioned by Mark (xvi 14) 
and by Paul (1 Cor. xv. 5). But John alone distinguishes it 
from that which took place eight days after in similar circum- 
stances, and at which the doubts of Thomas were overcome. 
And would it be too daring to suppose that, as the first of 
those appearances was meant to gather together the apostles 
whom Jesus wished to bring to Galilee, the second was in- 
tended to complete this reunion, which was hindered by the 
obstinate resistance of Thomas ; consequently, that it was the 
unbelief of this disciple which prevented the immediate return 
of the apostles to Galilee, and forced them to remain at Jeru- 
salem during the whole paschal week ? Jesus did not lead 
back the flock until He had the number completed : " Of those 
whom Thou gavest me none is lost** 

5. The last Instrv^ctions : vers. 44-49. — Vers. 44-49.^ 

* Ver. 44. K. B. L. X. some Mnn. ItP^eriq^ yg,^ ^^^ avrtvt instead of avrtt. 
—8 Mjj. some Mnn. omit ^.^ after >.«y#i.— Ver. 46. fc^. B. C. D. L. ltP^ri«i»% omit 
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Meyer, Bleek, and others think that all the sayings ^H: 
foUow were uttered this same evening, and that the ascess : 
itself must, according to Luke, have followed immediate 
during the night or toward morning. Luke corrected hiEr- 
later in the Acts, where, according to a more exact tradid- 
he puts an interval of forty days between the resurreclioD a: 
the ascension. A circumstance which might be urg^ ^ 
favour of this hypothesis is, that what Luke omits in theanjc. 
message (ver. 6) is precisely the command to the disciple 
return to Galilee. But, on the other hand : 1. May it tr 
be supposed that Luke, having reached the end of the fc 
part of his history, and having the intention of repeating fe*^ 
facts as the point of departure for his second, thought it enor. 
to state them in the most summary way ? 2. Is it proki 
that an author, when beginning the second part of a histc-' 
should modify most materially, without in the least appnsr: 
his reader, the recital of facts with which he has closed b 
first? Would it not have been simpler and more honest <s 
the part of Luke to correct the last page of his first yoW 
instead of confirming it implicitly as he does. Acts i 1, - 
3. The Tore, then (ver. 45), may embrace an indefinite sp*^ 
of tima 4. This more general sense harmonizes witi ^ 
fragmentary character of the report given of those last utie- 
ances : Now He said urUo th^m, ver. 44 : and He said ^' 
them, ver. 46. This inexact form shows clearly that W- 
abandons narrative strictly so called, to give as he closes ts 
contents of the last sayings of Jesus, reserving to hiiiiseli|' 
develope later the historical account of those last daya ^' 
The author of our Gospel followed the same tradition as Ps^ 
(see the appearance to Peter, mentioned only by Pa^ ^ 
Luke). It is, moreover, impossible, considering his relations &' 
that apostle and to the churches of Greece, that he was B'> 
acquainted with the first Epistle to the Corinthians. ^^^ 
in this epistle a considerable interval is necessarily snppc®* 
between the resurrection and the ascension, first becsnse^' 



$uu turmt ^u after yiyfuwrat. — ^Ver. 47. K. B. Syi**., /fttrsMia* %t$ mftf" ^ 
of^iT«Micv jutt «^f0'iy. — K. B. C. L. N. X., »fl«fuf9i instead of •^'M"'"''' . ' 
48. B. D. omit trn before ^^»/wr.— Ver. 49. K. D. L. Syi«^. If"^' ^ 
omit ih». — fc<« B. L. X. A., i(«ir«rriA.X« instead of mw^frtiJim, — K. B* ^' *^' 
ItP'*"*'^, Vg. omit Ufy^aXnfa, after •••An. 
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mentions an appearance of Jesus to more tlian 500 brethren, 
which cannot have taken place on the very day of the resur- 
rection ; and next, because it expressly distinguishes two 
appearances to the assembled apostles : the one undoubtedly 
that the account of which we have just been reading (1 Cor. 
XV. 6) ; the other, which must have taken place later (ver. 7). 
These facts, irreconcilable with the idea attributed by Meyer 
and others to Luke, belonged, as Paul himself tells us, 1 Cor. 
XV. 1-3, to the teaching generally received in the Church, to 
the irapaZoai^, How could they have been unknown to such 
an investigator as Luke ? How could they have escaped him 
in his first book, and that to recur to him without his saying a 
word in the second ? Luke therefore here indicates summarily 
the substance of the different instructions given by Jesus 
between His resurrection and ascension all comprised in the 
words of the Acts : " After that He had given commaTidjnents 
unto the apostles** (Acts i 2). — ^Ver. 44 relates how Jesus 
recalled to them His previous predictions regarding His death 
and resurrection, which fulfilled the prophecies of the 0. T. — 
OuTOL oi "Xjo^oby an abridged phrase for ravra iarw oi \070t : 
''These events which have just come to pass are those of 
which I told you in the discourses which you did not under- 
stand." The expression : while I was yet with you, is remark- 
able ; for it proves that, in the mind of Jesus, His separation 
&om them was now consummated. He was with them only 
exceptionally ; His abode was elsewhere. — ^The three terms : 
Moses, Prophets, Psalms, may denote the three parts of the 0. T. 
among the Jews : the Pentateuch ; the Prophets, comprising, 
with the historical books (up to the exile), the prophetical 
books; l^e Psalms, as representing the entire group of the 
hagiographa. Bleek rather thinks that Jesus mentions here 
only the books most essential from a prophetic point of view 
(irepl ifiov). - If it is once admitted that the division of the 
canon which we have indicated existed so early as the time of 
Jesus, the first meaning is the more-natural. 

Jesus closes these explanations by an act of power for which 
they were meant to prepare. He opens the inner sense of 
His apostles, so that the Scriptures shall henceforth cease to 
be to them a sealed book. This act is certainly the same as 
that described by John in the words (xx. 22): ''And He 
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breathed on them, saying, Becdve ye the Holy Ghod" The 
only difference is, that John names the efficient cause, Luke 
the effect produced. The miracle is the same as that which 
Jesus shall one day work upon Israel collectively, when <*« 
veil shall he taken away (2 Cor. iii 15, 16). 

At ver. 46 there begins a new resum^ — ^that of the discourses 
of the risen Jesus referring to the future, as the preceding boie 
on the past of the kingdom of God. Kai elirev, and He said 
to them again. So true is it that Luke here gives the sum- 
mary of the instructions of Jesus during the forty days (Acts 
i. 3), that we find the parallels of these verses scattered up 
and down in the discourses which the other Gospels give 
between the resurrection and ascension. The words : should 
he preached among ail nations, recall M att, xx viii. 19: " w 
and teach all nations;* and Mark xvi. iTT-^^y^ f^^ ^ 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creJSllj^ ^ 
words : preadiing repentance and remission of sins, rel^ ^^^ 
XX. 23 : *' Whosesoever sins ye remit, th^y are remitted urtio^F^ 
Ver. 46 forms the transition from the past to the future* 
47). ''On depends on : iJt was so, understood. — ^The omissi. 
of KaX ovrm €^€1, thus it behoved, by the Alex, cannot be just' 
fied; it has arisen from negligence. Jesus declares tv 
necessities : the one founded on prophecy (thus it is vrritte?! 
the other on the very nature of things {it behaved). The Alex, j, 
reading: repentance v/nto pardon, instead of: repentance anc 
pardon, has no internal probability. It would be a phrase^ 
without analogy in the whole of the N. T.— The partic. ap^d-^ 
fiepop is a neut. impersonal accusative, used as a gerund. The 
Alex, reading ap^dfievoi is a correction. — ^The thought that the 
kingdom of God must spread from Jerusalem belonged also 
to prophecy (Ps. ex. 2, et al.) ; comp. Acts i 8, where this idea 
is developed. 

To carry out this work of preaching, there must he men 
specially charged with it These are the apostles (v'^^ 48). 
Hence the vfieh, ye, heading the proposition. The thougl^t of 
ver. 48 is found John xv. 27 : that of ver. 49, John xv. ^6. 
— ^A testimony so important can only be given worthily a^d 
effectively with divine aid (ver. 49). ^Itoi, behold, expressed 
the unforeseen character of this intervention of divine strensth : 
and €7©, /, is put foremost as the correlative of vfieh, ye (ver. 
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48) : " Ye, on the eaxth, give testimony ; and I, from 
heaven, give you power to do so/' When the disciples shall 
feel the spirit of Pentecost, they shall know that it is the 
breath of Jesus glorified, and for what end it is imparted to 
thena. In the phrase : tJie promise of the Father, the word 
promise denotes the thing promised. The Holy Spirit is the 
divine promise par excellence. It is in this supreme gift that 
all others are to terminate. And this aid is so indispensable 
to them, that they must beware of beginning the work before 
having received it. The command to tarry in the city is no 
wise incompatible with a return of the disciples to Galilee 
between the resurrection and ascension. Everything depends 
on the time when Jesus spoke this word ; it is not specified 
in the context According to Acts i 4, it was on the day of 
His ascension that Jesus gave them this command. The 
Alex, reject the word «/enwafom, which indeed is not necessary 
after ver. 47. 

•'^^^ On the Resurrection of Jesus. 

iture V 

3 omissi. I. The fad of the resurrection. — ^The apostles lore witness to the 
t be just'^surrection of Jesus, and on this testimony founded the Church. 
.Such is the indubitable historical fact. Yet more : they did not do 
Jares t^ jg ^ impostors, Strauss acknowledges this. And Volkmar, in his 
? icritten^jstical language, goes the length of saying : " It is one of the 
The iiexaost certain facts in the history of humanity, that shortly after "His 
^^^^eath on the cross, Jesus appeared to the apostles, risen from the 
^' 'ead, however we may understand the fact, which is without 
a phrase ^i^gy jn history" (die Evangel p. 612). Let us seek the explana- 
tic. ipi^' *n of the fact. 

nd T^^ ^^^ Jesus return to life from a state oikQia/rgyy ba Schleiermacher 
, . ^g Dught 1 Strauss has once for all executed justice on this hjrpo- 
^"^ *5sis. It cannot even be maintained without destroying the moral 
iged ^^ ftracter of our Lord (comp. our Comm, sur Jean, t. ii p. 660 
;jis ides seq.). 

Vere those appearances of Jesus to the first believers only visions 

llting from their exalted state of mind ? This is the hypothesis 

^ ^ 5h Strauss, followed by nearly all modem rationalism, substitutes 

r. i^j- bat of Schleiermacher. This explanation breaks down before 

ji^t of jUowing facts : — 

° ^g The apostles did not in the least expect the body of Jesus to 

^^' t fitored to life. Tliey confounded the resurrection, as Weizsacker 

ly ft^ with the Parousia. Now, such hallucinations would suppose, 

presses le contrary, a lively expectation of the bodily reappearance of 

gngth ; *• 
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2. So far was the imagination of the disciples from creaiiDg the 
sensible presence of Jesus, that at the first they did not recognise 
Him (Mary Magdalene, the two of Emmaus). Jesus was ceitainlj 
not to them an expected person, whose image was conceived in their 
own soul. 

3. We can imagine the possibility of a hallucination in one person, 
but not in two, twelve, and finally, five hundred ! especially if it be 
remembered that in the appearances described we have not to do 
with a simple luminous figure floating between heaven and eaitbf 
but with a person performing positive acts and uttering exact state- 
ments, which were heard by the witnesses. Or is the truth of tk 
different accounts to be suspected 1 But they formed, from tbe 
beginning, during the lifetime of the apostles and first witnesses, the 
substance of the public preaching, of the received tradition (1 Cor. 
XV.). Thus we should be thrown back on the hypothesis of im- 
posture. 

4. The empty tomb and the disappearance of the body remain 
inexplicable. If, as the narratives allege, the body remained in tbe 
hands of Jesus' friends, the testimony which they gave to its lesur* 
rection is an imposture, a hypothesis already discarded. If it re^ 
mained in the hands of the Jews, how did they not by this mode of 
conviction overthrow the testimony of the apostles % Their moatb 
would have been closed much more effectually in this way than bj 
scourging them. We shall not enter into the discussion of all Strauss^ 
expedients to escape from this dilemna. They betray the spirit of 
special pleading, and can only appear to the unprejudiced mind in the 
light of subteifdges.^ But Strauss attempts to take the offensive. 
Starting from Paul's enumeration of the various appearances (1 Cor. 
XV.), he reasons thus : Paul himself had a vision on the way to 
Damascus ; now he put all the appearances which the apostles had 
on the same platform ; therefore they are all nothing but visioiis. 
This reasoning is a mere sophism. If Strauss means that Paul him- 
self regarded the appearance which had converted him as a simple 
vision, it is easy to refute him. For what Paul wishes to demoo- 
strate, 1 Cor. xv., is the bodily resurrection of believers, which he 
cannot do by means of the appearances of Jesus, unless he regards 
them all as bodily, the one as well as the other. If Strauss means, 
on the contrary, that the Damascus appearance was really nothing 
else than a vision, though Paul took it as a reality, the oondnsion 
which he draws from this mistake of Paul's, as to the meaning 
which must be given to all the others, has not the least logical value. 

Or, finally, could God have permitted the Spirit of the glorified 
Jesus, manifesting itself to the disciples, to produce effects in them 
similar to those which a perception by the senses would have pro- 
duced 9 So Weisse and Lotze think. Keim has also declared for 
this hypothesis in his Life of Jesus.* But, 1. What then of the 

> In opposition to Stranss's sapposition, that the body of Jeans was thrown to 
the dnnghill, we set this fact of public notoriety in the time of St. Fanl : " ^< 
wa$ buried " (1 Cor. zy. 8). 

^ Otherwise in his OescIuchU. Christua, 
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narratives in which we see the Kisen One seeking to demonstrate to 
the apostles that He is not a pure spirit (Luke zxiv. 37-40) 1 They 
are pore inventionSy audacious falsehoods. 2. As to this glorified 
Jesus, who appeared spiritually to the apostles, did He or did He 
not mean to produce on them the impression that He was present 
bodily ? If He did, this heavenly Being was an impostor. If not, 
He must have been very unskUfiil in His manifestations. In both 
cases, He is the author of the misunderstanding which gave rise to 
the false testimony given involuntarily by the apostles. 3. The 
empty tomb remains unexplained on this hypothesis, as well as on 
the preceding. Eeim has added nothing to what his predecessors 
have advanced to solve this difficulty. In reality, there is but one 
sufficient account to be given of the empty tomb : the tomb was 
found empty, because He who had been Md there Himself rose 
from it. — ^To this opinion of Keim we mav apply what holds of his 
explanation of miracles, and of his way of looking at the life of Jesus 
in general: it is too much or too little supernatural It is not 
worth while combating the Biblical accounts, when such enormous 
concessions are made to them ; to deny, for example, the miraculous 
birth, when we admit the absolute holiness of Christ, or the bodily 
resurrection, when we grant the reality of the appearances of the 
glorified Jesus. Keim for some time ascended the scale ; now he 
descends again. He could not stop there. 

II. The accounts of the resurrection. — ^These accounts are in reality 
only reports regarding the appearances of the Bisen One. The most 
ancient and the most official, if one may so speak, is that of FatU, 
1 Cor. XV. It is the summary of the oral teaching received in the 
Church (ver. 2), of the tradition proceeding from all the apostles 
together (vers. 11-15). Paul enumerates the six appearances as 
follows : 1. to Cephas ; 2. to the Twelve ; 3. to the 600 ; 4. to 
James ; 5. to the Twelve ; 6. to himself. We easily make out in 
Luke^ Nos. 1, 2, 5 in his Gospel (xxiv. 34, ver. 36 et seq., ver. 50 et 
seq.) ; No. 6 in the Acts. The appearance to James became food 
for Judeo-Christian legends. It is elaborated in the apocryphal 
books. There remains No. 3, the appearance to the 500. A strange 
and instructive fact ! No appearance of Jesus is better authenti- 
cated, more unassailable ; none was more public, and none produced 
in the Church so decisive an effect . . . ; and it is not mentioned, at 
least as such, in any of our four GU)spel accounts ! How should this 
fact put us on our guard against the argumemtum h sitentio^ of which 
the criticism of the present day makes so unbridled a use ! How it 
ought to show the complete ignorance in which we are still left, and 
probably shall ever be, of the circumstances which presided over the 
formation of that oral tradition which has exercised so decisive an 
influence over our gospel historiography ! Luke could not be igno- 
rant of this fact if he had read but once the 1st Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, conversed once on the subject with St. Paul . . . ; and he has 
not mentioned, nor even dropped a hint of it I To bring down the 
composition of Luke by half a century to explain this omission, serves 
no end. For the further the time is brought down, the more im- 
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possible is it that the author of the Gospel shonld not have known 
the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Maithev^s account mentions only the two following appearances : 
1. to the women at Jerusalem ; 2. to the Eleven, on a mountain of 
Galilee, where Jesus had appointed them to meet Him (o$ M^ 
vopevtxrOax). We at once recognise in No. 1 the appearance to Mary 
Magdalene, John xx. 1-17. The second is that gathering which 
Jesus had convoked, according to Matthew and Mark, before His 
death; then, immediately after the resurrection, either by the angel 
or by His own mouth (Matthew). But it is now only that Matthew 
tells us of the rendezvous appointed for the disciples an the mcwitain. 
This confirms the opinion which we had already reached, viz. that 
we have here to do with a call which was not addressed to the 
Eleven only, but to all believers, even to the women. Jesus wished 
.again to see all His brethren, and to constitute His flock anew, which 
had been scattered by the death of the Shepherd. The choice of 
such a locality as that which Jesus had designated, confirms the 
conclusion that we have here to do with a numerous reunion. We 
cannot therefore doubt that it is the assembly of 500 spoken of by 
Paul, 1 Cor. XV. If Matthew does not expressly mention more than 
the Eleven, it is because to them was addressed the comnussion 
given by Jesus, '^ to go and baptize all nations." The expressi(m : 
'^ biU some doulted/* is also more easily explained, if the Eleven were 
not alone.^ Matthew did not intend to relate the first appearances 
. by which the apostles, whether individually or together, were led to 
believe (this was the object of the appearances which took place at 
Jerusalem, and which are mentioned by Luke and John), but that 
which, in keeping with the spirit of his Gospel, he wished to set in 
relief as the climax of his history, — that, namely, to which he had 
made allusion from the beginning, and which may be called the 
Messiah's taking possession of the whole world. 

MarKs account is original as far as ver. 8. At ver. 9 we find : 
1. an entirely new beginning; 2. from ver. 8 a clearly marked 
dependence on Luke. After that, there occur from ver. 15, and 
especially in ver. 17, some very original sayings, which indicate an 
independent source. The composition of the work thus seems to 
have been interrupted at ver. 8, and the book to have remained 
unfinished. A sure proof of this is, that the appearance of Jesas 
announced to the women by the angel, ver. 7, is totally wanting, iff 
with the Sinaii., the FcUic, and other authorities, the Gospel is 
closed at ver. 8. From ver. 9, a conclusion has thus been added by 
means of our Grospel of Luke, which had appeared in the iuterral, 
and of some original materials previously collected with this view by 
the author (vers. 15, 16, and especially 17, 18\ 

IIL The accounts taken as a whole, — If, gatnering those scattered 
accoimts, we unite them in one, we find ten appearances. In the 

^ If this expression is to be appHed to the Eleven themselyes, it must be ex* 
plained bj the summary character of this account, in which the first doubts 
expressed in the preceding appearances are applied to this, the only one related. 
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first three, Jesus comforts and raises, for He has to do with down- 
cast hearts : He comforts Mary Magdalene, who seeks His lost body ; 
He raises Peter after his fall ; He reanimates the hope of the two 
going to Emmaus. Thereafter, in the following three, He establishes 
the faith of His future witnesses in the decisive fact of His resurrec- 
tion ; He fulfils this mission toward the apostles in general, and 
toward Thomas ; and He reconstitutes the apostolate by returning 
to it its head. In the seventh and eighth appearances. He impresses 
on the apostolate that powerful missionary impulse which lasts still, 
and He adds James to the disciples, specially with a view to the * 
mission for Israel. In the last two, finally, He completes- the pre- 
ceding commands by some special instructions (not to leave Jeru- 
salem, to wait for the Spirit, etc.), and bids them His last farewell ; 
then, shortly afterwards. He calls Paul specially with a view to the 
Gentiles. This unity, so profoundly psychological, so holily organic, 
is not the work of any of the evangelists, for its elements are scat- 
tered over the four accounts. The wisdom and love of Christ are 
its only authors.^ 

IV. The importance of the resurrection. — This event is not merely 
intended to mark ovi Jesus as the Saviour ; it is salvation itself, con- 
demnation removed, death vanquished. We were perishing, con- 
demned : Jesus dies. His deaUi saves us ; He is the first who 
enjoys salvation. He rises again-; then in Him we are made to live 
again. Such an event is everything, includes everything, or it has 
no existence. * 

6. The Ascension: vers. 50-53. — ^The resurrection restored 
humanity in that one of its members who, by His holy life 
and expiatory death, conquered our two enemies — the law 
which condemned us because of sin, and death, which over- 
took us because of the condemnation of the law (1 Cor. 
XV. 56). As this humanity is restored in the person of Christ 
by the fact of His resurrection, the ascension raises it to its 
full height ; it realizes its destination, which from the begin- 
ning was to serve as a free instrument for the operations of 
the infinite God. 

Vers. 50-53.* TJie Ascension, — Luke alone, in his Gospel 

^ See the remarkable development of this thought by M. Gess, in his new work, 
CTiriati Zeugnisa van seiner Person und semem Werk, 1870, p. 193 et seq. 
" This progression in the appeaiunces of Jesus is so wisely graduated, that we 
are not at liberty to refer it to a purely subjective origin. Supposing they were 
all related by one and the same evangelist, it might doubtless be attempted to 
make him the author of so weU ordered a plan. But as this arrangement results 
only from combining the first, the third, and the fourth Gospels . . ., this 
explanation also is excluded." Page 204. 

• Ver. 60. A. B. C. L. some Mnn. Syr**, omit •!•» after «»r«»i.—K. B. C. D. L- 
2 Mnn., tms wfot instead of un ut. — Ver. 61. fet D. It^^. omit the words »«i 
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and in the Acts, has given ns a detailed view of the scene 
which is indicated by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 7, and assumed through- 
out the whole N. T. Interpreters like Meyer think themselves 
obliged to limit the ascension of Jesus to a purely spiritual 
elevation, and to admit no external visible fact in which this 
elevation was manifested. Luke's account was the production 
of a later tradition. We shall examine this hypothesis at the 
close. 

The meaning of the i^ijyaye Si, then He led them, is simply 
this : ** All these instructions finished, He led them . . ." This 
expression says absolutely nothing as to the time when the 
event took place. — ^The term a-uvaXi^ofMepo^, having assembled. 
Acts i 4, proves that Jesus had specially convoked the apostles 
in order to take leave of them. — "Ewf; ek (T. R), and still 
more decidedly e©? irpo^ (Alex.), signifies, not as far as, but 
to about, in the direction and even to the neighbourhood of . . . 
There is thus no contradiction to Acts i 12.^ like the high 
priest when, coming forth from the temple, he blessed the 
people, Jesus comes forth from the invisible world once more, 
before altogether shutting Himself up within it, and gives His 
own a last benediction. Then, in the act of performing this 
deed of love, He is withdrawn to a distance &om them towards 
the top of the mountain, and His visible presence vanishes 
from their eyes. The words xal av€<f>ipeTo ek rov ovpavov are 
omitted in the SinaiL, the Cantab., and some copies of the 
Itala, Could this phrase be the gloss of a copyist ? But a 
gloss would probably have been borrowed from the narrative 
of the Acts, and that book presents no analogous expression. 
Might not this omission rather be, like so many others, the 
result of negligence, perhaps of confounding the two kcU\ 
We can hardly believe that Luke would have said so curtly. 
He was 'parted from them, without adding how. The imperfect 
au€(f)€p€To, He was carried up, forms a pictura It reminds us 
of the 0€a>p€iv, hehold, John vL 62. The Cantab, and some 
MSS. of the Itala omit (ver. 52) the word Trpoctcuviia-avTC^, 



au^tftr* ut T«v •vftttn, — Ver. 62. D. \^\ omit the words wf^mtmirMtTig 

Ver. 58. D. It^i. omit the words »«# 4vX«y«vi*ri^-~K. B. C. L. omit mntwrrH ** 

— K. C. D. L. n. some Mnn. It^. omit c/cuv. 

^ See the interesting passage of M. F^liz Bovet on the spot from which the 
ascension took pUce, Voyage en Terrt-SainU, p. 225 et seq. 
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having worshipped Him, perhaps in consequence of confound- 
ing aincU and avrov. The verb wpoaKuvetv, to prostrate oneself, 
in this context, can mean only the adoration which is paid to 
a divine being (Ps. ii 12). — The joy of the disciples caused 
by this elevation of their Master, which is the pledge of the 
victory of His cause, fulfilled the word of Jesus : *' If ye loved 
me, ye vwiUd rgoice because I go to my Father ^^ (John xiv. 28). 
The point to be determined is, whether the more detailed 
account in Acts (the cloud, the two glorified men who appear) 
is an amplification of the scene due to the pen of Luke, or 
whether the account in the Gospel was only a sketch which 
he proposed to complete at the beginning of his second 
treatise, of which this scene was to form the starting-point. 
If our explanation of vers. 44-49 is well founded, we cannot 
but incline to the second view. And the more we recognise 
up to this point in Luke an author who writes conscientiously 
and from conviction, the more shall we feel obliged to reject 
the first alternative. — ^The numerous omissions, vers. 52, 53, 
^ in the Cantab, and some Mss. of the Itala cannot well be 
explained, except by the haste which the coppsts seem to 
' have made as they approached the end of their work. Or 
' should the preference be given, as Tischendorf gives it, to this 
abridged text, contrary to all the other authorities together ? 
^ Dab, which read alvovvre^ without xal evXoyovpre^; K. B. C. L., 
^ which read evXoyovvre^ without alvovme^ Kai, mutually con- 
demn one another, and so confirm the received reading, prais- 
ing and blessing God, Perhaps the omission in both cases 
>' arises from confounding the two — vre;. Alvelv, to praise, refers 
'■ to the person of God ; evKoyelv, to bless, to His benefits. The 
; disciples do here what was done at the beginning by the 
' shepherds (ii. 20). But what a way traversed, what a series 
of glorious benefits between those two acts of homage ! The 
; last words, these in particular : " They were coniinually in the 
^ temple^' form the transition to the book of Acts. 

On the Ascension, 

At first the apostles regarded the ascension as only the last of 

those numerous disappearances which they had witnessed during 

/ the forty days (a^^ayros hfivero, ver. 31). Jesus regarded it as the 

elevation of His person, in the character of Son of man, to that fiopfl>ri 

0eov (Phil ii. 6), that divine state which He had renounced when 
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He came under the conditions of human existence. Having mi 
the tenn of His earthly career, He had asked back Eis^iml 
zvii. 5) ; the ascension was the answer to His prayer. 

Modem criticism objects to the reality of the ascension i 
external fact, on the ground of the Copemicaii system, r. 
excludes the belief that heaven is a particular place situated i 
our heads and beyond the stars. Those who raise this df' 
labour under a very gross misunderstanding. According i<: 
Biblical view, the ascension is not the exchange of one ^^ 
another ; it is a change of state, and this change is precisely 
emancipation from aU confinement within the limits of >i^ 
exaltation to omnipresence. The cUmd was, as it were, tbe 
which covered this transformation. The righi hand of a God r 
where present cannot designate a particular place. Sittings: 
right hand of God must also include omniscience, which is ^> 
bound up with omnipresence, as well as omnipotence, diwlud: 
right hand of God is the natural symbol. The Apocalrpw 
presses in its figurative language the true meaning of the asce^ 
when it represents the glorified Son of man as the Lamb wiUi *■ 
horns (omnipotence) and seven eyes (omniscience). This i^^ 
mode of being does not exclude bodily existence in the o^ 
Jesus. Comp., in Paul, the crco/jtaTwcws, bodily. CoL iL 9, and- 
expression spiritual body applied to the second Adam, 1 Cor. it. - 
We cannot, from experience, form an idea of this glorified ^ 
existence. But it may be conceived as a power of appearing set?: 
and of external activity, operating at the pleasure of the willsk* 
and at every point of space. , ^ 

Another objection is taken from the omission of this scene is ^ 
other Biblical documents. — But, 1. Paul expressly meBtioB?- 
appearance to aU the apostles, 1 Cor. xv. 7. Placed at theelosr 
the whole series of previous appearances (among them tiut to t£ 
500), and immediately before that which decided his own cod^-' 
sioin, this appearance can only be the one at the ascension as ret' 
by Luke. This fact is decisive ; for, according to vers. 3 and IJ; 
is the 7raf>a8o(ri9, the general tradition of the churches, pr<x^^ 
from the apostles, which Paul sums up in this passage. — 2. Ho' 
ever 3far^s mutUated conclusion may be explained, the ^. 
" So then, after the Lord had thus spoken unto them, Ee tens recc^' 
up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God," suppose ^J^' 
sensible fact or other, which served as a basis for such eipre^^^^f 
The same holds of the innumerable declarations of the epis^ v^. 
Peter, Hebrews, James), which speak of the heavenly glo^J.]* 
Jesus, and of His sitting at the right hand of God. Doctrines, ^^ 
the apostles, are never more than the commentary on facts, ^f; 
expressions must have a historical substratum. — 3. No Aoubt, '^*^ 
does not relate the ascension. But can it be said that he does|^ 
mention it, when this saying occurs in his Grospel (vl 62): *^^^, 
and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend vp where He VKts ht}^' 
The term 6€iop€w, strictly to contemphte, and the pres, partic. fl»^| 
FOFTo, ascending, forbid us to think of an event of a purely spin^^ 
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ature (comp. Baumlein, ad. k I). Why, then, does he not relate 
l[\e historiciu scene of the ascension f Because, as his starting-point 
iras taken after the baptism, which on this account he does not 
elate, his conclusion is placed before the ascension, which for this 
eason he leaves unrelated. The idea of his book was the develop- 
uent of faith in the minds of the apostles from its birth to itsxon- 
^iiinination. Now their faith was bom with the visit of John and 
^judrew, chap, i, after the baptism ; and it had received the seal of 
perfection in the profession of Thomas, chap, zz., before the ascen- 
sion. That the evangelist did not think of relating all the appear- 
ances which he knew, is proved positively by that on the shores of 
the Lake of Glennesaret, which is related after the close of the book 
(xz. 30, 31), and in an appendix (chap, sd.) composed either by 
the author himself (at least as far as ver. 23) or blsused on a tradi- 
tion emanating from him. He was therefore aware of this appear- 
ance, and he had not mentioned it in his Gospel, like Luke, who 
could not be ignorant of the appearance to the 500, and who has 
not mentioned it either in his Gospel or in Acts. What reserve 
should such facts impose on criticism, however little .gifted with 
caution ! — 4. And the following must be very peculiarly borne in 
mind in judging of Matthew's narrative. It is no doubt strange to 
find this evangelist relating (besides the appearance to the women, 
which is intended merely to prepare for that following by the message 
-which is given them) only a single appearance, that which took 
place on the mountain of Galilee, where Jesus had appointed His 
disciples, as well as the women and all the faithful, to meet Him, 
and where He ^ves the Eleven their commission. This appearance 
cannot be any of those which Luke and John place in Judaea. It 
comes nearer by its locality to that which, according to John xzi, 
took place in Galilee ; but it cannot be identified with it, for the 
scene of the latter was the seanahore. As we have seen, it can only 
be the appearance to the 500 mentioned by PauL The meeting on 
a mountain is in perfect keeping with so numerous an assembly, 
though Matthew mentions none but the Eleven, because the grand 
aim IB that mission of world-wide evangelization which Jesus gives 
them that day. Matthew's intention was not, as we have already 
seen, to mention all the different appearances, either in Jud»a or 
Galilee, by which Jesus had re-awa&ened the personal faith of the 
apostles, and concluded His earthly connection with them. His 
narrative had exclusively in view that solemn appearance in which 
Jesus declared Himself the Lord of the universe, the sovereign of 
the nations, and had given the apostles their mission to conquer for 
Him the ends of the earth. So true is it that his narrative must 
terminate in this supreme fact, that Jesus announced it before His 
death (Matt. xxvL 32), and that, immediately after the resurrection, 
the aneel and Jesus Himself spoke of it to the women (zxviii. 7-10). 
Indeed this scene was, in the view of the author of the first Gospel, 
the real goal of the theocratic revelation, the climax of the ancient 
covenant. If the day of the ascension was the most important in 
T&sped of the perstmal .devdopment of Jesus (Luke), the day of His 
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appearance on the mountain showed the juxM>inpIiahiiieDt c!i 
Messianic programme sketched L 1 : ''Jesus, the Ckrig^ tIttSB 
Daviiy the son of Ahraham" It was the decisive day for the ex ■ 
lishment of the kingdom of Ood, which is Matthew's great thoe 
Criticism is on a false tack when it assumes that every eru^ 
has said all that he could have said. Wit^ oral tradiUoD s^i 
and received in the Church, the gospel historiography did : , 
require to observe such an anxious gait as is supposed. It w^ 2 / 
greatly concerned to relate an appearance more or less. He ^: | 
tial tlung was to affirm the resurrection itself. The contnit V| 
tween the detailed official enumeration of Paul, 1 Cor. xv., aDdo.[ 
of our four Gospels, proves this to a demonstration. Especially qx 
it seem to us thoroughly illogical to doubt the fact of the asoeni?. 
as Meyer does, because of Matthew's silence, and not to extend tk 
doubt to all the appearances in Judssa, about which he is egiu:; 
silent 

The following passage from the letter of Barnabas has somew 
been used in evidence : " We celebrate with joy that eighth drx 
which Jesus rose from the dead and, after having manifested B^ 
self, ascended to heavea" The author, it is said, like Luke, /»^ 
the ascension and the resurrection on the same day. ButitBT 
be that in this expression he puts them, not on the same day Ui'i 
absolutely, but on the same day of the wedc^ the eighih, Sunday (vi^^ 
no doubt would involve an error as to the ascension). Or, in^- 
this saying may signify, according to John xx. 17, whi^ hit^' 
case it would reproduce, that the ascending of Jesus to hetit^ 
began with the resurrection, and on that very day. In reality, tft 
that time He was no mare toith His own, as He Himself says (Ls^ 
xxiv. 44). He belonged to a higher sphere of existence. He c^J 
manifested Himself here below. He no longer lived herft -^^ 
ascending f to use His own expression. According to this view, ^ 
resurrection and the beginning of His elevation (Kfu-Kol) tberef^ 
took place the same day. The expression : after htmng fMdff^^ 
Himself f would refer to the appearances which took place on^* 
resurrection day, and after which He entered into the ce/esfi* 
sphere. 

In any case, the resurrection once admitted as a real tact, tsf 
question is, how Jesus left the earth. By stealth, without saj^S* 
word 1 One fine day, without any warning whatever. He ceased to 
re-appear) Is this mode of acting compatible with His ^^^^^ 
for His own 1 Or, indeed, according to M. de Bunsen, His W' 
exhausted by the last effort which His resurrection had cost W^ 
(Jesus, according to this writer, was the author of this event by w^e 
energy of His will), succumbed in a missionaiy journey to Pheiwo* 
where He went to seek believers among the Grentiles (John x. 1'' 
18 ; comp. with ver. 16) ; and having died there unknown, J®^^ 
likewise buried ! But in this case, His body raised firom ''^ ,Vi 
must have differed in no respect from the body which He ^^^ 
during His life. And how are we to explain aU the accous^ "^ 
which it appears that^ between His resurrection and ascension} ^ 
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body was already under peculiar conditioDS, and in course of glorifi- 
cation 1 — ^The reality of such a fact as that related by Luke in his 
account of the ascension is therefore indubitable, both from the 
special standpoint of faith in the resurrection, and from the stand- 
point of faith in general The ascension is a postulate of faitL 

The ascension perfects in the person of the Son of man 
God's design in regard to humanity. To make of sanctified 
belieyers a family of children of God, perfectly like that only 
Son "who is the prototype of the whole race, — such is God's 
plan^ His eternal irpoOeai^ (Eom. viii. 28, 29), with a view to 
which He created the universe. As the plant is the uncon- 
scious agent of the life of nature, man was intended to become 
the free and inteUigent organ of the holy hfe of the personal 
God. Now, to realize thig plan, God thought good (evSoKfjae) 
to accomplish it first in one ; Eph. ii. 6 : " He h^th raised us 
up IN Christ, and made us sit in Him in the heavenly places f 
i 1 : *' According to the purpose which He had to gather 
together all things under one head, Christ;" Heb. ii 10: 
"Wishing to bring many sons to glory. He perfected the 
Captain of salvation." Such was, according to the divine 
plan, the first act of salvation. The second was to unite to 
this One individual behevers, and thus to make them par- 
takers of the divine state to which the Son of man had been 
raised (Bom. viii 29). This assimilation of the faithful to 
His Son God accoiQplished by means of two things, which are 
the necessary complement of the facts of the Gospel history : 
Pentecost, whereby the Lord's moral being becomes that of 
the believer ; and the Parousia, whereby the external condition 
of the sanctified believer is raised to the same elevation as 
that of our glorified Lord. First hohness, then glory, for the 
body as for the head : the baptism of Jesus, which becomes 
ours by Pentecost ; the ascension of Jesus, which becomes ours 
by the Parousia. 

Thus it is that each Gospel, and not only that which we 
have just been explaining, has the Acts for its second volume, 
and for its third the Apocalypse. 



CONCLUSION. 



FBOM our exegetical studies we pass to the work d 
criticism, which will gather up the fruits. Ths 
will bear on four points : — 

I. The characteristic features of our Gospel 
U. Its composition (aim, time, place, author). 
Ill Its sources, and its relation to the other two synoptics 
IV. The beginning of the Christian Church. 
The first chapter will establish the facts ; in the folloviK 
two we shall ascend from these to their causes ; the aim of 
the fourth is to replace the question of gospel literature in ic 
historical position. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE CHARACTEBISTICS OF THE THIBD GOSPEL 

We have to characterize this writing — 1st Aa a historical 
production ; 2rf. As a religious work ; 3d As a literary co^ | 
position. I 

I. — Ststaricai Point of View. 

The distinctive features of Luke's narrative, viewed ios- 
toriographically, appear to us to be : — ^Fulness, accuracy, ^^ 
continuity. 

A. In respect of quantity, this Gospel far surpasses the 
other Syn. The entire matter contained in the three zitf/^ 
included in 172 sections.* Of this number, Luke hasl-' 

' There is necessarily much arbitrariness in the way of marking off ^^ 
sections, as weU as in the way in which the parallelism between the three i^' 
tives is established, especially as concerns the discourses which are more or ^^ 

878 
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sections^ that is to say, three-fourths of the whole, while 
Matthew presents only 114, or two-thirds, and Mark 84, or 
the half 

This superiority in fulness which distinguishes Luke will 
appear still more, if we observe that, after cutting off the 
fifty-six sections which are common to the three accounts, 
and form as it were the indivisible inheritance of the Syn., 
then the eighteen which are common to Luke and Matthew 
alone, finally the five which he has in common with Mark, 
there remain as Ms own peculiar portion, forty-eight — that is 
to say, more than a fourth of the whole materials, while 
Matthew has for his own only twenty-two, and Mark only 
five. 

Once more, it is to be remarked that those materials 

which exclusively belong to Luke are as important as they 

are abundant. We have, for example, the narratives of the 

infancy; those of the raising of the son of the widow of 

Nain, of the woman who was a sinner at the feet of Jesus, 

of the entertainment at the house of Martha and Mary, of the 

tears of Jesus over Jerusalem; the parables of the good 

Samaritan, the lost sheep and the lost drachma, the prodigal 

son, the fedthless steward, the wicked rich man, jihe unjust 

judge, the Pharisee and the pubhcan ; the prayer of Jesus 

for His executioners. His conversation with the thief on the 

cross, the appearance to the two disciples going to Emmaus, 

the ascension. How diminished woxdd the portrait be which 

remains to us of Jesus, and what an impoverishment of the 

knowledge which we have of His teachings, if all these 

pieces, which are preserved by Luke alone, were ,wanting 

tons! 

B. But, where history is concerned, abundance is of less 
importance than accuracy. Is the wealth of Luke of good 
quality, and does his treasure not contain base coin ? We 
believe that all sound exegesis of Luke's narrative will result 
in paying homage to Ins fideUty. Are the parts in ques- 
tion those which are pecuUar to him — ^the accounts of the 

common to HattJiew and Luke. H. Renss {Oesck. der h6l SchHflen N, T.), 
maldng the lections larger, obtains only 124. This difference may affect con- 
siderably the figores, which indicate the oomparatire fulness of the three 

Gospels. 
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infancy (chap. i. and iL), the account of the journey ': 
51-xix. 27), the view of the ascension (xxiv. 50-51 
We have found the first coniSrmed, so £ai as tiiB ceri 
fact — the miraculous birth — ^is concerned, by the abeck 
holiness of Christ, which is the unwavering testimany dE- 
consciousness, and which involves a different origin m &I 
case from ours; and as to the details, by the purely Je^i.^ 
character of the events and discourses, — a character wk^ 
would be inexplicable after the rupture between the Chor^ 
and the synagogue. The supernatural in these accoimts k 
besides, nothing in common with the legendary marrdsc 
the apocrjrphal books, nor even with the already sll^ 
traditions which appear in such authors as Papias and Jiisc 
the nearest successors of the apostles, on different pcoBts ' 
the Gospel history. In studying carefully the account d ^ 
journey, we have found that all the improbabilities ^- 
are alleged against it vanish. It is not a straight jouroer i 
Jerusalem; it is a slow and solenm itineration, all the incidf^' 
and adventures of which Jesus turns to account, in oidei'' 
educate His disciples and evangelize the multitudea. ^ 
thus finds the opportunity of visiting a country whidi ti 
then had jaot enjoyed His ministry, the southeni p^^ ^ 
Galilee, adjacent to Samaria, as well as Persea. Theiebj ^ 
important blank in His work in Israel is filled up. P^ 
the sketch of that prolonged journey to Jerusalem, w&^' 
presenting exactly the same type as John's narrative, ▼'^ 
divides this epoch into four distinct journeys (to the feast a 
Tabernacles, chap, viii ; to the feast of Dedication, chfl^ ^- ; 
to Bethany, chap. xi. ; to the last Passover, chap. xii)i Jf' 
resembles it so closely, that it is impossible not to taks this 
circumstance as materially confirming Luke's account It^ 
a first, though imperfect, rectification of the abrupt oontiast 
between the Galilean ministry and the last sojourn at J^' 
salem which characterizes the synoptical view ; it iB ^ 
beginning of a return to the full historical truth restored ^ 
Joha^ 

* Sabatier (JBssai mr lummrces de la vie de J48U8, pp. 81 and ti)' "^ 
without aeeking or intending it, but merely as the reaalt of hia new '^^^ 
tions, has destroyed the factitions fhimework of the synoptical tradi^ ^ 
has given us a glimpse of a new one, larger, without being less simple. ^^ 
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"We have found the account of the ascension not only con- 
finned by the apostolic view of the glorification of Jesus, 
^which fills the epistles, by the last verses of Mark, and by 
tlie saying of Jesus, John vi 62, but also by the express 
testimony of Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 7, to an appearance granted to 
clU the aposUes, which must have taken place between that 
granted to the 600 brethren and that on the way to 
Damascus. 

So far, then, £rom regarding those parts as arbitrary addi- 
tions which Luke took the liberty of making to the Gospel 
liistorj, we are bound to recognise them as real historical 
data, which serve to complete the beginning, middle, and end 
of our Lord's lifa 

We think we have also established the almost uniform 
accuracy shown by Luke in distributing, under a multitude of 
different occasions, discourses which are grouped by Matthew 
in one whole ; we have recognised the same character of 
fidelity in the historical introductions which he almost always 
prefixes to those discourses. After haviog established, as we 
have done, the connection between the saying about the 
lilies of the field and the birds of the air and the parable of 
the foolish rich man (chap, xii), the similar relation between 
the figures used in the lesson about prayer and the parable of 
the importunate friend (chap, xi), — ^who will prefer, histori- 
cally speaking, the place assigned by Matthew to those two 
lessons in the Sermon on the Mount, where the images used 
lose the exquisite fitness which in Luke they derive from 
their connection with the narratives preceding them ? What 
judicious critic, afber feeling the breach of continuity which 
is produced on the Sermon on the Mount by the insertion of 
the Lord's prayer (Matt vi), will not prefer the characteristic 
scene which Luke has described of the circumstances in 
which this form of prayer was taught to the apostles (Luke 
xi. 1 et seq.) ? How can we doubt that the menacing fare- 
well to the cities of Galilee was uttered at the time at which 
Luke has it (chap, x.), immediately after his departure, ix. 

far from having cleared kwkj every diffieulty. ... He had too much light to 
be satisfied with foUowing in the track of hie predecessors ; he had not enough 
to reach the Ml reality of the (rospel history. He thus aerres ^admiiahly to 
form the transition between the first two Gospelfl and the f onrth." 
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51, rather than in the middle of the Galilean minisbrj, ^ 
it is put hy Matthew 7 The same is true of the caaef . 
which the sayings of Jesus can only be fully^ esqplaiiifli i 
the surroundings in which Luke places them ; €if^ u 
answers of Jesus to the three aspirants after the kingdoa 
God (chap, ix.) would be incomprehensible and liajxlljr psA- 
able on the eve of a mere excursion to the otheir side vi xi 
sea (Matt viii), while they find their full explancttaan st t: 
time of a final departure (Luke). 

The introductions with which Luke prefaces those oca 
sional teachings are not in favour with modem critica'' I' 
Holtzmann acknowledges the historical truth of aoiiie^ — : 
those, for example, which introduce the Lord's prayer snd i> 
lesson upon avarice (chap. xii.). We have oursel^^es €sa> 
lished the accuracy of a very large number, and slioira ci£ ■ 
they contain the key to the discourses which foUow, and tk 
commentators have often erred from having neglected t&e 3- 
dications which they contain (see on xiii 23, xiv. 25, x^ ] 
1, 2, xvi 1, 14, xviL 20, xviii 1, xix. 11). What as- 
firms the really historical character of those notices is, ii^ 
there is a certain number of doctrinal teachings which wa^ 
them, and which Luke is satisfied to set down without occ- 
nection and without introduction after one another : so visk 
the four precepts, xviL 1-10. Certainly, if he had allov^ 
himself to invent situations, it woxdd not have been mat 
difBicult to imagine them for those sayings than for so mass 
others. 

If, finally, we compare the parallel accounts of Luke and 
of the other two synoptics, we find, both in the desciiption d 
facts and in the tenor of the sayings of Jesus, a very remaik* 
able superiority on the part of Luke in respect of accorsu^- 
We refer to the prayer of Jesus at the time of His baptism, 
and before His transfiguration — ^the human factor, as it is, 

' Weizsacker is tbe autbor who abuses them most : — "No Talae can k 
aUowed to the historical introdactions of Luke " ( CTnierauch, p. 189). It is tn< 
that he is necessarily led to this estimate by his opinion regarding the geaad 
conformity of the great discourses of Matthew to the common apostolic aomts 
of Matthew and Luke, the Logia, If Matthew is, of the two evai^disti^ th« 
one who faithfnUy reproduces this original, Luke must have arbitrarily dislo- 
cated the great bodies of discourse found in Matthew ; and in this oaae^ the h» 
torical introductions must be his own inTention. 
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::iicli leads to the divine inteiposition,. and takes from it 
^ a»t abrupt character which it appears to have in the other 
^ooiuxts. In the temptation, the transposition of the last 
. VQ acts of the straggle, in the transfiguration, the mention 
r the subject of the conversation of Jesus with Moses and 
•lias» throw . great light on those^ scenes taken as a whole, 
. ^faiich in the other synoptics are much less clear (see the 
massages). 

We know that Luke is charged with grave historical errors, 
^.ccording to M. Benan (Fte de Jims, p. xxxix. et seq.), certain 
leclarations are '' pushed to extremity and rendered false ;" 
Tor example, xiv. 26, where Luke says: ''If any man "haJU 
not his father and mother/' where Matthew is content with 
saying : "He that laodh father or mother mort timn me." We 
refer to our ex^esis of the passaga ^ He exaggerates the 
xaarvellous ; " for example, the appearance of the angel in 
' Qethsemane. As if Matthew and Mark did not relate a per- 
' f ectly similar £euit, which Luke omits, at the close of the 
account of the temptation I '' He commits chronological 
errors;" for example, in regard to Quirinius and Lysanias. 
L.uke appears to us right, so &r as Lysanias is concerned ; and 
a^ to Quirinius, considering the point at which researches now 
stand, an impartial historian will hardly take the hberty of 
' condemning him imconditionally. According to Keim, Luke 
' is evidently wrong in placing the visit to Nazareth at the 
opening of the Galilean ministry ; but has he not given us 
previously the description of the general activity of Jesus in 
Galilee (iv. 14 and 15)7 And is not the saying of ver. 23, 
which supposes a stay at Capernaum previous to this visit, 
to be thus explained? And, further, do not Matt iv. 13 
and John ii 12 contain indisputable proofs of a return on 
the part of Jesus to Nazareth in the very earliest times of 
His Galilean ministry } According to the same author, Luke 
makes Nain in Galilee a city of Judaea ; but this interpreta- 
tion proceeds, as we have seen, &om an entire misunderstand- 
ing of the context (see on viL 17). It is alleged, on the 
ground of xvii 11, that he did not know the relative positions 
of Samaria and Galilea We are convinced that Luke is as 
far as possible firom being guilty of so gross a mistake. 
According to M. Sabatier (p. 29), there is a contradiction 
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between the departure of Jesus by way of Samaiia (vl ". 
and His arriving in JudaBa by Jericho (xviii 35) ; but fi| 
if the plan of Jesus had been to pass through Samark 
refusal of the Samaritans to receive TTiTn would hare ^ 
vented Him from carrying it out And had He, in 8pirci 
this, passed through Samaria, He might still have ardTcd r 
way of Jericho ; for from the earliest times there has be^ 
route £rom north to south on the right bank of the Jcnx 
Finally, he is charged with certain faults which he shares v^ 
the other two synoptics. But either those mistakes liaTei 
real existence, as that which refers to the day of Jesns isi 
or Luke does not share them — e,ff,, that which leads Mstt)9 
and Mark to place John's imprisonment before the first rets 
of Jesus to Galilee, or the charge of inaccuracy aUacies ? 
him in a less degree than to his colleagues, as in the cases 
the omission of the journeys of Jesus to Jerusalem. 

There is a last observation to be made on the histoiiii 
character of Luke's narrative. It occupies an intenneiitf 
position between the other three (Jospels. It has a point i 
common with Matthew — the doctrinal teachings of Jesns:' 
has also a point of contact with Mark — ^the sequence of n 
accounts, which is the same over a large portion of the i^^ 
tive ; it has likewise several features in common with Jobs 
the chief is, that considerable interval which in both of tkz 
divides the end of the Galilean ministry from the last sojoc 
at Jerusalem. Thereto must be added some special detiUs 
such as the visit to Martha and Mary, as well as the cbis^- 
teristics of those two women, which harmonize so well ^^ 
the sketch of the family of Bethany drawn by John (ch. s. 
next, the dispute of the disciples at the close of the M 
Supper, with the lessons of Jesus therewith connected, — an ac- 
count the connection of which with that of the fee^wBsbo^ 
in John (chap, xiii.) is so striking. And thus, while remain^ 
entirely independent of the other three, the Gk)spel of Lufe ^ 
nevertheless confirmed and supported simultaneously by them 
all. 

From all those facts established by exegesis^ it foBo^ 
that^ if Luke's account has not, like that of John, the fobes 
and precision belonging to the narrative of an eye-wito^ 
it nevertheless reaches the degree of fidelity which n^J 
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o attained by a historian who draws his laaterials from 
biose sources which are at once the purest and the nearest to 
tie facts. 

(7. An important confirmation of the accuracy of Luke's 
jLCCotmt arises from the continuity^ the well-marked historical 
pTogression^ which characterizes it. If he is behind John in 
tills respect^ he is far superior to Matthew and Mark. 

Though the author did not tell us in Ms prologue, we 
slxould easily discover that his purpose is to depict the gradual 
development of the work of Christianity. He takes his start- 
ing-point at the earliest origin of this work — ^the announce- 
xhent of the forerunner^s birth ; it is the first dawning of the 
new day which is rising on humanity. Then come the birth 
and growth of the forerunner — the birth and growth of 
Jesus HimseUl The physical and moral development of 
Jesus is doubly sketched, before and after His first visit to 
Jerusalem at the age of twelve ; a scene related only by Luke, 
and which forms the link of connection between the infetncy 
of Jesus and His public ministry. With the baptism begins 
the development of His work, the continuation of that of His 
person. From this point the narrative pursues two distinct 
and parallel lines : on one side, the progress of the new work ; 
on the other, its violent rupture with the old work, Judaism. 
The progress of the work is marked by its external increasa 
At first, Capernaum is its centre ; thence Jesus goes forth in 
all directions (iv. 43, 44) : Nain to the west, Gergesa to the 
east, Bethsai'da- Julias to the north ; then Capernaum ceases to 
be the centre of His excursions (viii. 1-3), and quittiDg those 
more northern countries entirely. He proceeds to evangelize 
southern Galilee and Persaa, upon which He had not yet en- 
tered (ix. 51), and repairs by this way to Jerusalem. Side 
by side with this external progress goes the moral develop- 
ment of the work itself. Surroimded at first by a certain 
number of Mievera (iv. 38—42), Jesus soon calls some of them 
to become His permanent disciples and fellow-labourers (v. 
1-11, 27, 28). A considerable time after, when the work 
has grown. He chooses twelve from the midst of this multi- 
tude of disciples, making them His more immediate followers, 
and calling them apostles. Such is the foundation of the new 
edifica The time at length comes when they are no longer 
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sufficient for the wants of the work. Then sevexity new e^ 
gelists are added to them. The death of Jesus susp^ 
some time the progress of the work; but after His roomed, 
the apostolate is reconstituted; and soon the asoensioQ,: 
placing the Master on the throne^ gives Him the msm 
elevating His fellow-labourers to the full height of €t^ ^• 
sion which they have to carry out in His name. Is nai 
concatenation of the narrative faultless 7 And is not ti 
exposition far superior as a historical work to the systess^ 
juxtaposition of homogeneous masses in Matthew, or to : 
series of anecdotes characteristic of Mark ? The same grs^ 
tion meets us in another line, that of the facts which s^i: 
the rupture between the new work and Israel with its oS^i 
representatives. First it is the inhabitants of NazaretL v^ 
refuse to recognise as the Messiah their former fellow-tov^ 
man (cL iv.) ; afterwards it is the scribes who have ca 
from Jerusalem, who deny His right to pardon sins, ace& 
Him of breaking the Sabbath (chap. v. and vl), and, on sesi' ■ 
His miracles and hearing His answers, become almost !s:^ ' 
with rage (vi 11) ; it is Jesus who announces His neari^ 
tion by the Sanhedrim (ix. 22), and the death which avib 
Him at Jerusalem (ver. 31) ; it is the woe pronounced (m^ 
cities of Galilee (chap, x.) and on that whole generation 'vi^ 
shall one day be condemned by the queen of the soaii ^ 
the Ninevites ; then we have the divine woe utteied st i 
feast face to face with the Pharisees and scribes, an<f ^ 
violent scene which follows this conflict (chap. xL and xii: 
the express announcement of the rejection of Israel and d ^ 
desolation of the countiy, especially of Jerusalem (chap, sbl/' 
the judgment and crucifixion of Jesus breaking tiie last iiot 
between Messiah and His people ; the resurrection and ascefi- 
sion emancipating His person from all national connection 
and completely spiritualizing His kingdom. Thus, in ^ 
end, the work begun at Bethlehem is traced to its cIudb^ 
both in its internal development and its external mss^' 
pation. 

It is with the view of exhibiting this steady progress of '^ 
divine work in the two respects indicated, that the vqSbsa 
marks off his narrative from the beginning by a series ^ 
general remarks, which serve as resting-places by tbe^y> 
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id ^v^Iiich describe at each stage the present position of the 
ork. These brief representations^ which serve both as 
xxamaries and points of outlook, are always distinguished by 
ae XLS6 of the descriptive tense (the imperfect) ; the resuming 
f the history is indicated by the reappearance of the narrative 
arise (the aor.). The following are the chief passages of this 
lind : i 80, ii 40, 52, iii. 18, iv. 15, 37, 44, v. 15, 16, viii 
L, ix. 51, xiii. 22, xvii 11, xix. 28, 47, 48, xxi. 37, 38, 
z^v. 53 (a last word, which closes the Gospel, and prepares 
Tor the narrative of the Acts). If those expressions are more 
ind more distant in proportion as the narrative advances from 
bhe starting-point, it is because the further the journey pro- 
creeds, the less easy is it to measure its progress. 

What completes the proof that this characteristic of con- 
tinuity is not accidental in Luke's narrative, is the fact that 
exactly the same feature meets us in the book of Acts. Here 
XiUke describes the birth and growth of the Church, precisely 
as he described in his Gospel the birth and growth of the per- 
son and work of Jesus. The narrative takes its course from 
Jerusalem to Antioch and from Antioch to Bome, as in the 
Gospel it proceeded from Bethlehem to Capernaum and from 
Capernaum to Jerusalem. And it is not only in the line of 
the progress of the work that the Acts continue the Gospel ; 
it is also along that of the breach of the kingdom of God with 
the people of Israel The rejection of the apostolic testimony 
and the persecution of the Twelve by the Sanhedrim; the 
rejection of Stephen's preaching, his martyrdom, and the diEh 
persion of the Church which results from it ; the martyrdom 
of James (chap, xii.) ; the uniform repetition of the con- 
tumacious conduct of Israel in every city of the world 
where Paul is careful to preach first in the synagogue; the 
machinations of the Jews against him on occasion of his 
arrest at Jerusalem, from which he escapes only by the im- 
partial interposition of the Boman authorities ; and finally, in 
the closing scene (chap, xxviii), the decisive rejection of the 
Gospel by the Jewish community at Bome, the heart of the 
empire: such are the steps of that ever-growing separation 
between the Church and the synagogue, of which this last 
scene forms as it were the finishing stroke. 
It is interesting to observe that the series of general 
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expresaiona ^wliich marks ofif the line o£ progress in the 
Gospel is continued in the Acts ; it is the same course which 
is followed: i 14, iL 42^47, iv. 32-34, v. 12, 13, 42, vi 7, 
viii 4, 5, ix. 31, xii 24, xiii. 62, xix. 20, xxiv. 26, 27, 
xxviii 30, 31 (the last word, which is the conclusion of the 
narrative). The periodical recurrence of those expressions 
would suffice to prove that one and the same hand composed 
both the Gk)spel and the Acts ; for this form is found nowhere 
else in the K T. 

By all those features, we recognise the superiority of Luke's 
narrative as a historical work. Matthew groups together 
doctrinal teachings in the form of great discourses ; he is a 
preacher. Mark narrates events as they occur to his mind ; 
he is a chronicler. Luke reproduces the external and internal 
development of the events; he is the historian properly so 
called. Let it be remarked that the three characteristics 
which we have observed in his narrative correspond exactly 
to the three main terms of his programme (L 3) : fulness, to 
the word vairiv (cdl things) ; accuracy, to the word ajcpifio»9 
(exactly) ; and continuity, to the word xaffe^ (in order). It 
is therefore with a fuU consciousness of his method that Luke 
thus carried out his work. He traced a programme for him* 
self, and followed it faithfully. 

IL — Bdigious Point of View. 

It is on this point that modem criticism has raised the 
most serious discussions. The Tubingen school, in particular, 
has endeavoured to prove that our third Gospel, instead of 
being composed purely and simply in the service of historical 
truth, was written in the interest of a particular tendency — 
that of the Christianity of Paul, which was entirely different 
from primitive and apostolic Christianity. 

There is an unmistakeable affinity of a remarkable kind 
between the contents of Luke and what the Apostle Paul in 
his epistles frequently calls his Gospel, that is to say, the 
doctrine of the universality and entire freeness of the salva-* 
tion offered to man without any legal condition. At the 
beginning, the angels celebrate the goodwill of God to (all) 
men. Simeon foreshadows the breach between the Messiah 
and the majority of His people. Luke alone follows out the 
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quotation of Isaiah relative to the ministry of John the Baptist^ 
including the words : ** And all flesh shall see the salvation of 
Grod." He traces the genealogy back to Adam. The ministry 
of Jesus opens with His visit to Nazareth^ which forms an 
express prelude to the unbelief of Israel The paralytic and 
the woman who was a sinner obtain pardon by faith alone. 
The sending of the seventy evangelists prefigures the evan« 
gelization of all nations. The part played by the Samaritan 
in the parable exhibits the superiority of that people's moral 
disposition to that of the Israelites. The four parables of the 
lost sheep and the lost drachma^ the prodigal son, the Pharisee 
and the publican, are the doctrine of Paul exhibited in action. 
That of the marriage supper (chap, xiv.) adds to the calling of 
sinners in Israel (ver. 21) that of the Gentiles (vers. 22 and 
23). The teaching regarding the unprofitable servant (xvii 
7- 1 0) tears up the righteousness of works by the roots. The 
gratitude of the leprous Samaritan, compared with the in^ 
gratitude of the nine Jewish lepers, again exhibits the favour- 
able disposition of this people, who are strangers to the 
theocracy. Salvation abides in the house of Zaccheus the 
publican from the moment he has believed. The form of the 
institution of the Holy Supper is almost identical with that 
of Paul, 1 Cor. xi The sayings of Jesus on the cross related 
by Luke — His prayer for His executioners. His promise to the 
thief, and His last invocation to His Father — ^are all three 
words of grace and faith. The appearances of the risen Jesus 
correspond almost point for point to the enumeration of Paul, 
1 Cor. XV. The command of Jesus to the apostles to " preach 
repentance and the remission of sins to all nations," is as it 
were the programme of that apostle's work ; and the scene 
which closes the Gospel, that of Jesus leaving His own in the 
act of blessing them, admirably represents its spirit. 
. This assemblage of characteristic features belonging exclu- 
sively to Luke admits of no doubt that a special relation 
existed between the writing of this evemgelist and the mini- 
stry of St Paul ; and that granted, we can hardly help finding 
a hint o*f this relation in the dedication addressed to Theo- 
philus, no doubt a Christian moulded by Paul's teaching: 
'' That thou mightest know the certainty of those things wherein 
thou hast been instructed" (see voL i pp. 63^ 64). 
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But this indisputable fact seems to be opposed by another 
not less evident — the presence in this same Gospel of a laige 
number of elements wholly Jewish in their nature, or what 
is called at the present day the Mioniam of Luke. 

This same historian, so partial to Paul's universalism, 
makes the new work begin in the sanctuary of the aneient 
covenant, in the holy place of the temple of Jerusalem. The 
persons called to take part in it are recommended to this 
divine privilege by their irreproachable fidelity to all legal 
observances (i. 6-15). The Messiah who is about to be hnn 
shall ascend the throne of David His father ; His kingdom 
shall be the restored Junise of Jacob (vers. 32, 33) ; and the 
salvation which He will bring to His people shall have for 
its culminating point Israel's perfect celebration of worship 
freed from their enemies (vers. 74, 75). Jesus Himself is 
subject from the outset to all legal obligations ; He is circum- 
cised and presented in the temple on the days and with all 
the rites prescribed, and His parents do not return to their 
house, it is expressly said, " tUl they had performed all things 
according to the law of the Lord'' At the age indicated bj 
theocratic custom. He is brought for the first time to the feast 
of Passover, where, according to the narrative, ^ His parents 
went every year** Aa the condition of participating in tbe 
Messiah's kingdom, the people receive from the mouth of 
John the Baptist merely the appointment of certain works of 
righteousness and beneficence to be practised. If, in His 
ministry, Jesus has no scruple in violating the additions with 
which the doctors had surrounded the law as with a hedge, — 
for example, in His Sabbatic miracles, — He nevertheless re- 
mains subject to the Mosaic ordinance even in the matter of 
the Sabbath. He sends the healed leper to ofiTer sacrifice at 
Jerusalem, as a testimony of His reverence for Moses. Eternal 
life consists, according to Him, in fulfilling the sum (x. 26- 
28) or the commandments of the law (xviii 18-20). In the 
case of the woman whom He cures on the Sabbath day. He 
loves to assert her title as a daiighter of Abraham (xiiL 16). 
He goes the length even of affirming (xvl 17) that "nd 
one tittle of the law shall fail." The true reason of that pe^ 
dition which threatens the Pharisees, represented by the 
wicked rich man, is their not hearing Moses and the prophds. 
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Even at the vety close of Jesus* ministry, the women who 
surround him, out of respect for the Sabbath, break off their 
preparations for embahning His body ; '' and, it is expressly 
said, they rested en the SahbeUh day cxcordmg to the command- 
mefU'* (xxiii 66). Finally, it is Jerusalem which is to be the 
starting-point of the new preaching ; it is in this city that 
the apostles are to wait for power from on high. It is in the 
temple that they abide continually, after the ascension. The 
narrative closes in the temple, as it was in the temple that it 
opened (xxiv. 53).' 

If Paul's conception is really antinomian, hostile to 
Judaism and the law, and if Luke wrote in the interest of 
this view, as is alleged by the Tubingen School, how are we to 
explain this second series of facts and doctrines, which is 
assuredly not less prominent in our Gospel than the first 
series ? Criticism here finds itself in a diifficulty, which is 
betrayed by the diversity of explanations which it seeks to 
give of this &ct. Yolkmar cuts the Gordian knot ; accord^ 
ing to him, those Jewish elements have no existence. The 
third Gospel is purely Pauline. That is easier to affirm than 
to demonstrate ; he is the only one of his school who has 
dared to maintain this assertion, overthrown as it is by the 
most obvious facts. Baur acknowledges the facts, and ex- 
plains them by admitting a later rehandling of our Gospel 
The first composition, the primitive Luke, being exclusively 
Pauline, Ebionite elements were introduced later by the 
anonymous author of our canonical Luke, and that with a 
concUiatoiy view. But Zeller has perfectly proved to his 
master that this hypothesis of a primitive Luke different from 
ours, is incompatible with the unify of tendency and style 
which prevails in our Gospel, and whidi extends even to the 
second part of the work, the book of Acts. The Jewish 
elements are not vmeered on the narrative; they belong to the 
substance of the history. And what explanation does ZeUer 
himself propose ? The author, personally a decided Paulinist, 
was convinced that, to get the system of his master admitted 
by the Judeo-Christian party, they must not be offended. He 
therefore thought it prudent to mix up in his treatise pieces 
of both classes, some Pauline, fitted to spread his own view ; 
others Judaic, fitted to flatter the taste of readers till now 
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opposed to Paul*8 party. From this Macliiavelian scheme 
the work of Luke proceeded, with its two radically contradic- 
tory currents.^ 

But before having recourse to an explanation so improbable 
both morally and rationally, as we shall find when we come to 
examine it more closely when treating of the aim of our Gospel, 
is it not fair to inquire whether there is not a more natoial 
one, contrasting less offensively with that character of sincerity 
and simplicity which strikes every reader of Luke's narratiTe? 
Was not the Old Covenant with its legal forms the divinelj- 
appointed preparation for the New ? Was not the New with its 
pure spirituality the divinely-purposed goal of the Old ? Had 
not Jeremiah cJready declared that the days were coming when 
God Himself would abolish the covenant which He had made 
at Sinai with the fathers of the nation, and when He would 
substitute a New CoveTumt, the essential character of which 
would be, that the law should be written no longer on tables 
of stone, but on the heart ; no longer before us, but in us 
(xxxi 31-34) ? This promise clearly established the fact 
that the Messianic era would be at once the abolition of tbe 
law in the letter, and its eternal fulfilment in the spirit And 
such is precisely the animating thought of the Gospel history, 
as it has been traced by Luke; his narrative depicts the 
gradual substitution of the dispensation of the spirit for that 
of the letter. The Mosaic economy is the starting-point of 
his history; Jesus Himself begins under its government; it 
is under this divine shelter that He grows, and His vork 
matures. Then the spirituality of the Gospel is formed and 
gradually developed in His person and work, and getting rid 
by degrees of its temporary wrapping, ends by shining forth 
in all its brightness in the preaching and work of St Paul- 
Mosaic economy and spirituality are not tl^erefore, as criticism 
would have it, two opposite currents which run parallel or 
dash against one another in Luke's work. Between Ebionism 

^ Overbeck, another aaviuit of the same school, in his commentaxy on ^ 
Acts (a re-edition of De Wette's), combats in his turn the theory of Zeller, ^ 
finds in the work of Luke the product, not of an ecclesiastical scheme, but of 
Panlinism in its decadence (see chap, ii of this Conclusion). As to Keini« ^ 
has recourse to the hypothesis of an Ebionite Gospel, which was the first mate- 
rial on which Luke, the disciple of Paul, wrought (see chap. iii). We see : TVtf 
eapUa^ tot seiutM. 
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and Paulinism there is no more contradiction than between 
the blossom, imder the protection of which the fruit forms, 
and that firuit itself, when it appears released from its rich 
covering. The substitution of fruit for flower is the result of 
an organic transformation ; it is the very end of vegetation. 
Onlj the blossom does not fade away in a single day, any 
more than the fruit itself ripens in a single day. Jesus de- 
clares in Luke, that when new wine is offered to one accus- 
tomed to drink old wine, he turns away from it at once ; for 
he says : Tfis old is better. Agreeably to this principle, God 
does not deal abruptly with Israel ; for this people, accustomed 
to the comparatively easy routine of ritualism, He provided a 
transition period intended to raise it gradually from legal 
servility to the perilous but glorious liberty of pure spirituality. 
This period is that of the development of Jesus Himself and 
of His work. The letter of the law was scrupulously re- 
spected, because the Spirit was not present to replace it ; this 
admirable and divine work is what the Gospel of Luke invites 
us to contemplate : Jesus, as a minister of the drcmndsum 
(Rom. XV. 8), becoming the organ of the Spirit. And even 
after Pentecost, the Spirit still shows all needful deference 
to the letter of the divine law^ and reaches its emancipation 
only in the way of rendering to it uniform homage ; such is 
the scene set before us by the book of Acts in the conduct of 
the apostles, and especially in that of St. PauL To explain 
therefore the two series of apparently heterogeneous pieces 
which we have indicated, we need neither Volkmar's audacious 
denial respecting the existence of one of them, nor the subtile 
hypothesis of two different Paulinisms in Luke, the one more, 
the other less hostile to Judeo-Christianity (Baur), nor the 
supposition of a shameless deception on the part of the forger 
who composed this writing (Zeller). It is as little necessary 
to ascribe to the author, with Overbeck, gross misunderstand- 
ing of the true system of his master Paul, or to allege, as 
Keim seems to do, that he clumsily placed in juxtaposition, 
and without being aware of it, two sorts of materials drawn 
from sources of opposite tendencies. All such explanations of 
a system driven to extremity vanish before the simple fact 
that the Ebionism and Paulinism of Luke belong both alike, as 
legitimate, necessary, successive elements, to the real histoiy 
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of Jesus and His apostles, — ^the one as the inevitable point of 
departure, the other as the intended goal, — and that the period 
which separated the one point from the other served only to 
replace the one gradually by the other. By giving those two 
principles place with equal fulness in his narrative, Luke, far 
from guiding two contradictory tendencies immorally or 
unskilfully, has kept by the pure objectivity of history. 
Nothing proves this better than that very appearance of con- 
tradiction which he could brave, and which gives modem 
criticism so much to do. 

Let it be remarked that the truth of the so-called Pauline 
elements in Luke's Gospel is fully borne out by the presence 
of similar elements in the other two synoptics. Bitschl, in 
his beautiful work on the beginnings of the ancient Catholic 
Church, shows how the one saying of Jesus, preserved in 
Mark and Matthew as well as in Luke : '* The Son of man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath," already implied the future abolition 
of the whole Mosaic law. The same is evidently true of the 
following (Matt xv. and Mark vii.) : " Not that which goeth 
into the rrumth deJUeth a man; hut thatwhich cometh out of the 
m^yuth, this defUeth him*' The whole Levitical law fell before 
this maxim logically carried out We may also cite the say- 
ing, Matt viii 11: ** I say unto you, that many shall come 
from the east and west ; . . . hut the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast otU," though it is arbitrarily alleged that it vas 
added later to the apostolic Matthew; then that which 
announces the substitution of the Gentiles for Israel, in the 
parable of the husbandmen : '' The kingdom shall be taken from 
you, and given to a nution bringing forth the fruits thereof 
(xxi 43), a saying which Matthew alone has preserved to us ; 
finally, the command given to the apostles to go and baptize 
aU nations (xxviii 19), which necessarily belonged to the 
original Matthew : for, 1. The appearance with which it is 
connected is announced long before (Matt, xxvi 32); 2. Be- 
cause it is the only one related in this Gospel, and therefore 
could not be wanting in the original record ; 3. Because Jesus 
certainly did not appear to EUs disciples to say nothing to 
them. But the most decisive saying related by our three 
sjmoptics is the parable of the old garment and the piece 
of new cloth (see on this passage, v. 36). Paul has affoin^ 
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notliing more trencliant respecting the opposition between the 
law and the gospel 

The fundamental principles of Panlinism, the abolition of 
the law, the rejection of Israel and the calling of the Gentiles, 
are not therefore any importation of Paul or Luke into the 
gospel of Jesus. They belonged to the Master's teaching, 
though the time had not yet come for developing all their 
consequences practically. 

This general question resolved, let us examine in detail 
the points which criticism still attempts to make good in 
regard to the subject under discussion. It is alleged that, 
under the influence of Paul's doctrine, Luke reaches a con- 
ception of the person of Christ which transcends that of the 
other two synoptics. ''He softens the passages which had 
become embarrassing from the standpoint of a more exalted 
idea of the divinity of Jesus" (Kenan); for example, he 
omits Matt. xxiv. 36, which ascribes the privilege of omni- 
science to the Father only. But did he do so intentionally ? 
Was he acquainted with this saying ? We have just seen 
another omission which he makes (p. 488); we shall meet 
with many more stUl, in which the proof of an opposite 
tendency might be quite as legitimately alleged. Is it not 
Luke who makes the centurion say, "Certainly this was a 
righteous man" while the other two represent him as saying, 
" This was the ^S^ of God " f What a feeble basis for the 
edifice of criticism do such difiPerences present ! 

The great journey across the countries situated between 
Galilee and Samaria was invented, according to Baur, with 
the view of bringing into relief the non-IsraeUtish country of 
Samaria. Luke thus sought to justify Paul's work among 
the Gentiles. But would Luke labour at the same moment 
to overthrow what he is building up, by inventing the refusal 
of the Samaritans to receive Jesus? Besides, it is wholly 
untrue that Samaria is the scene of the journey related in 
this part. Was it then in Samaria that Jesus conversed with 
a doctor of the law (x. 25), that He dined with a Pharisee, 
that He came into conflict with a company of scribes (xi 37- 
53), that He cured in the synagogue a daughter of Abraham 
(xiiL 16), etc. etc ? There is found, no doubt, among the ten 
lepers one who is of Samaritan origin (xvii 16); but if this 
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circumstance can lead us to suppose that the scene passes in 
Samaria, the presence of nine Jewish lepers should make 
it appear nine times more probable that it transpires on 
Israelitish territory. 

In the instructions given to the Twelve, Luke omits the 
saying, '' Gh not into the way of the Oentiles, and into any eiiy 
of the SaToarUans enter ye not'* Neither do we find the 
answer addressed to the Canaanitish woman, '' / am not eeiU 
hut tmto the lost sheep of the house of Isra^eV* But, as to the 
first, Mark omits it as well as Luke. Could this also arise 
from a dogmatic tendency ? But how, in that case, shonld 
he relate the second as well as Matthew? The first then 
was simply wanting in his source ; why not also in Luke's, 
which in this very narrative seems to have had the greatest 
conformity to that of Mark? As to the second saying, it 
belongs not only to a narrative, but to a whole cycle of 
narratives which is completely wanting in Luke (two whole 
chapters). Besides, does not Luke also omit the peculiarly 
Pauline saying, " Come unto ms, all ye who labour and an 
heavy laden, and ye shall find rest unto your souls ** f Could 
this also be a dogmatical omission ? And as to the saying, 
" This gospel of the kingdom shaU be preached over aU tiu 
earth" in connection with which, Holtzmann himself asks the 
Tubingen critics whether Luke passes it over in silence in a 
Pauline interest ! Those declarations were simply wanting in 
his documents. Why not also those particularistic sayings ? 
They would certainly not have caused Luke more embarrass- 
ment than they did to Matthew, who sees in them no contra- 
diction to the command which closes his €k)spel, '*Oo and 
baptize all nations" It is evident that the prohibition 
addressed to the disciples (Matt x.) was only temporaiy, 
and applied only to the time during which Jesus as a rule 
restricted His sphere of action to Israel ; from the time that 
His death and resurrection released Him from His national 
surroundings, all was changed. 

Luke has a grudge at the Twelve ; he seeks to depredate 
them: such is the thesis which Baur has maintained, and 
which has made way in France. He proves it by viiL 53, 
54, where he contrives to make Luke say that the diseipUs 
laughed our Lord to scorn, and that He drove them from the 
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apartment ; and yet the words, ** hnomng that she was dead," 
clearly prove that the persons here spoken of were those who 
had witnessed the death of the young girl ; and ver. 51 excludes 
the view that He put the disciples out, for He had just 
brought them within the house (see the exegesis). He proves 
it further by ix. 32, where Luke says that Peter and the 
other two disciples were heavy with sleep ; as if this remark 
were not intended to take off from the strangeness of Peter's 
saying which follows, and which is mentioned by the three 
evangelista But the chief proof discovered by Baiur of this 
hostile intention to the Twelve, is his account of the sending 
of the seventy disciples, and the way in which Luke applies 
to this mission a considerable part of the instructions given to 
the Twelve in Matt. x. But if the sending of the seventy 
disciples were an invention of Luke, after thus bringing them 
on the scene, he would make them play a part in the sequel 
of the Gospel history, and especially in the first Christian 
missions related in the Acts, while from that moment he says 
not a word more about them ; the Twelve remain after, as 
well as before that mission, the only important persons ; it is 
to them that Jesus gives the command to preach to the 
Gentiles (xxiv. 45 et seq.) ; it is fix)m them that everything pro- 
ceeds in the book of Acts ; and when Philip and Stephen come 
on the scene, Luke does not designate them, as it would have 
been so easy for him to do, as having belonged to the number of 
the seventy. Keim himself acknowledges (p. 76) ''that it is 
impossible to ascribe the invention of this history to Luke ; " 
and in proof of this, he alleges the truly Jewish spirit of the 
saying with which Jesus receives the seventy on their return. 
So little was it suspected in the earliest times, even within 
the bosom of Judeo-Christian communities, that this narrative 
could be a Pauline invention, that it is frequently quoted in 
the Clementine Homilies. If, in narrating the sending of the 
Twelve, Luke did not quote all the instructions given by 
Matthew (chap, x.), the same omission takes place in Mark, 
who cannot, however, be suspected of any anti-apostolic 
tendency ; this harmony proves that the omission is due to 
the sources of the two writers. 

If Luke had the intention of depreciating the Twelve, would 
he alone describe the solemn act of their election } Would 
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he place it at the dose of a whole night of prayer (chap, vi) f 
Would he mention the glorious promise of Jesus to make die 
apostles sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel ? 
Would he omit the assent which they all give in Matthew 
and Mark to the presumptuous declaration of Peter: I am 
ready to go with I%ee even unto dealkf Would he make no 
mention of their shameful flight at Gethsemane, which is 
related by the other two ? Would he excuse their sleeping 
on that last evening by saying that they were sleeping for 
sorrow; and their unbelief on the day of resurrection, by saying 
that it was for joy they could not believe (those details are 
peculiar to Luke) ? Luke does not speak of the ambitious 
request of Zebedee's two sons, and of the altercation which 
ensued with the other disciples; he applies to the relation 
between the Jews and Gentiles that severe warning, the first 
part of which is addressed in Matthew to the Twelve : "and 
there are first which shall be last," and the second part of 
which: "and there are last which shall be first" might so 
easily have been turned to the honour of FauL If th^e is 
one of the synoptics who holds up to view the. misunder- 
standings and moral defects of the apostles, and the frequent 
displeasure of Jesus with them, it is Mark, and not Luke. 

In respect to Peter, who it is alleged is peculiarly the object 
of Luke's antipathy, this evangelist certainly omits the saying 
so honouring to this apostle : " Thou art Peter" etc, as well as 
the narrative. Matt xiv. 28-31, in which Peter is privileged 
to walk on the waters by the side of our Lord. But he also 
omits in the former case that terrible rebuke which imme- 
diately follows : '' Oei thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offence 
unto me." And what is the entire omission of this whole 
scene, compared with the conduct of Mark, who omits the 
first part favourable to Peter, and relates in detail the second, 
where he is so sternly reprimanded ! If it was honouring to 
Peter to walk on the waters, it was not very much so to sink 
the next moment, and to bring down on himself the apostrophe : 
" thou of little faith ! " The omission of this incident has 
therefore nothing suspicious about it. Is not the history of 
Peter's call related in Luke (chap, v.) in a way still more 
glorious for him than in Matthew and Mark? Is he not 
.presented, from beginning to end of this narrative, as the 
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principal person, in a sense the only one (vers. 4, 10) ? Is it 
not he again who, in the first days of Jesus' ministry . at 
Capernaum, plays the essential part (Luke iv. 38-44) ? On 
the eve of the death of Jesus, is it not he who is honoured, 
along with John, with the mission of making ready the Pass- 
over, and that in Luke only ? Is not his denial related in 
Luke with much more reserve than in Matthew, where the 
imprecations of Fete): upon himself are expressly mentioned ? 
Is it not in Luke that Jesus declares that He has devoted to 
Peter a special prayer^ and expects from him the strengthening 
of all the other disciples (xxii 32) ? Is he not the first of 
the apostles to whom, according to Luke (xxiii 34) as accord- 
ing to Paul (1 Cor. xv.), the risen Jesus appears? And 
despite all this, men dare to represent the third Grospel as 
a satire directed against the Twelve, and against Peter in 
particular (the anonymous Saxon) ; ^ and M. Bumouf ventures 
to characterize it thus in the Bevtie des Deux Mondea (Decem- 
ber 1865): ''Luke seeks to attenuate the authority of the 
Twelve . . . ; he depreciates Peter ; he takes from the Twelve 
the merit of having founded the religion of Christ, by adding 
to them seventy envoys whose mission is contrary to the most 
authoritative Israelitish usages." M. Sumouf forgets to tell 
us what those usages are, and whether Jesus held Himself 
always strictly bound to Jewish usagea On the other hand, 
Zeller, the pronounced disciple of Baur, finds himself obliged 
to make this confession (Apostdgesch. p. 450): ''We cannot 
suppose in the case of Luke any real hostility to the Twelve, 
because he mentions circumstances omitted by Matthew him- 
self which exalt them, and because he omits others which are 
to their discredit" 

Once more, in what is called the Jewish tendency of Luke^ 
there is a point which has engaged the attention of criticism ; 
we mean the partiality expressed by this Gospel for the poorer 
classes, its Ehumiam (strictly so called) ! ^ " Luke's heresy," 
as De Wette has it It appears 1 53, vi. 20^ 21, where tiie 

' Zeller hisiBelf says {AposUlgeack, p. 486) : '*In reaUty, there aie not to be 
found in this Gospel any of the indirect attacks, insults, malevolent insinna- 
tions and sarcasms against Jndeo-Christianity and the Jadeo>Christian apostles 
which the anonymous Saxon seeks in it ** 

' It is weU known that this term arises from a Hebrew word signifying j>oor. 
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poor appear to be saved, the rich condemned, as meh; xiL 
33, 34, xvi. 9, 23-25, xviii 22-25, where aalvation is 
connected with almsgiving and the sacrifice of earthly goods, 
damnation with the keeping of thenu But: 1. We have 
seen that there is a temporary side in these precepts; see 
especially on xii. 33, 34, xviii 22-25. Does not Paul also 
(1 Cor. vii) recommend to Christians not to possess, but ^ io 
possess as though they possessed not " ? 2. Poverty and riohea 
by no means produce those effects inevitably and without the 
concurrence of the wilL Poverty does not save ; it prepares 
for salvation by producing lowliness: wealth does not con- 
demn ; it may lead to damnation, by hardening the heart and 
producing forgetfulness of God and His law : such is the 
meaning of vi. 21-25 when rightly tmderstood; of xvi 
29-31 ; of xviii 27 (the salvation of the rich impossible with 
men, but passible with God) ; finally, of Acts v. 4, where the 
right of property in the case of Ananias and Sapphira is 
expressly reserved by Peter, and their punishment founded 
solely on their falsehood. 3. The alleged " heresy of Luke * 
is also that of Matthew and Mark (narrative of the rich youog 
man), and consequently of our Lord Himself Let us rather 
recognise that the giving up of property appears in the teachii^ 
of Jesus, either as a measure arising from the necessity imposed 
on His disciples of accompanying Him outwardly, or as a volun- 
tary and optional offering of charity, applicable to aU timesw 

If now, setting aside critical discussion, we seek positively 
to characterize tiie religious complexion of Luke's narrative, 
the fundamental tone appears to us to be, as Lange says 
{Lehen Jesu, i p. 258 et seq.): ''the revelation of divine 
mercy," or, better still, according to Paul's literal expression 
(Tit. iii 4) : the manifestation of divine philanthropy. 

To this characteristic there is a second corresponding one : 
Luke loves to exhibit in the human soul, in the very midst of 
its fallen state, the presence of some ray of the divine image. 
He speaks of that honest and good heart, which receives the 
seed of the gospel as soon as it is scattered on it ; he points 
to the good Samaritan performing instinctively the things 
contained in the law (Bom. ii 14) ; in the case of Zacchens 
he indicates the manifestation of natural probity and bene- 
ficence, as he will do in the book of Acts, in respect to 
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Cornelius and several others, especially some of the Boman 
magistrates with whom Paul has to do. Therein we recognise 
the Greek ideal of the ^a\o9 KoyaOi^. 

With the first of those two characteristics there is un- 
doubtedly connected that universalism of grace so often 
pointed out in Luke ; with the second, perhaps, the essential 
character which he unfolds in the person of Christ : humanity 
working out in Him its pure and normal development ; the 
child, the young man growing in grace and wisdom as He 
grows in stature ; the man comes out in His emotion at the 
sight of a mother bereaved of her son, of His native country 
on the eve of ruin, of His executioners who are striking 
themselves while they strike Him, of a thief who humbles 
himself. We understand the whole : it is ^Ae Son of man, 
bom an infant, but through all the stages of life and death, 
becoming the High Priest of His brethren, whom He leaves in 
the act of blessing them. So tiiat this history is summed up 
in two features: divine compassion stooping down to man; 
human aspirations entering into perfect union with God in the 
person of Him who is to bring back all others to God 

With such a history before us, what narrow unworthy 
particularistic tendency could possibly exist in the writer who 
understood and worked upon it? Such an object imposes 
objectivity on the historian.^ 

III. — Literary Point of View. 

A. The first feature which distinguishes Luke's work in 
this respect is the presence of a prologtie, written in a Greek 
style of perfect purity, and in which the author gives account 
of the origin of his book. We have already shown (voL i p. 
53) what is the necessary inference from this fact, which has 
no analogy either in Matthew or Mark, or even in John, and 

1 This eonclnsion is admitted by two of tlie most distxngaislied Tepresentatives 
of modem criticism. Holtzmann (p. 401) : *' Just as the most ancient de* 
monstrable Gospel document, the Logia, was written without the least regard to 
any dogmatic interest . . ., so the third Gospel, the most eztensiye work of the 
synoptic literature, betrays the tendency of its author only in its arrangement 
and choice of materials, and in slight modifications whiph bear only on the form 
of delineation." Reuss (sec. 209) : ** We shall be nearer the truth if we assert 
that it was in no party interest, but by means of a disinterested historical 
investigation, that the materials of this nanatiTB were collected*" 
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^rich condemned, a$ such; xii 
which would suffice to demonatratibk, 22-25, where salvation is 
author, and the high d^ee of cla!|M sacrifice of earthly goods, 
vailed in the circle, with a view to wmu^ Bat : 1. We have 
B. The chief question which has beei^^hese precepts ; see 
the literary character of Luke's composino)!^ not Paul also 
belongs to the dass of collectanea, simple comMess, but '^ to 
whether in all its detaUs it observes a consecutiv^^ttod riclies 
is well known that Schleiermacher took the first viewlpout the 
Gospel is in his eyes an aggregate of pieces separately spares 
posed and put together by a later compiler. In £w con- 
opinion also the author is only a collector. Holtzmann |t and 
self (article on the Acts, in the Bible Dictionary publishea the 
Schenkel) calls our Gospel " a compilation without any v^fvi 
defined plan ; " he extends the same judgment to the A^ 
This opinion is combated by several critica Hilgenfeld speaks 
of the artistic unity" of Luke's narrative. Zeller acknow- 
ledges '* that a rigorous plan prevails throughout the entire 
work " (Grospel and Acts). M. Benan sees in it '^ a work 
written throughout by the same hand, and with the most 
perfect unity." We adhere fully to this second view. We . 
have already pointed out that osQ^single idea inspires the ' 
whole narrative, and has determined tft^i^oice of its materials, ^^ 
namely, that of the development of the C^l^tian work (L 1), A 
from the twofold standpoint of its organic gfewth and of its 1 
breach with the Israelitish people. Once in pctaession of this 
idea, we easily comprehend the course of the nal|ptive. The 
first two chapters of the Gospel are an introduction^ which 
Luke gives the preparation for the new work in^^^ 'pwte 
Being placed by Qod in the bosom of humanity. Tfli '^'^^''^^ 
itself begins with the baptism of Jesus in chap, iii ItV™* 
prises three parts : 1. The Galilean ministry ; Jesus drav\^ 
Him the elements of His future Church, and lays down in 
apostolate the principle of its organization. 2. The joume; 
from Galilee to Judea ; this is a transition period : the work'' 
extends outwardly while it is strengthened spiritually ; but 
the hostility of the official representatives of the nation, the 
scribes and Pharisees, lighted up already in the previous 
period, goes on increasing. 3. The sojourn at Jerusalem : 
the cross violently breaks the last link between Israel and its 
King. But the resurrection and ascension, freeing Jesus from. 
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CoTiielius and aeveial othr**^^ raising Him to a free and glorious 

magistrates ^th ^hom Pr^® nature of the Son of God (Bom. i. 

the Greek ideal of the •* ^® words of Peter, the Lord of all (Acts 

With the first r^^^ish Messiah hy birth, He becomes by His 

doubtedly cons'^^^^ ^^^ ^^g of the universe. From that 

pointed out ^ ^^ people is the human race. The ascension, 

diiaracter "*^^^^^^ the climax of the Gospel history, is at the same 

vofj^Q-uhe starting-point for the history of the Acts. " On the 

cbild ^^^^' ^® ascend to this summit ; on the other, we descend 

elr grow.^ ^^ ' ^ Hence the double narration of the fact It be^ 

Ev^ gigji^igs, indeed, to both writings, — ^to the one as its crown, to 

x^ on '^ other as its basis. This repetition does not arise, as a 

-heu thf'^P^^^^^^ criticism supposes, from the juxtaposition of two 

jf w^ ]]j4ifferent traditions regarding that event.^ What sensible 

ie Ac 1" writer would adopt such a course ? The ascension is the 

? <rn€ak ^oiid which joins together the two aspects of the divine work, 

/\p-. — that in which Jesus rises from the manger to the throne, 

^f^ and that in which, from the throne on high. He acts upon 

'^ot^ humanity, creating, preserving, and extending the ChurcL It 

^ forms part of the history of Jesus and of that of the Church. 

' \^ Between the work which is wrought in Jesus and that 

. t . wrought in the Church, and which is described in Acts^ there 

o 'als ^ ^ correspondence which is exhibited by the parallelism of 

r. i\' plan in the two books. After an introduction which describes 

- 'J the community of believers as already formed, though yet 

, . unknown (Acts i., comp. with Luke i and ii.), Pentecost intro- 

The duces it on the theatre of history, as His baptism called Jesus 

. , to His public activity. 1. Here begins, chap, it, the first 

part of the narrative, which extends to the end of chap. v. ; it 

' , relates, first, the founding of the church of Jerusalem,' the 

^ mother and model of all others ; then the obstinate resistance 

^ which the preaching of the apostles met with from the Jewish 

^^' authorities and the mass of the nation. 2. The second part, 

^ ^ perhaps the most remarkable in many respects, delineates, like 

luve) ^Q second part of the Gospel, a transition period. It extends 

work 

; but 1 jj^ p^i,, Bo^gt^ 

I tll6 ' Any more than in the case of the doable naiiatiya of the creation of man in 

jionB OenesiB (chap. i. and IL). Man is deBcribed, chap. L, ae the goal of the de- 

velopment of nature ; chap, ii, as the basis of the development of histoiy. 
lem • iNatore rises to him ; history goes forth from him. 

dits 
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to the end of chap, xii The author has collected and 
enumerated in this piece the whole series of providential 
events by which the way was paved for transferring the 
kingdom of God from the Jews to the Oentiles, the subject 
of the third part First, there is the ministry of Stephen, 
who dies for having said '* that Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy 
the temple, and shall change the customs which Moses delivered " 
(vi. 14). There is the ministry of Philip (chap, viii), who 
makes the first breach on the Gentile world by the conversion 
of the Samaritans, in which Peter and John themselves come 
to take part. There is, by the hand of the same Philip, the 
baptism of a man who was doubly excluded from the ancient 
covenant as a Gentile and as a eunuch (Deut xxiii. 1). There 
is the conversion of Saul, who is to be the principal instrument 
of the work about to begin, the persecutor but the successor 
of Stephen. There is through the ministry of Peter the 
baptism of the Gtentile Cornelius and his family, in conse- 
quence of the vision by which God taught that apostle that 
the wall of separation raised by the law between Israel and 
the Gentiles was thenceforth broken down. There is, as an 
effect of the dispersion of the church of Jerusalem, the foun- 
dation of the church of Antioch, the first church of heathendom, 
the point from which Paul will take his course to the heathen 
world, his permanent basis of operations, the Jerusalem of the 
Gentile world. Those six events, apparently accidental, but 
all converging to the same end, are chosen and grouped by 
the author with incomparable skill, to show, as it were, to the 
eye the ways in which the divine wisdom prepared for the 
approaching work, the conversion of heathendom. Chap, xii 
concludes this part It relates the martyrdom of James, the 
attempted martjrrdom of Peter, and the sudden death of their 
persecutor, the last great representative of the Jewish nation, 
Herod Agrippa — ^persecuting Israel struck dead in the person 
of its last monarch. 3. The third part relates the foundation 
of the Church among the Gentiles by St Paul's three journeys. 
His imprisonment at Jerusalem at the dose of those three 
missionary tours, and the surrounding circumstances, form a 
sort of counterpart to the story of the Passion in the Gospel 
It is the last act in the rejection of the Gospel by Israel, to 
which the conduct of the elders of the Boman synagogue 
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toward Paul (chap, xzvm.) puts the finishing- stroke. What 
could be grander or clearer than this plan ? We have yet to 
wait for a history of the Beformation, giving us, within the 
space of a hundred pages, as complete and precise a view of 
tha,t great religious revolution as that which Luke has left us 
in the Acts, of the yet profounder revolution by which God 
transferred His kingdom &om the Jews to the Gentiles. 

C, If the plan of Luke is admirable from the controlling 
unity to which he subordinates so great a variety of materials, 
the style of the Gospel and of the Acts presents a similar 
phenomenon. On the one hand it is a striking medley. To 
the prologue of classic Greek, classic both in construction and 
vocabulary, there succeed narratives of the infancy, written in 
a style which is rather a diealgue} from the Aramaic than true 
Greek. It is quite clear that the author, after writing the 
prologue in his own style, here uses an Aramaic document or 
a translation from the Aramaia We shall not repeat the 
proofs of this fact which we have given in our exegesis ; in a 
measure they extend to the whole GrospeL As to the question 
whether it is Luke himself who has translated it into Greek, 
or whether he used a record already translated, we shall 
answer it immediately. For the present, we repeat that the 
proof which Bleek finds to support the second view in the 
expression avaroXi) i^ ir^ov^, i. 78, is without the least value 
(see the exegesis). Finally, besides the prologue written in 
pure Greek, and the parts which follow, all saturated with 
Aramaisms, we find other parts, such as chap. xiv. 7-xv. 32, 
xxiL, xxiii., the Hebrew colouring of which is much less pro- 
nounced, and which presented nothing or almost nothing 
offensive to Greek ears. It is not probable that they proceed 
from an Aramaic document, any more than that Luke com- 
posed them freely. In the first case they would contain more 
Hebraisms ; in the second, they would be still more com- 
pletely free from them. It is therefore probable that those 
passages were composed in Greek by Luke or his predecessor, 
not from an Aramaic document, but from an oral tradition 
in that language. 

The same variety of style reappears in the Acts. The first 

^ The name for the copy of a picture traced on transparent paper placed over 
the original. — Tb. 
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parts of this book betray an Aramaic eoiiroe in every line. 
This character gradually disappears, and the last parts of the 
book, in which the author relates the scenes in which he 
seems to have been personally present, are written in as pure 
Greek as the prologue of the Gospel 

On the other hand, and notwithstanding this medley, the 
style of Luke has in many respects the seal of a well-marked 
unity. Not only is Ids vocabulary everywhere more extensive 
than that of the other evangelists, as might be expected from 
a writer familiar with classic Greek ; for example, he displays 
in a far higher degree the facility with which the Greek 
language indefinitely multiplies its stock of verbs, by com- 
pounding the simple ones with prepositions and otherwise ; 
but he has also certain expressions which exclusively belong 
to him, or which he uses wit£t marked predilection, and which 
are scattered uniformly over all parts of his two writings, 
even those which are most evidently translated from the 
Aramaic. And this is the proof that Luke in those pieces 
did not make use of a translation already made, but was him- 
self the translator.^ 

There are also certain correspondences alleged in vocabu* 
lary and syntax between Luke's style and that of Paul 
Eoltzmann enumerates about 200 expressions or phrases 
common to those two authors, and more or less foreign to 
all the other N. T. writers.' The anonymous Saxon has 
taken advantage of this fact in support of his hypothesis, ac- 
cording to which Paul himself was the author of the, third 
Gospel But this proof is far from satisfactory; the 
phenomenon is explained, on the one hand, by the fact that 
Paul and Luke are the only two writers of the N. T. who 

^ Zeller has devoted two profound essays to this element ezclnsiyely belonging 
to Lnke in his two narratlTes, the one in the TkeoL Jahrb, 1843, p. 467 et seq., 
the other in his Apostelgesch, p. 890 et seq. He enumerates ISO expressions 
used preferentially, and 184 terms and phrases used ezclnsiyely, or almost ez- 
clusiTely, by Luke in the two works. The following are examples selected at 
random: ^v/n^dkkuf, wtftkm/nTUf, and others like them; AvdXn^fftt, i i^t^THt 
tf»^»fiH, f vr^^Mf, 9Mfmxfit*»f ^^f ««^4iif, UmTw^ etc. ; ««) mirit^ H umi (grada- 
tion), r§ZT§ in, ri irt, vi before a proposition which serves as a sabstantive, 
umiirtf ftkv «7v, ««) y^f, it»v yif, 7>>>7t }i (in the sense so often pointed out in onr 
commentary), W mknfumt, i| iff 4/»M«f, »«r« U§t or r« tjW«r, or ri •;/lr/»lM^ etc. 

* For example : Atf J», ixx' •&)!, itfTtXmft^Au^im, !«»«»•?», ««^ij#«f, S^atrm, 
itfrmwS^9ftm, «j»i7v ri* A«», Anvi^uv, ^myyikXuf, JinXwiZtsff eto. 
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were educated amid classical snrroandings ; on the other^ by 
the personal relations which they kept up so long with one 
another; at leasts if we are to trust the tradition which 
ascribes the Gospel to Luke (see chap, il of this Conclusion). 
The study which we have now made of the distinctive 
characteristics of Luke's Gospel supplies us with the necessary 
data for reaching the conclusions for which we have to 
inquire regarding the origin of this composition. 



CHAP TEE IL 

THE COMPOSrnON OF THE THIBD GOSPEL. 

We have before us in this chapter the four following points : 
The aim of the Gospel^ the tiTne of its composition, the author 
to whom it is to be ascribed, the place where he composed it 

I.— The Aim. 

The common aim of our Gospels is to produce faith in Him 
whom they describe as the Saviour of the world. But each 
of them pursues this aim in a particular way : Matthew, by 
bringing the history of our Lord into connection with the 
Messianic prophecies of which it is the fulfihnent ; Mark, by 
seeking to reproduce the unique splendour which rayed forth 
from His person; John, by relating the most salient testi- 
monies and facts which led His disciples to recognise and 
adore Him as the Son of Gk)d. What is the means by which 
Luke wishes to gain the same end ? 

It was thought enough, even down to our own day, to 
answer that he had sought to trace the Gospel history as faith- 
fully as possible with a view to believers among the Gentiles.^ 
This solution is not precise enough for the authors of the 
critical school, which seeks party tendencies everywhere in 
our sacred writings. By combining with the study of the 

* So Origen (Ens. J7. E, vL 25), Eicbliorn, Scbldennaclier, De Wette, 
Bleek, stop short at this general definition. From this point of view, the Acts 
are simply regarded as a histoiy of the apostolic age or of the first missions. 

VOL. U. 2 
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Gospel that of the Acts, the objects of which seemed more pro- 
nounced, they have come to the conclusion that the writings 
of Luke aie nothing else than a disguised defence of the per- 
son and preaching of Paul, in opposition to the persons and 
teaching of the Twelve ; a history more or less fictitious^ in- 
tended to gain favour for that apostle with the Judeo- 
Christian party which, down to the second century, remained 
obstinately hostile to him. Zeller, in particular, has de- 
veloped this thesis in a work which might be called daasic, 
if erudition and sagacity could stand for justice and impar- 
tiality.^ MM. Beuss (§ 210) and Nicolas (p. 268) also ascribe 
to the Acts the aim of reconciling the Judeo-Christiaii and 
Pauline parties, but without accusing the author of wilfully 
altering the facts.^ 

It must indeed be confessed, especially if we take account 
of the narrative of the Acts, that it is very difficult to believe 
that in writing this history the author had only the general 
intention of giving as complete and futhfal a view of the 
facts as possible. A more particular aim seems to show itself 
in the choice of the materials which he uses, as well as in the 
numerous omissions which he makes. Whence comes it that^ 
of all th^ apostles, Peter and Paul are the only ones brought 
on the scene ? How are we to explain the marvellous pazal«» 
lelism between them established by the narrative ? Whence 
the predilection of the author for everything relating to the 
person of the latter ; the thrice repeated narrative of his con- 
version, the detailed account of the varied phases of his trial, 
the peculiarly marked notice of his relations to the Boman 
magistrates? Why relate in detail the founding of the 
churches of Greece, and not devote a line to that of so im- 
portant a church as Alexandria (to which Paul remained a 
stranger) ? To what purpose the circumstantial recital of 
Paul's voyage to Some ? And why does the account of his 
arrival dose the book so abruptly ? Is not Overbeck right 

^ Zeller (p. 863) calls the book of Acts "a treaty of peace proposed to the 
Jndeo-Christians by a Paulinist^ who wishes to purchase from thorn the acknow- 
ledgment of Gentile Christianity by a series of concessions made to Judaism." 

' M. Nicolas thus expresses the aim of the Acts : "To extinguish the discus* 
sions of the two parties, and lead them to forget their old feuds by showing them 
that their founders . . . had laboured with a fuU understanding with one 
another for the propagation of Christianity." 
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in saying thiat^ in reality, '' the subject of the book is not tixe 
gospel, but the gospel preached by Fatd" Even the first part, 
that which relates to Peter, seems to be only a preparation 
for the account of Paul's ministry. The author seems to say : 
Great as Peter was in his work in Israel, Paul was not one 
whit behind him in his among the Gentiles ; the extraordinaiy 
miracles and successes by which God accredited the former 
were repeated in no less a measure in the case of the other.^ 

We do not think that the recent defenders of the historical 
trustworthiness of the Gospel and the Acts (MayerhofT, Baum- 
garten, Lekebusch) have succeeded altogether in parrying this 
blow. They have attempted to explain part of those facts, 
while admitting that the theme of the Acts was solely the 
propagation of the gospel from Jerusalem to Some ; but this 
very demonstration breaks down at several points, and espe- 
cially in the last chapter. For when Paul reaches this capital 
it is not he who brings the gospel to it; rather it is the 
gospel which receives him there (xxviiL 15) ; and in what 
follows, the founding of a church at Eome by Paul is not 
related. As Overbeck says, " The Acts relate, not how the 
gospel, but how Paul, reached Some." 

While folly recognising that the purely historical aim is 
unsatisfactory, it seems to us that that which Zeller proposes 
is inadmissible. Not only, as Bleek observes, must the coldly 
calculated deception, which would be inevitable in an author 
inventing a namtive with the view of forging history, appear 
absolutely improbable to every reader who gives himself up 
to the impression which so simple a composition produces ; but 
besides, how are we to set before our minds the result proposed 
to be gained in this way ? Did the author mean, asks Over* 
beck, to influence the Judeo-Christians to unite with Paul's 
party? But in that case it was a most unskilful expedient to set 
before them the conduct of the Jewish nation in the odious light 
in which it appears throughout the entire history of the Acts, 
from the persecutions against the apostles in the first chap- 

1 It is known that Schneckenbuiger regarded this parallel between Peter 
and P&al as tiie principal thought '^d aim of the Acts (withont tTiinViTig that 
the truth of the narrative was thereby compromised). It is only as a curiowm 
that we refer to the opinion of Aberl^ who regards the Acts as a memoir pre* 
pared with a view to Paul's defence in his trial before the imperial tribunal. 
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ters, down to the dark plots in which the Sanhedrim itself 
does not shrink from taking part against the life of St^ Panl 
It must then be by acting on his own party, the Panlinis^ 
that the author hoped to effect the fusion of the two camps. 
By presenting the picture of the harmony between Paul and 
the Twelve at Jerusalem (Acts xv.), he proposed to bring the 
Faulinists of his time to concede to the Judeo-Christians, as 
Paul had formerly done to the apostles, the observance of the ] 
Mosaic rites. But the Judeo-Christians themselves of that 
period no longer held to this concession. It appears from 

the Clemmtine Homilies that circumcision was abandoned br 

• 

this party. The author of the Acts, a zealous Paulinist, must 
then have asked his own to yield to their adversaries more 
than the latter themselves required I Finally, what purpose, 
on Zeller's supposition, would be served by the entire tssnsi- 
tion part (chap, vi.— xiL)? This elaborate enumeration of 
the circumstances which went to pave the way for the free 
evangelization of the Gentile world might and should have its 
place in a truthful and sincere narrative of the progress of 
the Christian work; it was a digression in a romance in- 
tended to raise Paul to the level of Peter. The modified foim 
given by MM. Reuss and Nicolas to this conciliation-hypo- 
thesis has no force xmless there is ascribed to the apostolic 
Judeo-Christianity and Paulinism a meaning and importance 
which, in our opinion, it never had (see chap. iv.). What 
hypothesis does Overbeck substitute for that of Zeller, which 
he so well combats ? According to this critic, the author of 
the Acts does not think of reconciling the two campa It is 
the Pauline party alone which, working on its own account^ 
here attempts by the pen of one of its members ^ to come to 
an understanding with its past, its peculiar origin, and its 
first founder, Paul" (p. xxi.). Such, after so much beating 
about, is the last word of Baur*s School on the aim of the 
writings of Luka It is on the face of it a somewhat strange 
idea, that of a party composing a historical book to come to a 
clear understanding with its past It is not, however, incon- 
ceivable. But if the author really means to come to an un- 
derstanding about the beginnings of his party, it is because 
he knows those beginnings, and believes in them. The past 
is to him a definite quantity by which he measures the 
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present But in that case, how are we to explain the wilful 
falsifications of history in which^ according to Overbeck 
himself, he indulged ? The miracles of St. Peter in the first 
part of the Acts are set down to the account of legend ; but 
those of Paul, in the second, were knowingly invented by 
the author. To restore the past at one's own caprice, is that 
to come to a clear understanding with it ? Much more, the 
author of the Acts, not content with peopling the night of 
the past with imaginary events, went the length of putting 
himself " into systematic opposition " (p. xxxvi) to what Paul 
says of himseK in his epistles. To contradict systematically, 
that is to say, knowingly, the best authenticated documents 
proceeding from the founder of the party, — such is the way 
" to come to light regarding the person of that chief ''I The 
Tubingen criticism has entangled itself in a ml-de-sao from 
which it cannot escape except by renouncing its first error, 
the opposition between the principles of Paul and those of the 
Twelve. We shall return to this question in our last chapter. 

The reperusal of the third Gospel is enough to convince any 
one that its author seriously pursues a historical aim. This 
appears from the numerous chronological, geographical, and 
other like notices of which his work is full (Quirinius, 
ii. 2 ; the cycle of dates, iii 1 ; the age of Jesus, v. 
23; the second-first Sabbath, vL 1 ; the details regarding 
the material support of Jesus and His apostles, viii. 
1-3 ; compare also ix. 51, xiii 22, xvii. 11, xxL 37, 38, 
etc.). The narrative of the Acts is everywhere strewn with 
similar remarks (on Bethany, i 1 2 ; expulsion of the Jews 
by Claudius, xviii 2 ; (Jallio, v. 1 2 ; the money value of 
the books burned, xix. 19; the details of the disturbance 
at Ephesus, chap. xix. ; the fifty days between Passover and 
Pentecost, of which the narrative of the journey enables us 
to give an exact account, xx. 6-xxi. 16; the number of 
soldiers, cavalry and infantry, forming the escort, xxiii. 23 ; 
the circumstantial account of the shipwreck, xxvii; the 
nationality and figurehead of the vessel which carries Paul to 
Kome, xxviii 11). The historical purpose of the narrative 
appears from the programme marked out in the prologue : to 
relate all things, from the very first, in order, exactly (1 3). 

Yet it is certain, on the other hand, that no more than the 
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other evangelists does the author relate history merely as 
history, — that is to say, to interest the reader and satisfy his 
cariosity. He evidendy proposes to himself a more exalted 
aim. The tone of his narrative proves this, and he tells us 
so himself. He has before his eyes a reader who is already 
abreast of the essential points of the gospel verity, and wham 
he wishes to furnish with the means of confirming the realitj 
of the object of his faith (r^v aa^\euiv). It is with this 
view that he presents him with a fall, exact, and consecu- 
tive description of the life and ministry of Jesus Christ, " &at 
he might [thus himself] verify ths infcUlMe certainty of those 
things wherein he has been instructed.'* 

in what did those instructions received by Theophilas 
consist ? According to St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 3-5), the essen- 
tial points of elementary instruction were these two : Christ 
dead for owr sins, and risen the third day. In Rom. z. 6—10 the 
same apostle thus defines the object of faith, and the contents 
of the Christian profession : Christ descended for ns into the 
abyss, and ascended for us to heaven ; comp. also Bom. iv. 
23-25. Such is likewise the summary of Peter's preaching 
on the day of Pentecost 

Nevertheless, at the house of Cornelius (Acts x.), Peter 
already feels the need of preparing for the proclamation of 
those decisive saving truths by a rapid sketch of the ministiy 
of Jesus. At Antioch of Pisidia (Acts xui 23, 24), Paul 
goes back, like Peter, even to the ministry of John the 
Baptist. For there is in the mind of every man, face to tetce 
with an important historical event, the felt need not merely 
to account for what it contains, but also for the way in whidi 
it has come about And when the event has exercised, and 
continues ever to exercise, a deep influence on the lot of 
humanity, and on that of every individual, then the need of 
knowing its beginnings and development, its genesis, if I may 
so speak, takes forcible possession of every serious mind 
And this desire is legitimata The more value the event has, 
the more important is it for the conscience to defend itself 
from every illusion in regard to it Such must have been the 
position of a large number of believing and cultured Greeks, 
of whom Theophilus was the representativa What mysteries 
must have appeared to such minds in those unheard of events 
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wbich form the goal of gospel history : a man dying for the 
salvation of .all other men; a Jew raised to the condition of 
the Son of God, and to power over all things; and that 
especially when those events were presented apart from their 
connection with those which had preceded and prepared for 
them^ having all the appearance of abrupt manifestations from 
heaven 1 To haw many objections must such doctrine have 
given rise ? It is not without reason that St. Paul speaks of 
the cross eiai to the Oreeks foolishness. Was it not important 
to supply a point of support for such instructions, and in 
order to do that, to settle them on the solid basis of facts ? 
To relate in detail the beginning and middle of this history, 
was not this to render the end of it more worthy of faith ? 
In dealing with such men as Theophilus, there was an urgent 
necessity for supplying history as the basis of their catechetical 
training. 

No one could understand better than St. Paul the need for 
such a work, and we should not be surprised though it were 
to him that the initiative was due. It is true there existed 
already a considerable number of accounts of the ministry of 
Jesus ; but according to 1 3 (explained in contrast with vers. 1, 
2), those works were only collections of anecdotes put together 
without connection and without criticism. Such compilations 
could not suffice to meet the want in question ; there was 
needed a history properly so called, such as that which Luke 
announces in his programme. And if Paul, among the helpers 
who surrounded him, had an evangelist distinguished for his 
gifts and culture, — and we know from 2 Cor. viiL 18, 19, 
that there was really one of this description, — ^how could he 
help casting his eyes on him, and encouraging him to nnder- 
take so excellent a work ? Such is the task which Luke has 
discharged. It is neither by adducing the prophecies, nor 
by the personal greatness of Jesus, nor by his declarations 
respecting His heavenly origin, that the author of the third 
Oospel has sought to establish or strengthen the faith of his 
readers. It is by the consecutive exposition of that unique 
history whose final events have become the holy object of 
faith. The beginning explains the middle, and the middle the 
end; and from this illuminated dose the light is reflected 
back on the events which have led to it It is a weU-K^m- 
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pacted whole, in which the parts mutually support one another. 
Luke's Gospel is the only one which in this view presents ns 
with the Gospel history. It is very truly, as it has been 
called, the Gospel of the devdopmerU (M. F^lix Bovet). 

The heavenly exaltation of Jesus was, if one may so speak, 
the first stage in the march of Christian work. There was a 
second more advanced : the state of things which this work 
had reached at the time when the author wrota The name 
of Christ preached throughout all the world, the Ohurdi 
founded in all the cities of the empire ; such was the astound- 
ing spectacle which this great epoch presented. This result 
was not, like the life of Jesus, an object of faith to the 
Gentiles ; it was a Ceu^t of felt experience. It required to be, 
not demonstrated, but explained, and in some respects justi- 
fied. How had the Church been founded, and how had it 
grown so rapidly ? How had it become open to the Gentiles ? 
How were the people of Israel, from the midst of whom it 
had gone forth, themselves excluded from it? How reconcOe 
with this unexpected event God's faithfulness to His promises ? 
Could the work of Christianity really be under those strange 
conditions a divine work ? All these were questions which 
might justly be raised in the minds of believers from among 
the G^tiles, as is proved by the passage ix.-xi of the 
Epistle to the Romans, where Paul studies this very problem 
with a view to the wants of ancient Gentiles (xL 13). Only, 
while Paul treats it from the standpoint of Christian specula- 
tion, and answers it by a TheodicSe, the book of Acts labours 
to solve it historically. The first part of this book exhibits 
the Church heing lorn by the power of the Spirit of the 
glorified Christ, but coming into collision at its first step with 
official Judaism. The second part exhibits God preparing for 
the new progress which this work was .to make through the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Grentiles, and Israel at the 
same time sheddiag the blood of Stephen, and the king of 
Israel slaying or disposed to slay the two chief apostles, — in 
a word, tlie rebellion of Israel in the Holy Land. The last 
part, finally, represents the divine work embracing the Gentile 
world, and the ministry of Paul crowned with a success and 
with wonders equal at least to those which had signalized 
the ministry of Peter, — most certainly this parallelism, as 
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Schneckenbru^er has observed^ is before the mind of the 
author, — ^while Judaism continues its opposition in every 
city of the pagan world where Paul preaches, and at length 
consummates that opposition in the very heart of the empire, 
ia the capital of the world, by the conduct of the rulers of 
the Boman synagogue. Such is the end of the book. Is not 
the intention of such a writing clear? The narrative is a 
justification. But this justification is not, as has been un- 
worthily thought^ that of a man, St FauL The aim of the 
Acts is more exalted. By its simple and consecutive state- 
ment of events, this book purports to give the explanation 
and justification of the way in which that great religious 
revolution was carried through, which transferred the king- 
dom of God from the Jews to the Gentiles; it is the apology 
of the divine work, that of God Himself. God had left the 
Gentiles only for a time, the tiroes of ignorance; He had 
temporarily let them walk in their own ways (Acts xviL 30, 
xiv. 16). At the end of this time, Israel, first saved, was to 
become the instrument of universal salvation, the apostle of 
Christ to all nations. But this glorious calling which the 
apostles 80 often held out to it was obstinately rejected, and 
the kingdom of God, instead of being established by it, was 
forced to pass aside from it It was therefore not God who 
broke with His people; it was the people who broke with 
their God. Such is the fact which the book of Acts demon- 
strates historically. It is thus, in a way, the counterpart of 
Genesia The latter relates how the transition took place 
&om primitive . universalism to theocratic particularism, 
through God's covenant with Abraham. The Acts relate 
how God returned firom this temporary particularism to 
the conclusive universalism, which was ever His real thought 
But while simply describing the fact, the Acts explain and 
justify the abnormal and unforeseen form in which it came 
about 

The end common to Luke's two writings is therefore to 
strengthen faith, by exhibiting the principle and phases of 
that renewal which his eye had just witnessed. Two great 
results had been successively effected before the eyes of his 
contemporaries. In the person of Jesus, the world had 
received a Saviour and Master ; this Saviour and Master had 
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established His kingdom over hninanity. The Gospel sets 
forth the first of those events; the Acts the secondi The 
Gospel has for its subject the invisible revolntion, the substi- 
tution in the person of Jesus Himself of the dispensation of 
the Spirit for the reign of the letter, the transforming of the 
relations of Ood to man, salvation, the principle of that 
historical revolution which was to follow. The Acts narrate 
the external revolution, the preaching of salvation with its 
consequences, the acceptance of the Gentiles, and their sub- 
stitution in the place of Israel Salvation and the Ghurch, 
such are the two works of God on which the author meant 
to shed the light of the divine mind. The Ascension linked 
them together. The goal of the one, it was the foundation 
of the other. Hence the narrative of the Ascension becomes 
the bond of the two writings. The aim of the work, thus 
understood, explains its beginning (the announcement of the 
forerunner^s birth), its middle (the Ascension), and its end 
(Paul and the synagogue at Some). 

IL'-^The Time of Composition, • 

The very various opinions regarding the date of our Gospel 
(Introd. § 3) may be arranged in three groups. The fiist 
class fix it before the destruction of Jerusalem, between 60 
and 70 ; the second, between the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the end. of the first century (Holtzmann, from 70 to 80 ; 
Eeim, about 9 0) ; the third, Baur and hia school, in the first 
part of the second century (Volkmar, about 100 ; Hilgenfield, 
Zeller, from 100 to 110; Baur, after 130). The traditions 
which we have quoted (§ 3) and the facts which we have 
enumerated ^ 1) seem to us at once to set aside thb dates 
of the third group, and to be unfavourable to the second. 
Tradition has preserved to us only one precise date, that 
given by Clement of Alexandria, when he places the com- 
position of Luke before that of Mark, and fixes the latter at 
the period of Peter's sojourn at Bome, that is to say, in 64 
(according to Wieseler), or between 64 and 67 (according to 
others). Following this view, our (xospel must have been 
composed between 60 and 67« The opinion of Irenseus is 
not, as is often said, opposed to this (§ 3). Let us examine 
the objections raised by criticism to this traditional date, 
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wliich would place the composition of our Gospel antecedently 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

1. The great number of gospel narrcUiim already published 
before our Gospel, according to the prologue, presupposes a 
somewhat advanced period of the apostolic age.^ — But why 
might not numerous attempts at compiling traditions relative 
to the history of Jesus have been made during the first thirty 
years which fbllowed events so great ? " Though the art of 
writing had not yet existed, it would have been invented for 
such a subject/' says Langa When, especially, the generation 
of the immediate witnesses of the life of our Saviour b^gan to 
be cleared away by death, and when the apostles, His official 
witnesses, left Palestine to go and preach to other nations, was 
it not inevitable that the gospel literature should appear to 
fill up this double void ? Now it was about the year 60, at 
the latest, that those circumstances emerged. 

2. The work of Luke betrays a certain amount of criticism, 
in regard to its sources, which leads to a date posterior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. — ^But from the time when the author 
had before him a certain number of works on the subject, it 
is evident that he could not compose his narrative without 
estimating those sources critically ; that might be done at any 
period. All that was needed for it was leisure. 

3. The influence of legend (Overbeck) is alleged in the 
writings of Luke, and a Paulinism already in a state of 
decadence (Beuss, so far as Acts is concerned). — But has the 
third Gospel presented to us a single description resembling 
that of the fire lighted in the Jordan at the time of the 
baptism, which Justin telates ; or a single word which has any 
resemblance to the account of the marvellous vines of the 
millennial kingdom, in Papias ; or a single scene amplified like 
that which is drawn by the Gospel of the Hebrews of the 
interview between Jesus and the rich young man (see on the 
passage)? Such are the traces of tiie influence of myth. 
Luke is entirely free from it. As to the weakening of the 
Pauline idea, we shall not be able to treat it thoroughly till 
chap. iv. We shaU only say here, that so far from its being 
the fact that Luke gives us a Paulinism in a state of decline, 

1 Keim : " Mne reieJte Euanffelien-Literatur zeigt den vcrgerHekUn BUUh' 
beatand dee Chriitenthuma," 
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it is Paul himself who, in the Acts, following the example of 
Jesus in the Gospel, agrees to realize Christian spiritoalitj 
only in the restricted measure in which it is practicable. 
Fidelity to principle does not prevent men of God from 
exercising that prudence and charity which in practice can 
take account of a given situation. 

4. The siege of Jerusalem is described in the prophecy of 
Jesus in so precise and detailed a form (xix. 43, 44, xxi 
20-24), in comparison with the compilations of Matthew and 
Mark, that it is impossible to assert that Luke's account is not 
subsequent to the event — Jesus predicted the destruction of 
Jerusalem, that is certain. The witnesses who accused Him 
of this before the Sanhedrim did not invent what was 
absolutely false, and Stephen rested his statement on some 
such prophecy (Acts vi 14). Now if Jesus predicted this 
catastrophe as a prophet, there is no reason why He should 
not have prophetically announced some details of it But if 
He predicted it simply through the force of His political in- 
sight. He could not but be aware also that this destruction 
impUed a siege, and that the siege could not take place without 
the means in use at the time (investment, trenches, etc.), and 
would be followed by all the well-known terrible consequencesL 
Now nothing in the details given passes beyond the measure 
of those general indications. 

5. The final advent of our Lord, it is further said, stands 
in Mark and Matthew in immediate connection with the 
destruction of Jerusalem, while in Luke it is widely separated 
from it by the interval of the times of the GfentiUs (xxL 24). 
In other passages, besides, the idea of the proximity of the 
Parousia is designedly e&^cei; so ix. 27, where Luke makes 
Jesus say that some of the disciples present shall see, not 
" the Son of man eoTmng in His kingdom ** (Matthew), but 
simply the kingdom of OocL This all proves that, at the 
period when Luke was writing, experience had already led the 
Church to give up the idea that the return of Christ would 
immediately follow (evOim^ in Matthew) the destruction of 
Jerusalem. — We hold that the relation of immediate sucii^ 
sion between the two events laid down by Matthew proves thalb 
his Gospel was composed before the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
but we cannot admit, what is held by the entire body almost 
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of modem critics, that the interval supposed by Luke between 
those two events proves the date of his Gospel to be after that 
catastrophe. We have already treated several points bearing 
on this question in our exegesis (vol. ii. pp. 259-261). The 
decisive question here is how Jesus Christ Himself spoke on 
the subject We think we have given indubitable evidence, 
from a very large number of His sayings, that in His view 
His advent was to be separated by a considerable period, not 
only from the time that He was speaking, but from the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which, according to Him/ was to 
happen during the lifetime of the contemporary generation. 
The bridegroom who delays his coming ; the porter who has to 
watch late or till midnight, or till cockcrow, or even till morn- 
ing, waiting for his master ; the parable of the leaven, which 
exhibits the gospel slowly and by a process wholly from 
within transforming the relations of human life, that gospel 
which must be preached before His return throughout the 
whole world, while the apostles shall not even have had time 
to announce it to all the cities of Israel before the judgment 
of the nation, etc. etc., — all proves to us that Jesus Himself 
never confounded in one and the same catastrophe the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the end of the present dispensation. 
Hence it follows, that if Jesus expressed His view on this 
subject, hI must have spoken as Luke makes Him speak, and 
not as Matthew makes Him speak ; that consequently He must 
reaUy have delivered two distinct discourses on those two 
subjects so entirely different in His eyes, and not one merely 
in which He blended the two events in a single description 
(Matt. xxiv.). Now this is precisely what Luke says (see 
chap, xvii, on the return of Christ, and chap, xxi., on the 
destruction of Jerusalem). If it is so, with what right can it 
be alleged that Luke could not recover the historical truth on 
this point as he has succeeded in doing on so many others, 
and that his essentially more accurate account of the sayings 
of Jesus is produced only by a deliberate alteration of the 
documents which he had before him ? What ! Luke returned 
by the path of error or falsehood to historical truth ! Really 
criticism here exacts more from sound sense than it can bear. 
Besides, it is psychologically impossible that Luke should have 
indulged in manipulating at pleasure the sayings of that 
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Being on whom his faith was fixed, whom he regarded as the 
Son of God. Again, in this respect criticism ascribes a proce- 
dure to him which sound sense rejects. The sayings of our 
Lord may have been involuntarily modified by tradition, and 
have come to the evangelists in different and more or less 
altered forms; but we cannot allow that they invented or 
changed them deliberately. In what results are we landed if 
we take the opposite view ? It is asserted that some unknown 
poet put into the mouth of Jesus, about 68, the eschatological 
discourse, Matt xxiv. ; then, ten or twenty years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Luke not less knowingly and 
deliberately transformed this discourse to meet the exigencies 
of the case t But we ask : if such were really the origin of 
our Lord's discourses, would they be whai they are t Would 
their general harmony, and the points so often observed at 
which they fit into one another, be what they are, especially in 
our synoptics ? 

In opposition to those reasons which appear to us to be of 
little weight, the following are the proofs which the book 
itself furnishes, to the fact of its being composed before the 
destruction of Jerusalem : 1. The aim which, as we have seen, 
explains the (rospel and the Acts, coincides thoroughly with 
that of the great epistles of St Paul, especially of the Epistle 
to the Bomans ; besides, the correspondences in detaU between 
the third Gk>spel and that letter are so many and striking, that 
it is almost impossible to deny that the two writings pro- 
ceeded from the same surroundings and at the same period. 
For they are evidently intended to meet the same practical 
wants.^ The main fact here is, that Luke resolves historically 
precisely the same problem of the rejection of Israel and the 

^ In the first two diApten of Luke, Jesus is described as the son of David by 
His descent from Mary, and as the Son of Qod by His supernatural birth ; St 
Paul begins the Epistle to the Bomans with the words : '*Made t^ihe teed €f 
David according to the flesh, and declared to be the Son of Qod in yirtofi of the 
9pirU qf hoUness," Luke's two writings, in their unity, demonstrate Israel's 
right of priority in regard to the kingdom of God ; what else is this than the 
privilege of the wfUm^ firit, expressly attributed to the Jews by St Paul, Rom. 
i. 16 ? Jesus, in Luke, is drcumdsed on the eighth day, and presented in the 
temple on the fortieth, — ^two ceremonies which subject Him during His earthly 
life to the law ; Paul, as if he Were alluding to those facts related only by Luke, 
calls Jesus '* a mmtaUr of the drcumdeion '* (Rom. zv. 8), and' speaks of Hun, 
GaL ir. 4, **made of a loomon, madA under tht law" Luke^ in the Acts, 
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calling of the Gentiles which Paul treats speculatively in the 
important passage. Bom. ix-xi 

2. The purity of the tradition, »the freshness and simplicity 
of the narratiyes, and especially the appropriateness which 
Luke is able to restore to the sayings of Jesus> and which 
alone makes their full charm felt, do not admit of the view 
that this book was written at a considerable distance from the 
events, and that it was wholly outside the circle of the first 
witnessea The destruction of Jerusalem had not yet burst 
over the Holy Land and scattered that Primitive Christian 
Society, wjien such information was collected as that to which 
we owe records so vivid and pura 

3. The book of Acts, certainly written after the Gospel, 
does not seem to have been composed after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. True, it has been alleged that viiL 26 proves the 
contrary, but without the least foundation, as Overbeck 
acknowledges. The words : '' Nofw it is desert" in this pass- 
age, refer not to the town of Gaza, but to the route pointed 
out by the angel, either to distinguish it from another more 
frequented way (Overbeck), or, as appears to us more natural, 
to. explain the scene which is about to follow. How would it 
be possible for this writing, at least in its last lines, not to 
contain the least allusion to this catastrophe, nor even a word 
touching the death of St. Paul, which must have preceded it 
by a few years? We have already discussed this question 
(Introd p. 13 et seq.). We shall sum up by saying that if, 
on the one hand, the mention of the term of two years, in the 
last verses of the Acts, clearly assumes that a new phase in 
Paul's life had begun after his captivity, on the other hand 
the complete silence of the author as to the end of the apostle's 
career proves that this phase had not yet terminated. The 

declares tlie Qniyersalitj of the divine revelation which preceded that of the 
Gospel : "Ood left not Himself vMout witness among the Gentiles;" Paul, 
Bom. L 19, 20, likeidse declares the revelation of the invisible God made to the 
Gentiles the works of creation. Lnke points to the Good Samaritan doing 
instinctively what neither the priest nor the Levite, thoiigh holders of the law, 
did ; Paul, Bom. ii 14-15, 26-27, speaks of the Gentiles who do by nature the 
things contained in the law, and who thereby shall amdemn the Jew, who hears, 
bnt at the same time breaks that law. Luke speaks of the times ofignorancef 
during which God svffered the nations to waUk in their own ways ; Paul, of the 
forbearance which God showed in regard to past sins, during the time <^H%s 
long'Wfffering (Bom. iii« 25). It would be tedious to prolong this parallel. 
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Acts must therefore have been written in the interval between 
the end of Paul's first captivity at Borne (in the spring of the 
year 64) and his martyrdom (about 67).^ The Gospel must 
have been composed a short time before. 

Again, it has been alleged that a considerable interval must 
have elapsed between the composition of those two writings ; 
because the tradition followed by Luke in the Acts, in regard 
to the ascension, differs from that which dictated the aoooont 
of the event in the Gospel, and consequently supposes new 
information. We have proved in our exegesis that this 
h}rpothesis is erroneous. The account in the Gospel is given 
summarily, with the view of presenting in the subsequent 
work a more complete view of the event 

4. We have explained in the introduction, the influence 
which Luke exercised on the unauthentic conclusion of Mark, 
by supposing that the first of those works appeared about the 
time when the composition of the second must have been 
interrupted (at the passage, Mark xvi 8). We shall here 
take a step further. If it is true, as seems to be the conse- 
quence of the exegesis, that Luke was not acquainted either 
with the Gk)spel of Matthew or Mark, it follows that he wrote 
shortly after those two Gospels had appeared ; otherwise he 
would not have failed to know works of such importance on 
the subject which he was treating. If therefore our exegetical 
result is established, we must conclude that the Gospel of 
Luke was composed almost simultaneously with the other two 
s}moptics. We shall examine the premises of this conclusion 
more closely in chap. iiL Now, if it follows from the con- 
founding of the two discourses on the destruction of Jerusalem 
and on the end of the world, in Matthew and Mark, that those 
writings are anterior to the first of those events, supposing 
that Luke did not know either the one or the other of them, 
he must share in this priority. 

It seems to us on all these accounts that the composition 
of the Gospel and of the Acts must be placed between the 
years 64 and 67, as was indicated by tradition. 

^ The words of Paul, Acts xx. 25, do not prove that the Acts were written after 
Patd's death, as has been alleged. For Luke does not make Paul, any more than 
Jesus, speak according to his own fancy. 
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III. — The Author. 

Here we start from a fact tmiversally admitted, namely, the 
identity of the author of the Gospel and of the Acts. This 
is one of the few points on which criticism is unanimous. 
Holtzmami says (p. 374): ''It must now be admitted as 
indisputable, that the author of the third Gospel is one and 
the same person with the author of the Acts." Indeed, the 
identity of the style, the correspondence of the plan, and the 
continuity of the narrative, do not admit of the least doubt in 
this respect, as Zeller also proves. 

Who is this author ? Tradition answers : Luke, Paul's 
fellow-labourer. If it goes so far as to ascribe to Paul himself 
a share in the composition, this is a later amplification which, 
as we have seen (Introd. p. 27), is foreign to the primitive 
statement. 

No other objections are raised against the truth of this 
traditional assertion, than the arguments alleged to prove the 
composition of our two writings in the second century, a time 
at which there could no longer be a fellow-labourer of St. 
PauL Those arguments having been refuted, it only remains 
to bring forward from those two writings the positive reasons 
to be alleged in support of the indication furnished by tradi- 
tion: — 

1. It appears from the prologue that the author was not 
one of the aposties, but one of their immediate disciples, " a 
Christian of the second apostolic generation " (Benan). This 
is implied in the words : " As they delivered them unto vs, 
which from the beginning were eye-witnesses of these 
things." 

2. This disciple was a Christian from among the Gentiles ; 
for, as Holtzmann observes, it is not probable that a Jewish 
Christian would have spoken of the elders of the Jews (vii 3), 
of a city of the Jews (xxiii 51), etc. etc (The position of 
John, in whom we find simileu* expressions, was entirely 
different. In his case this form of expression is explained by 
reasons of a peculiar nature.) 

3. This Greek Christian was a believer formed in the school 
of Paul This is proved by that breath of broad imiversalism 
which inspires his two writings, and more particularly by the 

VOL. IL 2D 
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coirespondenee as to the institution of the Holy Supper in bis 
account and Paul's. 

4. He must even have been one of tlie apostle's feOow- 
labouiers in the werk of evangelization, at least if he is speak- 
ing of himself in the passages wheie the first person plmal 
occurs in the boek of Acts. And this explanation seems to be 
the only admissible ene. If it is well-founded^ it farther 
follows that the author cannot be one of the fellow-labomers 
of Paul who are designated by name in the Acts, Sar he never 
speaks of himself except anonymously. 

6. This apostolic helper must have been a man ^ lettax 
This is proved by the prologue prefixed to his work, the classic 
style of this piece, as well as of those passages ef the Acts 
which he composed independently of any document (the last 
parts of the book) ; finally, by the refined and delicate com- 
plexion of mind and the historical talent which appear in his 
two writings. 

Now all those features belong signally to Luke. We have 
seen (Introd p. 1^) : 

1. Paul ranks Luke among the Ohristians of Greek origin. 
2. He assigns him a distinguished place within the circle ol 
his disciples and fellow-labourers. 3L The title physician 
which he gives him leads us to ascribe to him a scientific 
and literary culture probably superior to that of the other 
apostolic helpers. 

Not only do the criteria indicated all apply to Luke, but 
they do not apply well to any other. Barnabas was of Jewish 
origin, for he was a Levite ; Silas also, for he belonged to the 
Primitive Church at Jerusalem. Timothy was a young 
Lycaonian, probably without culture, which explains the timid 
shrinking which seems to have characterized him as an evan- 
gelist (1 Cor. xvi 10, 11 ; 2 Tim. i 6-8). Besides, all these 
are designated by name in the Acts. Luke only (with the 
exception of Titus) never appears by name. We see that the 
evidences borrowed from Luke's writings harmonize with those 
furnished by the epistles of Paul, and that both coincide with 
the traditional statement. Now, as it is not likely that the 
Primitive Church gave itself to the critical investigation which 
we have been making, this c^reement between the critical 
result and the historical testimony raises the fact of the 
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authorship of St. Luke to the highest degree of scientific 
certainty. 

Moreover, all the authors whose judgment has not been 
perverted by the prejudices of the Tubingen criticism are at 
one respecting the person of the author. " It is impossible/' 
says Holtzmann, " to imderstand why Luke should not be the 
author of this Gospel" "The author of this Gospel," says M. 
Benan {Vie de JSsics, p. 16), "is certainly the same as the 
author 6f the Acts of the Apostles. Now the author of the 
Acts is a companion of St Paul, a title which perfectly applies 
to Luke." Keim thus expresses himself (p. 81): "There is 
no room to doubt that this writing was composed by the com- 
panion of Paul At least it is incomprehensible how by pure 
conjecture a man sKould have been definitely singled out 
whose name so rarely appears in the epistles of the apostle." 

IV. — The Place of Composition. 

Some very uu certain traditions place the composition (as 
we have seen, Introd. § 3) at Alexandria (many mss. Mnn.), 
in Greece (Beotia and Achaia, Jerome), or at Some. A 
modem critic, Kostlin, has proposed Asia Minor. 

We find little ground in the two writings for deciding 
between those different possibilities. The explanations ap- 
pended to certain geographical names by no means prove, as 
some seem to think, that the author did not write in the 
country to which those localities belonged ; they only prove 
that he did not suppose those localities known to Theophilus 
or to his readers in general Thus it cannot be concluded, as 
has been attempted from the explanation respecting the city 
of Philippi (Acts xvi. 12), that he did not write in Macedonia ; 
nor from those about Athens (xvii. 21), that he did not write 
in Attica ; nor from those about the Fair Havens and Phenice 
(xxvii 8-12), that he did not write in Crete; and as little 
from explanations about localities in Palestine (Luke 126, 
iv. 31, Nazareth, Capernaum, cities of Galilee; viii. 26, the 
country of the Gadarenes, opposite Galilee; xxiil 51, Ari- 
mathea, a city of the Jews ; xxiv. 13, Emmaus, 60 furlongs 
from Jerusalem; Acts 1 12, the Mount of Olives, near 
Jerusalem), that he did not write in Palestine. What those 
passages prove is, that he did not write for the Christians of 
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Palestine or Macedonia, or Attica or Crete, at least exduaivelv. 
Because of the absence of similar explanations regarding 
certain Sicilian and Italian localities (Acts xxviii. 12, Sjia- 
cnse ; ver. 13, Rhegium, Puteoli ; ver. 15, Appii Fomni and 
the Three Taverns), it does not necessarily follow that he 
wrote in Sicily, in Italy, or in Rome, but only that he knew 
those localities to be familiar to his readers. It must be 
confessed, however, that from the country of his readers we 
may draw an inference in regard to the place of composition ; 
for it is natural to suppose that an author writes for the 
public with which he finds himself immediately surrounded. 

The evidences which Zeller thinks he has discovered in 
favour of Home as the place of composition either depend on 
his explanation of the aim of Luke's writings, which has been 
proved false, or are unsupported, for example, when he allies 
the interest which the author shows for this city by malrfTig 
the foimdation of the Roman church by Paul the culminating 
point of his narrative. Now the fact is, as we have proved, 
that this last chapter of the Acts has an altogether different 
bearing. 

The reasons alleged by Kostlin and Overbeck in favour of 
Ephesus are not more conclusive. 1. It is asserted that 
Marcion, on his way from Asia Minor to Rome, brought 
thence Luke's Gospel. But by that time this writing was 
spread — this is proved by facts (Introd. § 1), as well as the 
other two synoptics — throughout all the churches. Marcion 
did not introduce it into western Christendom; he merely 
chose it among the received Gospels as the one which he could 
the most easily adapt to his system. 2. The author of the 
Acts loves to describe the persons who afterwards played a 
part in Asia Minor. — But John, the chief personage of the 
church of Asia at the end of the first century, is wholly 
eclipsed in the Acts by Peter and PauL 3. The Acts i-elate 
with predilection Paul's sojourn at Ephesus. — ^True, but in 
such a way as to place in relief Peter's ministry at Jerusalem. 
Paul's sojourn at Ephesus was the culminating point of his 
apostolate, as the times which followed Pentecost were the 
apogee of Peter^s. 

Evidences so arbitrary cannot lay a foundation for any 
solid result Once assured of the author's person^ we should 
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rather start from his history. Lulce was at Borne with St 
Paul from the spring of the year 62 (Acts xxviiL) ; he was 
still there when the epistles were sent to the Colossians and 
Philemon. But when the apostle wrote to the Philippians 
about the end of 63 or beginning of 64, he had already left 
Borne, for Paul sends no greeting from him to this church, so 
well known to Luke. When, therefore, the two years' cap- 
tivity of the apostle spoken of in the Acts came to a close, 
and consequently that captivity itself, he was no longer with 
the apostla Some years later, when Paul, imprisoned at 
Borne for the second time, sent from that city the Second 
Epistle to Timothy, Luke was again with him. Where did 
he reside in the interval ? Probably in Greece, among those 
churches of Macedonia and Achaia, in whose service he had 
laboured along with Paul, and in Achaia rather than Mace- 
donia, seeing Paul does not salute him in the Epistle to the 
Philippians. Might it not then be at this period and in this 
latter country, ** in the comUries of Achaia atid Beatia," as 
Jerome says, that he composed his Gospel ? ^ As to the Acts, 
he must have composed it somewhat later, probably at Bome 
beside Paul, shortly before his martyrdom in 67. The parch- 
ments which Paul asked Timothy to bring him from Asia^ at 
the time when only Luke was with him, were perhaps docu- 
ments which were to be used in this work ; for example, the 
summaries of the admirable discourses at Antioch, Athens, 
and Miletus, which are like jewels set in the narrative of the 
Acts. The work was published when the head of the apostle 
fell under the sword. Hence the absence of all allusion to 
that event The composition of the Acts, both in respect of 
place and date, would be nearly connected with that of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, with which Luke's writings have 
several other features of agreement which are highly remark- 
abla* 

^ We went fhither in the development of this hypothesis in onr first edition. 
We supposed (Jorinth, and even the honse of Gains, Paul's host in that city 
(Bom. xvL 28), as the place of composition. M. G. Meyer has rightly obseryed 
in his review, that in this case there was no reason to hinder Luke from taking 
textually from First Corinthiansthe account of the institution of the Holy Supper. 
We therefore withdraw those hypothetical details. 

' As to the situation, the author of this epistle (we should say Luke, if the 
reasons in favour of Barnabas or Silas did not seem to us to preponderate) is 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SOURCES OF LUKE, AND THE RELATION OF THE STKOPTIGS 

TO ONE ANOTHER. 

We have reached the most arduous, but not the least im- 
portant part of our task. This domain is that of hypothesis ; 
but as it is from the most remote and inaccessible mountain 
regions that the rivers which fertilize and the torrents which 
devastate come down, so it is from the obscure regions into 
which we are about to enter that we get those widely various 
and yet influential criticisms on the value of the Gospel 
history, which find their way even to the peopla We shall 
first take up what concerns the third Gospel in particular ; 
then we shall extend our study to the other two synoptics. 
For those three writings are of a piece, and every definitive 
judgment on the one involves a result gained in regard to the 
other two. 

L — The Sources of Liihe. 

Two questions present themselves : — 

I. Is Luke dependent either on Matthew or Mark ? 

II. And if not, what were the true sources of this work % 

1. 

We have throughout the whole of our commentary ex- 
hibited, in the narrative and style, those characteristics which 
seem to us to demonstrate Luke's eidire independence in respect 
of Mark and Matthew. It only remains to recapitulate those 
proofs, while we apply them to refute the contrary hypotheses. 

about to set out from Italy with Timothy, just deUyered from prison (after the 
martyrdom of Paul). For internal analogies compare the foUowing passages :-* 

Luke i. 2, Heb. ii 3. 

. . „ i. 6, 8, 10. 
„ ii. 14. 
„ ii. 17, etc. 

In Luke, the transformation of the In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Mosaic system into spiritual obediehce. transformation of the Leriticsl cmAm 

into a spiritual cuUus. 

In both, the idea of the huTnan development of Jesus forming the foundatioo 
of the Christology. 



„ ii 16, 
„ ii. 7, 

t9 



iL 40, 52, 
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^. As to Luke^s independence in rdaiidn to STatthew, we 
shall not rest our conclusion on the numerous nartatives which 
the first has moie than the second. This £Act would prove 
only one thing : that if Matthew served as a source to Luke, 
he was not the only one, at least unless we hold, with Baur, 
that Luke invented whatever he contains laste than Matthew, 
— an assertion whidi seems to ua to be already sufficiently 
refuted. Neither shall we allege the many narratives of 
Matthew whidi are wanting in Luke ; for we are aware of 
the reasons which might lead the follower to omit certain 
facts related by his predecessor. But we appeal to the fol- 
lowing facts I — 

1. Luke's plan is ^xtirely independent of that of Matthew ; 
for it appears to us superfluous, after the investigations which 
we have just carried through, again to refute the opinion of 
Keim, according to which Luke's plan is no other than that 
of Matthew spoiled. What appears to us above all ii^conceiv- 
able, is that in the account of the journey (from ix. 51) Luke 
should not even have mentioned Perea, which Matthew ex- 
pressly makes the theatre of the corresponding journey (xix. 
1). Especially at the point where Luke's narrative rejoins 
Matthew's (xviii 16, comp. with Matt xix 13), one would 
expect such an indication without fail 

2. The series of narrations in Luke is wholly independent 
of that in Matthew. Two or three analogous groups like 
those of the baptism and temptation, of the two Sabbatic 
scenes (Luke vL 1 et seq. and parall), of the aspirants to the 
kingdom of God (Luke ix. 5 7 et seq. and paralL), and of the 
various scenes belonging to the Gadara excursion (Luke viii 
22-56), etc., are easily explained by the moral or chrono- 
logical connection of the events, in virtue of which they 
formed one whole in traditioa Besides, there are not wanting 
features to prove, even in this respect, the independence of 
the two narrative& For example, the insertion of the accounts 
of the healing of the paralytic and of the calling of Matthew 
in Matthew's narrative of the Gadara excursion, and Luke's 
adding of a third aspirant unknown to Matthew. 

3. Li the narrative parts common to both, the independence 
of Luke in the details of the accounts is obvious at every word 
The author who wrote Luke i ii could not have had before 
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him Matt i iL, miless he had the fonnal intention of contra- 
dicting hiuL So Keim supposes that Luke had a Matthew 
before him which did n&t yet contain the accounts of the 
infancy ! In the narrative of the temptaticm, would IaOeb 
take the liberty of inverting the order of the temptations, and 
of omitting the appearance of the angels ? Would he sappiess 
the rite of the confession of sins in his description of John's 
baptism ? In his account of the baptism would he modify 
the terms of the divine utterance ? So in that of the trans- 
figuration (see the ez^sis). In the narrative of the calling 
of Matthew himself, would he change that apostle into an ] 
unknown person, named Levi ? Would he expressly refer to j 

another Sabbath the second Sabbatic scene (vl 6) which i 

Matthew places on the same day as the first (xn. 9) ? Would 
he mention a single demoniac at Gadara, a sin^e blind man 
at Jericho, in cases where Matthew menti(ms two ? When 
borrowing the conversation at Cesarea Philippi bom Matthew, 
would he omit to indicate the locality where it took place ? 
Or would he introduce into the text of his predecessor such 
puerile changes as the substitution of eight days for six, in the 
narrative of the transfiguration, eta eta ? We shall be told 
he used another source in those cases in which he had more 
confidence. This supposition, which we shall examine more 
closely, would solve some of those enigmas indifierently, but 
not aU. In particular, the omissions of details remain unez- 
plained. 

4. In reporting the sayings of Jesus, not to speak here of 
the dislocation of the great discourses, how could Luke alter 
so seriously the terms of such a document as the Lord's 
Prayer, or of a declaration so grave as that regarding the 
blasphemy against the Spirit, etc. eta ; and . then, on the 
other hand, indulge in such petty changes as the transfor- 
mation of the sheep fallen into the pit into an ox, or of the 
two sparrows which are sold for a farthing into five which 
are sold for two farthings ? How could he introduce into the 
middle of the Sermon on the Mount two sayings which seem 
to break its connection (vi 39, 40), and 'which must be 
taken from two discourses, held in entirely different situations, 
according to Matt. (xv. 14, x. 25), where, besides, they have 
an altogether different application ? Have we here again the 
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fact of another docnment 1 But, in conclusion, to what pur- 
pose does he use Matthew ? And would this preference for 
the other source go so fair as to lead him to omit such sayings 
as these : *^ Came urUo me . . " which Matthew presented to 
him ? Por who could take in earnest the attempt to answer 
this proposed by Holtzmann (see pp. 46, 47) ? 

5. The chief reason for which it is thought necessary to 
regard Matthew as one of Luke's sources, is the identical ex- 
pressions and parts of phrases which occur both in the discourses 
and in the parallel narratives. But whence comes it that this 
resemblance is, as M. Nicolas says, intermiUent, and that not 
only in the same narrative, but in the same paragraph and 
in the same phrase ? Did Luke slavishly copy Matthew for 
a quarter of a line, and then in the next quarter write inde- 
pendently of him ? But this is child's play, if the sense is 
the same; it is still worse, if the change alters the sense. 
We know the answer which is again given here : he had 
not Matthew only, but other documents as well before him ; 
he combines together those various texts. Behold our author, 
then, borrowing three words from one document, two from 
another, four from a third, and that in every phrase from 
beginnii^ to end of his Gospel ! Who can admit the idea of 
such patchwork ? Need we here reproduce the well-known 
jest of Schleiermacher at Eichhom's hypothesis (Schr, d. IajJc. 
p. 6) ? Is it not enough to say, with Lange : ** The process 
of death to explain the work of life " ? No ; such mechanical 
Maying could never have become that flowing, simple, and 
limpid narrative which we admire in our Gospel Let the 
parable of the sower be reperused in a synopsis, comparing 
the two texts, and it will be felt that to maintain that the 
first of those texts is derived &om the other, in whole and in 
part, is not only to insult the good faith, but the good sense, 
of the second writer. 

6. Weiss has pointed out that a number of Matthew's 
fjEkVOurite expressions (fiaaiKeia r&v ovpavSof, evayyeTuov t$9 
^aaiXeia^, irapovaia, avpreXeut rod al&vo^, aeXrjvui^eaOai, iv 
ixeiv^T^ K€up^, etc.) are completely foreign to Luke. If he 
had copied Matthew's text, how could one or other of those 
terms have failed now and again to escape from his pen ? 

7. Luke's Gospel abounds in Aramaising forms, not only in 
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the pasdages peculiar to himself, but also in those to which 
Matthew has parallels. And, strange to saj, those Aiamaisms 
are wholly wanting in the text of the latter. We find, on 
the contrary, a pure, native, vigorous Greek. To suppose, 
therefore, that Matthew was Luke's principal source, is to 
believe that the latter, himself a Greek, and writing for 
Greeks, had arbitrarily foisted his foreign Aramaic phrases 
into the style of his predecessor. YTIm) can imagine such an 
anomaly : the Hebrew writer writing good Greek for Hebrews, 
and the Greek writer cramming his Greek text with Aramaisms 
for Greeks ! ^ 

B. Luke's independence in relation to Mark aj^^ears to us 
evident from the following facts : — 

1. Luke's plan is certainly not b(»TOwed fr(Hn Mark, who 
has no other plan than the known contrast between the 
Galilean ministry and the sojourn at Jerusalem, and whose 
narrative is composed, besides, of detached scenes. That 
which E[lostermann discovers appears to us ta be due rather 
to the critic than to the evangelist. The unity of Mark's 
work lies elsewhere; it is found in the person of Jesus Him- 
self, whose greatness forms the common basis of all those 
varied scenes, and in the impression of admiration which it 
inspires. Therein there is nothing resembling the progressive 
development which comes to light in Luke's work. 

2. No doubt as to the series of events, especially at the 
beginning, there is a greater agreement between Mark and 

^ The phenomenoD i» found on thftlaigest acale. I^t tlto following paxiUek 
be compared : — 

LuRB. Matthew. 

T. 1 : iyinr* . . . nui mtrif ^» . » . tuii 17. 18 : mft^mriif il i7)t. 

T. 12, T. 17, 18 : mmi iyi* moI yiii. 1, iz. 1, 2, xlL 9. 

avrif 4f» . . . *»i i^tt* • • • ; vi. 1. 

riii 22 : nm} lyiur* ... mui m»ri$ . . . viii. 18 : t^itv ll UtXiwrif. 

ix. 18, 28, 87, 67. xvi 18, xviL 1, 14, viiL 19. 

xi 14, xviii. 85, xix. 29. xii. 22, xx. 29, xxL 1. 
xxiy. 4, 15, 80, 51. 

XX. 11 : »•! fl7«ri/ir« ^•i/t^'tu tn^v xxi. 86 : wmktt mwlrruXit AXX*»t, 

(ver. 12) ; comp. iii 20. 
XX. 21 : XmftfidfUf r^«r*Mr«n xxiL 16 : us Wfiemwn /SXlrsit. 

Other Hebiustio forms in Lnke : emp^mm )ivn^*w^r«», vi. 1 ; fivymkimn 
^rd, I 58; the jm) . . . mK . ., xxiv. 23-35, etc 
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Luke than between Luke and Matthew; but not without 
transpositions much more difficult to explain, on the supposi- 
tion that Mark was used by Luke, than is the analogy in 
some series, without any dependence on Luke's part. 

3. There is in Luke a more important omission than that 
of some particular accounts; there is the omission of the 
whole cycle, Mark vi 45-viii 26 (Matt xiv. 22-xvL 12). 
How is such a suppression conceivable, if Luke, who never- 
theless aimed at being complete (vaa-iv, L 3), makes use of 
Mark ? It has been supposed that there was a gap in the 
copy of Mark which he possessed ; can this reply suffice ? 

4. The same difference, besides, meets nts in regard to the 
special details of the narratives, and in regard to the style of 
our Lord's discourses, as between Luke and Matthew. If 
Luke copies Mark, why does be put the healing of the blind 
man at Jericho at the departure of Jesus, while Mark puts it 
at His entrance ? Why does he omit the name of Bartimeus, 
and the picturesque details of Mark's description? What 
purpose could it serve to mutilate at will such dramatic 
accounts as that of the healing of the lunatic son ? By what 
caprice substitute for the words of Mark : '' Save a staff only,'* 
these apparently contradictory ones : " Nothing; not even, a 
staff" ? And when Luke clearly places the expulsion of the 
buyers and sellers &om the temple, on the morrow after 
Palm-day, why put it on that same day ? Does Luke make 
sport of history, and of the Master's words ? 

5. Of the very many Hebraisms which we have pointed 
out in Luke, only a very few are found in Mark. Once 
more, then, Luke made the medley! He, the author of 
Greek origin, who could write classic Greek,, overloading his 
style with Hebraisms which he does not find in his model ! 

6. Finally, we call attention to the mixture of slavish 
dependence and affected originality which would characterize 
the text of Luke, if he really reproduced the text of Mark. 
Is not Gieseler right in saying: '^And despite such affec- 
tation, this work bears a seal of simplicity and of the 
absence of pretence, which strikes every reader !" Another 
source has been spoken of as used besides Mark. So we are 
brought back to that manufacturing of phrases of which we 
have already spoken. The supposition has been given forth 
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that Lukd used tlie previous writing entirely from memoiy: 
Bat how could this memory be at once so tenacions as to 
reproduce the minutest expressions of the original text ; andL 
on the other hand, so treacherous as sometimes to alter Hxt 
facts 80 seriously ? Here there would be an intermditing of 
memory more difficult stiU to explain than the intennittenoe 
of the style to support which this hypothesis is resorted ta 

We conclude that neither Matthew nor Mark, in their 
present form at least, figured among the sources of Luke 
Such, besides, is the conclusion which we might have drawn 
from his prologue. The manner in which he contrasts the 
woXKol (many), compilers of previous writings, with the 
apostles and eye-witnesses of the events, forbids us to rank the 
Apostle Matthew among the former ; so that if he shared the 
received opinion which ascribed to Matthew the first Gospel, 
he cannot have ranked this book among the writings of which 
he speaks. It would certainly not be easier to maintain that, 
in a heap with so many ephemeral writings, he referred to 
such an important work as that of Mark, which from the 
first times the Church (witness Papias, Clement, Irenaens) 
signalized and regarded as one of the most precious documents 
regarding the ministry of Jesus. 

IL 

Those two writings being set aside, what then are the 
sources from which Luke has drawn ? 

Criticism has sought to determine the sources of Luke, 
either &om certain characteristics of his style, or from the 
religious tendencies of certain parts, or from the localities 
which form the scene of his narrativa 

1. Proceeding from the first point of view, Schleiermacher, 
as is well known, broke up our Gospel into a certain number 
of detached narratives, which the hand of the compiler had 
combined in such a way as to form them into a consecutive 
history. The phrases of transition which we have indicated 
throughout our Gospel are in hi3 eyes the conclusions of those 
short writings ; they do not belong, according to him, to the 
general compiler. This hypothesis cannot be maintained : a. 
Because those forms have too much resemblance not to be 
from the same hand Besides, they reappear in the narrative 
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of the Acta. 5. The unity of style and plan proves that the 
evangelist was not a mere collector. The author, no doubt, pos- 
sessed written materials ; but he used them in such a way as to 
^work them into a homogeneous whole. As to the two accounts 
of journeys which Schleiermacher thinks h^ve been amalga- 
mated in one in the piece be 51-xix. 27, see at p. 9. 

2. We have already spoken of the great Judeo-Ghristian 
Gospel, in which Keim finds the substance of the greater part 
of Luke's Gospel But as there is no necessity for regarding 
Luke's narrative as swayed by opposing religious currents, 
Keim's hypothesis falls to the ground with the fact on which 
it was based. According to Hilgenfeld, the author consulted 
a third document besides Matthew and Mark, that which is 
reproduced in a modified form in the journal (ix. 51-xix. 
2 7). But if this piece foxmed one whole by itseli, whence 
comes it that, at the point where Luke's account rejoins 
that of Matthew and Mark (xviii. 15), we find not the 
least sign of the end of the interpolated piece ? Hilgenfeld 
ascribes an altogether peculiar character to this piece — the 
austerity of the Christian life ; and a special aim — to narrate 
the formation of a circle of disciples whose work, passing be- 
yond the Jewish domain, was to form a prelude to that of 
Paul But this aim enters into the progressive movement of 
the whole book, and the first characteristic referred to belongs 
to the entire teaching of Jesus (the rich young man). 

3. Kostlin thinks ha can maintain a source specially 
Jvdxan for the events which are said to have passed in Judea> 
and for those of which Samaria was the theatre, or in which 
the Samaritan people play a part — ^a Samaritan source. 
Eeim regards this latter, the basis of the account of the 
journey (ix. 51-xviiL 27), as one and the same work with 
the document which furnishes the account given in the Acts 
of the conversion of a Samaritan population (Acts viii). 
As well might we speak of an Abyssinian source for the 
narrative of the noble belonging to the court of Candace, etc. 
As if it were necessary to bring in local interest into the 
composition of such a history I For a similar reason, Bleek 
takes Galilee as the place of the composition of his original 
Gospel, — the principal source of Matthew and Luke. The 
preponderance of the Gralilean ministry, and the omission of 
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the journeys to Jerusalem, in this ftindamental writing, arise 
from a predilection of a local natura This hypothesis is as- 
unsatis&ctory. The more elevated the sphere of a nanative 
is, the less probable is it that the place of its origin deter- 
mined its horizon. This is not the time to occupy ourselves 
with other alleged sources of Luke, to the supposition of wMcb 
criticism has been led by the mysterious* relation which unites 
our three synoptics, expressly the primitive Matthew (or 
Logia) and the proto-Mark. This question will occur when 
we come to study the relations between the synoptics. 

For ourselves, the following is all that we conclude from 
our exegetical study: l^^. We have established a source of 
purely Jmish origin: the genealogical document iii 23 
et seq. (see the exegesis). 2d, From L 5 we have found 
ourselves face to face with an account of a wholly Jvido- 
Christian character, both in substance, seeing it renders with 
incomparable freshness- the impressions of the first actors in the 
Gospel drama ; and in form, for the style leaves no doubt as 
to the language in which it was written. This piece (chap. 
1 and ii.)-, the Aramaic character of which Luke has preserved 
in Greek as faithfully as possible, may have been a detached 
account preserved in the family of Jesus, or have belonged 
to a more considerable whole, one of the works spoken of by 
Luke. The other parts of the Gospel, all of which, except 
the account of the Passicm, betray an Aramaic basis, must 
have emanated also from the Judeo-Ghristian ChurcL We 
shall probably never know whether those pieces were taken 
from different writings <or borrowed &om one and the same 
work. Sd. The parts in which this Hebrew character is less 
perceptible, in matter and form, have probably been com- 
posed in Greek on the basis of oral narratives, public or 
private. Thus the account of the Passion, in which we shall 
find certain classical turns of expression (xxiiL 1 2, irpovTrYjpxov ; 
V. 1 5, ecrrl wewparffiAvov oinA ; v. 1 8, irafAifK^ei), if it is not the 
work of Luke himself, might be taken from one of the Gospels 
antecedent to Luke, composed in Greek. 4ith The narrative 
of the institution of the Holy Supper is certainly of Faulif^ 
origin ; comp. 1 Cor. xi Was this source written ? Was it, 
{Perhaps, the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians 7 In this latter 
case, Luke must have quoted from memory, as seen from the 
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differences between the two forms. Or was it purely oral ? 
Luke^ having often celebrated the Holy Supper with Paul 
(Acts XX.), might have retained in his memory more or less 
literally the formula which the apostle used on those occa* 
sions. Such is all that we think can be advanced with any 
probability, proceeding upon the study of the Gospel 

II. — The Relations and Origin of the Sj/noptics. 

We shall first examine the systems which are at present 
current ; thereafter, we shall state our own view. 

I. 

A. Most critics are now agreed on this point, that 
Matthew and Mark were not dependent on LvJce. Ko doubt, 
Bleek traces back Mark (bo Matthew a9u2 LuJce; and, accord- 
ing to Volkmar, Matthew was borrowed from Luke and Mark. 
But those opinions <lo not «njoy anything like general accept- 
ance. Bleek's most plausible argument is that which he 
derives from certain phrases of Mark, in which the text of the 
other two seems to be ^combined. But if Mark was such a 
close copyist as to place side by side two phrases identical in 
meaning, that he might not lose s, word or part of a phrase 
belonging to the text of his predecessors, how, on the other 
hand, would he reject immense pieces fnom their works, or 
modify it in so serious a way as he often does 1 The phe- 
nomenon which has misled Bleek, and some others before 
him, arises simply from that somewhat wordy style of am* 
plification which characterizes Mark, and which appears 
throughout his whole narrativa As to Yolkmar's opinion, it 
contradicts two obvious facts : the vigorous originality of 
Matthew's style, and the brevity, of his narratives in com- 
parison with Luke's. As An example, let the history of the 
centurion at Capernaum be taken, in which, for all the steps 
adopted by him to avoid approaching Jesus personally, and 
even to prevent BQs coming under his roof (in Luke), Mat- 
thew substitutes the words, ** He came unto Sim, beseeching 
TTim ;" or the history of the paralytic, in which Matthew would 
be made to borrow ftom Luke the words, " And seeing their 
faith" after having suppressed all the circumstances to which 
this expression refers ! All this proves nothing, I know, to a 
man like Volkmar, who thinks that the evangelists manipu- 
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late their materials according to their caprica How oonld 
the first evangelist have arbitrarily created his great dis- 
courses by means of the teachings of Jesus scattered through- 
out Luke ? Such procedure is as inadmissible as the disloca' 
tian which others ascribe to Luke. i 

B, Luke being disposed of, the only possible question re- 
garding the origin of Mark and Matthew is this. Does the mu 
depend on the other t The general plan in both is very 
similar (the contrast between the Galilean ministry and the 
sojourn at Jerusalem). Between those two parts there is also 
found in both writings a very brief account of the jonmey 
through Perea. The order of the narratives is almost identi- 
cal from the conversation at Gesarea Philippi ; there are more 
considerable differences in the first part of the Galilean 
ministry, but the cause of them may be ascribed to the 
manner in which the Sermon on the Mount, omitted by 
Mark, is prefixed to it in Matthew. Finally, at every moment 
we meet with identical or similar phrases in both G^pela. 

But, on the other hand, if Mark used Matthew, whence 
comes it that, beside those identical phrases, we have con- 
tinual diffei'ences which, on the supposition of a text being 
before him, assume by their very insignificance an intolerable 
character of toying and affectation of originality ? Whence 
come those differences in respect of matter, — ^partly mutOa- 
tions, partly amplifications, sometimes insoluble or apparent 
contradictions ? As when Mark makes Jesus say, *' Nothing, 
save sandals ;" where Matthew says, " Take nothing, not eveii 
sandals." So when, in the narrative of the expulsion of the 
sellers from the temple, and in that of the barren fig-tree, 
Mark places those events on a different day from that on 
which they transpired according to Matthew. So in the 
account of the calling of Matthew, where Mark, on this sup- 
position, substitutes for the person of the apostle an unknown 
personage named Levi, without making the slightest allusion 
to the name of Matthew, which the first Gospel gives to this 
publican ; then, in the cures of the demoniac, and of the 
blind man of Jericho, in which Mark mentions only one 
sufferer instead of the two epoken of by his model ? Eloster- 
mann's opinion, which makes Matthew's accoimt the text on 
which Mark engrafted the descriptive glosses which he 
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received from Peter^ likewise falls to the ground before the 
difficulties mentioned. 

Or was it Maiihew who used Markf Bnt Matthew's 
method is wholly original and independent of Mark's. He 
loves to group homogeneous events round a prophetic text 
This oxganic principle is in keeping with the fundamental 
view of his Grospel.^ It has nothing in common with the 
order followed by Mark. Then, in most cases, we should be 
forced to think that he made it his business to spoil the 
narratives of his model ; so in the cure of the paralytic, in 
that of the blind man of Jericho, and particularly in that of 
the lunatic son. Why, besides, omit the names .of the four 
disciples in the conversation of Jesus with the apostles on the 
Mount of Olives (Mark xiii) ? Why, in relating the prepara- 
tion for the Passover, say. He sent Eis disciples, as if it was 
all of them, while his predecessor expressly said, tioo of His 
disciples? Why omit in the prayer of Gethsemane those 
beautiful words preserved by Mark, "Father, all things are 
possible unto Thee," etc. etc. 

In fine, it is impossible to conceive anything more capri- 
cious and less reverential than the part which we make the 
author of any one whatever of our synoptic Gtospels play, with 
the history and sayings of Jesus, supposing that he had be- 
fore him the other two, or one of them. Such an explanation 
will only be allowable when we are brought absolutely to 
despair of finding any other. And even then it were better 
still to say, Nan liquet. For this explanation involves a moral 
contradiction. Most of our present critics are so well aware 
of this, that they have recourse to middle terms. By common 
sources they seek to explain the relation between those three 
writings, or they combine this mode with the preceding. We 
have already described in our introduction the numerous 
systems of this kind which are proposed at the present day. 

^ After a general prophecy, given as the basis of the entire narrative of the 
Galilean ministry (iv. 14-16), there foUow : 1. The Sermon on the Mount ; 2. 
A collection of deeds of power (chap. viiL and iz.), grouped round the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, quoted viiL 17 ; 8. The instructions to the Twelve, chap. x. ; 
4. A collection of the utterances of wisdom (chap, xi and ziL), grouped round 
the prophecy of Isaiah, quoted ziL 17 ; 5. The parables of the kingdom, chap, 
ziii. ; 6. A series of excursions to the east, north, and north-east, filling up 
the prophetic programme laid down as the basis of the GalUean ministry. 

VOL. IL 2 £ 
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C, Bleek derives Matthew and Luke from -a Greek Gcspcl 
ccmiposed in Galilee, This hypothesis appears to us as un- 
fruitful as tiiose which derive them from one another. Take, 
for example, the Lord's Prayer. A common text, whence tbr 
two evangelists derived the terms of this formulaiy wliidi 
both have transmitted to us, is not less incon<3eivable than the 
deriving of one of those reports from the other, nnless vie 
ascribe to either of them an incredible degree of arlntrazxiiess 
in regard to a most solemn utterance of the Master. And the 
same phenomenon reappears from beginning to end of onr two 
Gospels I Besides, the prologue of Luke protests agains: 
Bleek's explanation. Luke speaks of Tiuiny Gospel narratives 
which were in existence at the time when be wrote. Bleek's 
hypothesis supposes only one. To escape from his <lifficalty, 
this critic reduces the many writings of which Luke speaks to 
simple revisions of that original Gospel; but Luke evidently 
understood by those many writings not rehandlings of one and 
the same fundamental work, but different and independent 
compilations of apostolic tradition. 

The hypothesis most in favour in these last times is one 
which, recognising the originality of Mark, places him at the 
head of the Gospel historiography, so far at least as the 
narrative p£ut is concerned, but in an older form: the so- 
called prcio-Mwrk, the common source of owr three vynofpticL 
Moreover, a second source was used by Matthew and Luke; 
the collection of discourses, the Zogia of Matthew. Holtzmann 
has developed this hypothesis in a wcHrk which is one of the 
finest fruits of critical research in our century. Let us examine 
those two h3rpotheses of the Logia and the proto-Mark, 

That there existed a collection of discourses written by the 
Apostle Matthew which was one of the oldest Oospel docu- 
ments, we have not the least doubt' The ground of our con- 
viction is not so much the testimony of Papias, of which 
Gieseler rightly says : " Separated as this notice appears from 
its context, it is difficult to draw from it any certain conclu- 
sion ;" it is rather the form of our first Grospel itself in which 
we meet with great bodies of discourses distributed at certain 
points of the narrative, and which appear to have existed as 
such antecedently to the work in which they are inserted. It 
is difficult to avoid the impression that those bodies of dis- 
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courses origmally formed one whole. Weizsacker has^ with a 
master hand^ as it appears to us, traced the plan of this ori- 
ginal Matthew (pp. 184-186). The apostolic treatise opened 
with the Sermon on the Mount ; it was the invitation to ent^ 
into the kingdom, the foundation of the edifice. There followed 
as the second part of the collection, the discourses addressed 
to particular persons, such as the instructions given to the 
apostles (Matt x.), the testimony regarding John the Baptist 
(Matt, xi.), and the great apologetic discourse (Matt xii). 
Finally, the eschatological prophecy (Matt xxiv., xzv.) consti- 
tuted the third part; it formed the climax of the collection, 
the delineation of the hopes of the Church. The other groups 
of instructions, the collection of parables (chap, xiii), the dis- 
course on the duties of the disciples to one another and on 
discipline (chap. xviiL), formed, accovding to Weizsacker, an 
appendix corresponding to certain practical wants of the 
Church. We would introduce some modifications into this 
reconstruction of the Logia as proposed by Weizsacker.^ Biit 
this matters little to the question before us : the main thing 
is, that such a work existed, and very nearly as conceived by 
Weizsacker. Holtzmann thinks, on the contrary, that the 
sayings of Jesus rather appeared in the Logia in the form in 
which we find them in Luke's narrative of the journey 
(ix.-xviii.) ; it was the author of our first Gospel, according to 
him, who grouped them into systematic discourses. 

We shall begin by criticising this second view. 1. It 
seems to us impossible, as we have already remarked in 
opposition to Yolkmar, that the author of a historical work, 
such as our canonical Matthew, took the liberty of gathering 
into certain large masses sayings uttered in different circum- 

^ Instead of making tlie collection of the parables an appendix, we should 
make it the centre of the work. The Logia of Matthew, that collection intended 
to reproduce our Lord's teaching in its essential characteristics, opened, we 
should say, with the exposition of the rigJdeoumess of the kingdom of heaven, in 
the Sermon on the Mount. There followed the description of the development 
of that kingdom, in the collection of the parables (Matt xiii.) ; finally, the great 
•eschatological discourse. Matt. zxiy. and xxv., announcing the conmmnuUion of 
the kingdom, was the Cope-stone of the edifice. Between those principal parts 
there were placed, like passages between the apartments properly so caUed, 
certain subordinate instructions, such as the discourse on John the Baptist, on 
the casting out of devils, and on discipline in the Church (Matt, xi., xii, and 
xvul). 
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stances, to form so-called discourses of which he might say 
they were uttered by Jesus at this or that tima 2. Holtz* 
mann's hypothesis is opposed by the unanimous convicticm of 
the Churchy which from the beginning has attached the name 
of Matthew to our first GospeL According to this view, it 
would really be the Gospel of Luke which had preserved the 
Lagia in their true form, and which ought to have inherited 
the name of the Apostle Matthew. By attaching to otor fiist 
Gospel the name of Matthew, the Church has shown, on the 
contrary, that it was this work which was the depositary of 
the treasure bequeathed to the world by this apostle. 3. The 
strongest objection to the use of the Logia by our two evan- 
gelists is always, in our view, the whoUy different terms in 
which the teachings of Jesus are conveyed in the two recen- 
sions. One copies discourses if he believes in them; one 
invents them if he does not The supposed middle way, three 
words of copy, three words of invention, seems to us an 
impossibility. "So doubt it might be asserted that each author 
combined with the use of the common source (the Zogia) that 
of different particular sources. But what an impossible 
procedure is that which we thereby reach! Three words 
borrowed from the common source, three from one or other of 
the special sources, and this for the composition of everjf 
phrase I What a Mosaic I What an amalgam ! 

Can we, on the other hand, adopt the opinion of Weiz- 
eacker ? Were the great discourses of the Ik^fia, as preserved 
intact by Matthew, the source at the same time of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, as reported by Luke? Ko. For: 1. We 
cannot admit that Luke at his own hand displaced those great 
discourses. 2. This supposition is rendered untenable by all 
the proofs which our exegesis has supplied of the truth of the 
historical prefaces which introduce the declarations reported 
by Luke. It would be impossible to conceive a procedure 
more recklessly arbitrary than that which Weizsacker ascribes 
to this author, when he makes him invent situations for 
discourses, discourses which he began by carving out of the 
Zogia at pleasure. 3. This arbitrariness would reach its 
height in the invention of the narrative of the journey, ix. 51- 
xviii 2 7. This journey, according to this view, was out and 
out a fiction of the writer, intended to serve as a framework 
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for all the materials which remained tmusecL What would 
be thought of a writer who should act in this way after 
havii^ declared that he would seek to relate all things exactly 
and in order ? 

The work of the Logia then existed, and we think that it 
may he found entire in our first Gospel But it 19 not thence 
that Luke has drawn our Lord's discourses. And this result 
is confirmed by Luke's own declaration, from which it appears 
that, among the Gk>spel works which had preceded his own, he 
found none proceeding from an apostla 

In regard to the second source, that from which the materials 
of the narrative common to our three synoptics is said to 
have been derived, the proto-Mark, not only do we deny that 
our three synoptics can be explained by such a work, but we 
do not believe that it ever existed. !• Eusebius, who knew 
the work of Papias, some lines of which have given rise to the 
hypothesis of an original Mark, distinct from ours» never 
suspected such a difference ; so far as he was concerned, he 
had no hesitation in applying the testimony of Papias to our 
canonical Mark. 2. If there had existed a Gospel treatise 
enjoying such authority that our first three evangelists took 
from it the framework and the essential materials of their nar- 
rative, Luke certainly could not^ as he does in his prologue, 
put the writings anterior to his own in one and the same 
cat^ory, and place them all a degree lower than the narrative 
which he proposed to write. He must have mentioned in a 
special manner a document of such importance. 3. Neither 
the special plan of each of our synoptics, nor the transposi- 
tions of histories, nor the differences more or less considerable 
which appeared in the details of each narrative, can be satis- 
factorily explained on the supposition of this unique and 
common source. Compare only the three accounts of the 
baptism of Jesus, or of the blind man of Jericho (see the 
exegesis) ! And as to the discourses* those at least which 
are derived from the proto-Mark, take a synopsis and attempt 
to explain the three texts by a common document, and the 
levity or puerility which must be ascribed now to the one 
and again to the other of our three evangelists, to make them 
draw from one and the same document, will be fully apparent ! 
See, for example, the saying on the blasphemy of the Spirit 
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(Luke xii 10 and parall.). In most cases Holtzmann ennme^ 
rates the differences, and he imagines that he has explained 
them I 4. The decisive argument seems to us to be that 
which is founded on the style of the three Gospels. As Weiss 
says: "A writing so harmoniously and vigorously composed 
as our first Grospel cannot be an extract &om another writing.*^ 
In no case could it proceed from a writing the literary 
stamp of which had the least resemblance to that of Mark. 
And Luke ? Once more, it would be he who had taken a 
fancy to introduce into the text of the proto-Mark those so 
pronounced Aramaisms which distinguish his Gospel from the 
other two ! From this proto-Mark, from which Matthew 
derived good Greek for Hebrews, Luke took Hebraised Greek 
for Greeks ! The proto-Mark is a hypothesis which cannot 
be substantiated either in point of fact or in point of right ; 
for were there really such a writing, it would nevertheless be 
incapable of doing the service for criticism which it expects 
from it, that is, supply the solution of the enigma of the 
synoptics. Besides, the last authors who have written on the 
subject, Weiss, Elostermann, Volkmar, though starting from 
the most opposite standpoints, agree in treating this writing, 
which Schleiermacher introduced into criticism, as a chimera. 
But what does Weiss do ? Remaining attached to the 
idea of a written source as the basis of our canonical Gospels, 
he ascribes to the original Matthew the Logia, the part 
which he refuses to the proto-Mark. Only he is thereby 
obliged to assign historical, and not merely didactic, contents 
to this writing. No doubt he does not regard it as a com- 
plete Gospel ; he thinks that it contained neither the records 
of the infancy, nor those of the Passion and resurrection. 
The book of the Logia began, according to him, with the 
baptism ; its contents were made up of detached narratives' 
and discourses; it closed with the account of the feast of 
Bethany. Thereafter came Mark, who laboured under the 
guidance of this apostolic Matthew, and first gave the Gospel 
narrative its complete framework ; and those two writings, the 
Logia and Mark, became the common sources of our canonical 
Matthew and Luke. But, 1. K Weiss justly complains that 
he cannot form a clear idea of the book of the Logia as it 
is represented by Holtzmann (a writing beginning with the 
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testimony of Jesa? regardmg John the ' Baptist, and closing 
^ith a collection of parables), why not apply the same judg- 
ment to the apostolic Matthew of Weiss ? What is a book 
beginning with the baptism and ending with the feast of 
Bethany, if it is not, to the letter, a writing without either 
head or tail ? 2. Would it not be strange if Mark, the work 
which tradition declares by the mouth of Fapias to be 
destitute of historical order, were precisely that which had 
furnished the type of the historical order followed by our 
synoptics ? 3. It follows from the prologue, i 1-4, that 
when Luke wrote, he had not yet before him any work written 
by an apostle ; and, according to Weiss, he must have had 
the apostolic Matthew in his hands. 4. While rendering all 
justice to the perspicacity and accuracy displayed by Weiss 
in the discussion of texts, one is nevertheless painfully afTected 
with the arbitrariness belonging to such a criticism. It 
always comes in the end to this, to educe the dissimilar &om 
the same. For this end it must be held, unless one is willing 
to throw himself into the system of wilful and deliberate 
alterations (Baur)> that the acts and sayings of Jesus were an 
elastic material in the hands of the evangelists, a sort of 
India rubber which each of them stretched, lengthened, con- 
tracted, and shaped at pleasure. Will a supposition which is 
morally impossible ever lead to a satisfactory result? The 
last step to be taken on this view was to assign to the Logia 
of Matthew the totality of the Gospel narrative ; this is what 
Klostermann has done ; and so we are brought back to the 
hypothesis which makes our Matthew, or a writing perfectly 
similar, the principal source of the other two synoptics. 

Holtzmann consoles himself for the little agreement 
obtained by all this labour up tiU now, by saying that this 
immense labour, reaching nearly over a century, cannot 
remain without fruit But on a mistaken route it is possible 
to perform prodigies of agility, to take marvellous leaps, to 
make forced marches^ without advancing a step towards the 
goal, because the direction is perversa Such appears to us 
to be the condition in which criticism has laboured so ener- 
getically. Far, then, from seeking still to advance like Weiss ^ 
in this direction^ the time seems to us to have come for 

^ Das Mjarcua-Evangeliian und M»ne s^ ParaUden, 1872. 
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retracing oiir steps, in order to recover the way whicli Lake 
himself indicated, and which Gieseler brought to light Tme^ 
the attempt made by this eminent historian has not been 
followed; but rather than turn away from it with flifldaiTij 
criticism should have sought to supply what in it was defective. 
This is what we shall attempt to do. 

IL 

If, in the sjrstems which we have passed in review, the 
difficulty is to reconcile the differences between our Grospels 
with the use of common written sources, or wil^ the 
dependence which they must be supposed to have on one 
another, the difficulty for us will be to explain, without such 
dependence and without such a use, the resemblances whi<^ in 
so many respects make those three writings, as it were, one 
and the same work: resemblance in the plan (omission of 
the journeys to Jerusalem) ; resemblance in the sequence of 
the narratives (identical cycles) ; resemblance in the matter of 
the narratives; resemblance sometimes even in details of 
style. To solve the problem, let us begin by ascending to the 
source of this river, with its three branches. 

After the foundation of the Church, on the day of Pente- 
cost, it was necessary to labour to nourish those thousands of 
souls who had entered into the new life. Among the means 
enumerated in the Acts which served to edify the new-born 
Church, (he apostUi doctnfie (ii 42) stands in the first placa 
What does this term mean ? It could not suffice to repeat 
daily to the same persons that proclamation of the death and 
resurrection of our Lord whereby Peter had founded the 
Church. It must soon have been necessary to go back on 
the narrative of Jesus' ministry. But the expression, apostles* 
doctriTiey shows that those oral narratives did not bear simply 
on the acts and miracles of Jesus, but also, and even specially, 
on His teachings. Before Paul and John had' set forth our 
Lord Himself as the essence of the gospel, the apostles' 
doctrine could not well be anything else than the reproduction 
and application of the Master^s discoursea One day, there- 
fore, it was the Sermon on the Mount ; another, the discourse 
on the relations between believers (Matt xviiL) ; a third, the 
eschatological discourse, by means of which the community of 
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tlie faithful was edified It was repeated, and then commented 
on. With the exception of John, the Twelve probably never 
passed beyond this elementary sphere of Christian teaching. 
It was still within this that Peter moved in his instructions 
(SiSaa-icaTUai) as he travelled, and at Bome, at the time of 
which Papias speaks, and when Mark, his interpreter, accom-> 
paded him coUecting his narratives. And was it not, indeed, 
with a view to this special task of '' testifying what they had 
seen and heard,** that Jesus had chosen and formed the 
Twelve ? Nor were they slow to abandon the other duties 
with which they were at first charged, such as the serving of 
the common t(d>le8, in order to devote themselves exclusively 
to this work (Acts vi). 

The rich materials for those recitals (John xxi 24, 25) 
must at an early period have become contracted and concen- 
trated, both as regards the discourses and the facta In 
respect to the latter, for each category of miracles the attention 
was given preferentially to one or two peculiarly prominent 
examplea In respect to the discourses, as these were repro- 
duced not in a historical interest, but with a view to the 
edification of believers, the apostolic exposition gradually 
fastened on some specially importaat points in the ministiy of 
Jesus, such as those of the Sermon on the Mount, of the 
sending of the Twelve, of the announcement of the destruction 
of the temple, and to the subjects which Jesus had treated of 
on those occasions, and with which they connected without 
scruple the most salient of the other teachings of Jesus of a 
kindred sort It was a matter of salvation, not of chronology. 

They likewise became accustomed, in those daily instruc- 
tions, to connect certain narratives with one another which 
had some intrinsic analogy as a bond of union (Sabbatic scenes, 
aspirants to the divine kingdom, groups of parables), or a real 
historical succession (the storm, the Gadarene demoniac, 
Jairus, etc.). Thus there were formed ct/cUs of narratives more 
or less fixed which they were in the habit of relating at one 
stretch ; some cycles united together became groups, traces of 
which we find in our synoptics, and which Lachmann, in his 
interesting essay on tiie subject {StticL v^ Critik, 1835), has 
called corptiscula ewingdicce historice ; for example, the group 
of the Messianic advent (the ministry of John the Baptist^ 
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the baptism and temptation of Jesus) ; that of the first dajs 
of the ministry of Jesus (His teachings and miracles at Caper- 
naum and the neighbourhood) ; that of the first evangelistic 
journeys, then of the more remote excursions; that of the 
last days of ELis ministry in Galilee; that of the journey 
through Perea ; that of the sojourn at Jerusalem. The order 
of particular narratives within the cycle, or of cycles within 
the group, might easily be transposed ; a narrative could not 
£(0 easily pass from one cycle to another^ or a cycle from one 
group into another. 

In this process of natural and spontaneous elaboration, all 
in the interest of practical wants, the treatment of the 
Gospel must have imperceptibly taken, even down to 
details of expresision, a Very fixed form. In the narrative 
parts, the holiness of the subject excluded all omamenta* 
tion and refinement The form of the narrative "v^as simple, 
like that of a garment which exactly fits the body. In 
such circumstances, the narrative of facts passed iminjured 
through various mouths ; it preserved the general stamp which 
it had received when it was first put into form by the com- 
petent witness. A little more liberty was allowed in regard 
to the historical framework ; but, in repeatiog the words of 
Jesus, which formed the promiaent feature in every narrative, 
the received form was absolutely adhered to. The jewel 
remained unchangeable ; the frame varied more. The repro- 
duction of the discourses was more exposed to involuntary 
alterations. But precisely here the memory of the apostles 
had powerful helps; above all, the striking original plastic 
character of the sayings of Jesus. There are discourses which 
one might hear ten times without remembering a single phrase 
verbally. There are others which leave a certain number of 
sentences indelibly impressed on the mind, and which ten 
hearers would repeat,, many days after, almost identically. 
Everything depends on the way in which the thoughts are con- 
ceived and expressed. Formed within the depths of His soul, 
the words of Jesus recexv^ed under the government of a power- 
ful concentration that settled, finished, peifect impress by 
means of which they became stereotyped, as it were, on the 
minds of His hearers. This sort of eloquence, besides, took 
possession of the whole man.; of conscience, by its moral truth , 
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df the imderstanding, by the precision of the idea ; of the heart, 
by the liveliness of feeling; of the imagination, by the richness 
of its colouring ;— and what the whole man has received, he 
retains easily and faithfully. Finally, the apostles were con- 
vinced of the transcendent value of the things which they 
beard from His mouth ; Jesus Himself did not allow them to 
fprget it They knew that they were called soon to proclaim 
from ths house-tops what was said to them ifn the ear. They 
had not heard the warning in vain : " Take heed how ye hear** 
They conversed daily regarding all that they heard together ; 
and, even during the lifetime of their Master, a common 
tradition was forming among them. Those sentences standing 
out in such pure and marked reHef graven 'upon them by 
frequent repetition, needed only an external call to be drawn 
forth from their mind^ in their native beauty, and to be pro- 
duced almost as they had received them. Indeed, I cannot 
conceal my astonishment that so great a difficidty shoidd have 
been foxmd in the fact that the sayings of Jesus are almost 
identically reproduced in our Gospels. The differences 
surprise me much more than the resemblances. The source of 
this fixedness is neither Luke copying Matthew, nor Matthew 
copjring Luke. It is the powerful spirit of a Master like 
Jesus taking possession of the minds of simple, calm, and 
teachable disciples like the apostles. This was precisely the 
result aimed at by that order of providence whereby His 
Father had brought to Him as disciples, not the scribes and the 
learned of the capital, but little children, neno bottles, taJndce rasce. 
In the first times, evangelization was carried forward in 
Aramaic, the language of the people and of the apostles. And 
the poverty of this language, both in syntactical forms and in 
its vocabulary, also contributed to the fixity of the form which 
tradition took. But there was, even at Jerusalem, a numerous 
Jewish population which spoke only Greek — the Hellenistic 
Jewa They possessed in the capital some hundreds of synsr 
gogues, where . the Old Testament was known only in the 
translation of the LXX. From the time when the Church 
welcomed Jews of this class,— and that was from its cradle, 
as is proved by the narrative Acts vi, — ^the need of repro- 
ducing in Greek the apostolic system of evangelization must 
have made itself imperiously felt. This work of translation 
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was diiBKciilt and delicate^ especially as regarded the sayings of 
Jesus. It was not done at random ; those of the apostles 
who knew Greek, such as Andrew, Philip (John zii), and no 
doubt Matthew, did not fail to engage in it There were 
especially certain expressions difficult to render, for which the 
corresponding Greek term required to be carefully selected. 
Once found and adopted, the Greek expression became fixed 
and permanent ; so the words eir^ovaiw {daily) in the Lord's 
Prayer, and 'nrepvyiov {pinnacle) in the narrative of the tempta- 
tion,— expressions which have been wrongly quoted to prove 
the mutual dependence of our Gospels on a common written 
source.^ From this Greek mould into which the primitive 
tradition was cast, it could not but come forth with a moie 
fixed -character still than it already possessed in Aramaic. 

It maintained itself, no doubt, for some time in this purely 
oral form, Aramaic and Greek. We may apply to the apostles 
and evangelists, the depositaries of this treasure, what Diony- 
sius of Halicamassus says of the Homeric logographers : '' They 
distributed their narratives over nations and cities, not always 
reproducing them in the same order, but alwajrs having xq 
view the one common aim, to make known all those memorials, 
so far as they had been preserved, without addition and with- 
out loss." ' Basil the Great reports a similar fact : down to 
his time (fourth century) the Church possessed no written 
liturgy for the Holy Supper, — ^the sacramental prayers and 
formulsD were transmitted by unwritten instruction.^ And was 
not the immense store of Talmudic traditions, which forms a 
whole libraiy, conveyed for ages solely by oral tradition ? 

How was the transition made from oral evangelization to 
written compilation ? The most natural conjecture, adopted 
by men like Schleiermacher, Neander, and even Bleek, is that 
they began by writing, not a Gospel, — ^that would have ap- 
peared too great an undertaking, — ^but detached descriptions 
and discourses. It was a hearer who desired to preserve 
accurately what he had heard, an evangehst who sought to 

^ Holtzmann also adduces, in opposition to me, the verb with its donUe 
augment linKmrtrrdftif used in the three synoptics. But the Tarious reading 
iir»>uiTt0rdfn Is found in the three texts, and usage might have consecrated this 
form with the double augment, as in some other verbs. 

• Jvdie, dt Thueyd, ii. p. 138, edit Sylbui^ (quoted by Gicseler). 

> J>e Spir. Sonet, c 27. 
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repioduce his message more &itMuUy. At a time when 
books of prophecy were composed under the names of all the 
ancient Israelitish personages (Enoch, Esdras, etc), when 
collections of apocryphal letters were palmed off on the 
ancient Greek philosophers, — a Heraclitus, for example,^ — who 
woidd be astonished to find that, among the fellow-labourers 
and hearers of the apostles, there were some who set them- 
selves to put in writing certain acts and certain discourses of 
the man whose life and death were moving the world ? Those 
first compositions might have been written in Aramaic and in 
Greek, at Jerusalem, Antioch, or any other of the lettered 
cities where the Gospel flourished. 

Those advenaria^ or detached accounts taken from the 
history of Jesus, were soon gathered into collections more or 
less completa Such were probably the writings of the iroXKol 
mentioned in Luke's prologua They were not organic works, 
all the parts of which were regulated by one idea, like our 
Gospels, and so they are lost, — ^they were accidental compila- 
tions, simple collections of anecdotes or discourses ; but those 
works had their importance as a second stage in the develop- 
ment of (rospel historiography, and a transition to the higher 
stage. Thus were collected the materials which were after- 
wards elaborated by the authors of our synoptic Gospels. 

In oral tradition thus formed, and then in those first com- 
pilations and collections of anecdotes, do we not possess a 
basis firm enough on the one hand, and elastic enough on the 
other, to explain the resemblance as well as the diversity which 
prevails between our three synoptics ; and, in fine, to resolve 
that complicated problem which defies every attempt at solu- 
tion by so unjrielding an expedient as that of a written model? 

1. The most striking feature of resemblance in the general 
plan, the omission of the journeys to Jerusalem, is explained, 
not perhaps fully, but at least more easily, in the way which 
we propose than in any other. Oral tradition becoming con- 
densed in the form of detached narratives, and afterwards 
grouped in cycles, the journeys to Jerusalem, which did not 
lend themselves so easily to the end of popular evangelization 
as the varied scenes and very simple discourses of the Galilean 

1 Bonutysi^ Die HeradiHachm Britfe (three of which, according to thia critic, 
bdong to the first century of onr era). 
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ministry, were iieglected. The matter took sluape without 
them; and so much the more, because they did not enter into 
any of the groups which were formed. When the tradition 
was compiled, this element in it was wanting, and the gap vf2& 
not filled up till later, when the narrative of an eye-witness 
(John) gave a new delineation of the ministry of Jesus in a 
manner completely independent of the traditional elaboration. 

2. If our narratives have such a traditional origin as yre 
have indicated, we can easily explain both the identical series 
of accounts which we sometimes meet in our synoptics, and 
the transposition of particular accounts. 

3. The resemblances in the substance of the narratives are 
explained quite naturally by the objectivity of the facts which 
left its stamp on the recital ; and the differences, by the in- 
voluntary modifications due to oral reproduction and to the 
multiplicity of written compends. There is one thing espe- 
cially which is naturally accounted for in this way. We have 
again and again remarked, especially in the accoimts of mirades, 
the contrast which obtains between the diversity of the Mstori- 
cal framework in the three synoptics, and the sameness of the 
sayings of Jesus during the course of the action. This con- 
trast is inexplicable if the writings are derived from one 
another or from a written source. It is easily understood 
from our view ; the style of the sayings of Jesus had become 
more rigidly fixed in traditional narration than the extemal 
details of the Gospel scenes. 

There remain the resemblances of style between the three 
writings — ^the identical clauses, the common expressions, the 
syntactical forms or grammatical analogies. If oral tradition 
became formed and formulated, as we have said, if it was early 
compiled in a fragmentaiy way, if those compilations were used 
by the authors of our Gospels, those resemblances no longer 
present anjrthing inexplicable, and the differences which alter- 
nate with them at every instant no longer require to be 
explained by forced expedients. The two phenomena, which 
are contradictory on every other hypothesis, come into juxta- 
position, and haimonize naturaUy. 

Starting from this general point of view, let us seek to 
trace the special origin of each of our three synoptics. The 
traditions agree in ascribing to Matthew the first Gospel com- 
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pilatioii which proceeded from an apostle. It -was, according 
to Iienseus, *' at the time when Peter and Paul were together 
founding the church at Borne" (from 63-64)^ or, according to 
Eusebius, " when Matthew was preparing to go to preach to 
other nations" (after 6 0), that this apostle took pen in hand. This 
approximate date (60-64) is confirmed by the warning, in the 
form of a parenthesis, which we find inserted by the evangelist 
in the eschatological discourse of Jesus (xxiv. 15). Our Lord 
declares to the disciples the sign by which the Christians 
of Judea shall recognise the time for fleeing from the Holy 
Land; and Matthew adds here this remarkable nota bene: 
" Whoeo readeth, let him tmderstand*'^ This parenthesis con- 
tains the proof that, when this discourse was compiled, the 
Judeo-Ghristian believers had not yet retired beyond the 
Jordan, as they did about the year 66. — What was the 
writing of Matthew? Was it a complete Gospel? The 
reasons which we have indicated rather lead ns to think that 
the apostle had compiled in Aramaic the great bodies of dis- 
courses containing tiie doctrine of Jesus, as it had been put 
into form by tradition, with a view to the edification of the 
flocks in Palestine. It is those bodies of discourses which are 
the characteristic feature of our first Gospel ; it is round this 
dominant element that the book appears to be organized all 
through. The narrative part is an addition to this original 
theme. It was not composed in Hebrew ; the style does not 
admit of this supposition. Its date is a Uttie later than that 
of the apostolic writing. For the presbjrter, a native of Pales- 
tine, who instructed Papias remembered a time when, in the 
churches of JudsBa, they had no Greek translation of the JXs- 
courses of Jum (the Zogia), and when every evangelist repro- 
duced them in Greek viva voce, as he could. What hand com- 
posed this historical narrative, in the framework of which thie 
whole contents of the Logia have been skilfully distributed ? 
Is it not most natural to suppose that one of Matthew's 
disciples, while reproducing his Logia in Greek, set them in a 
complete narrative of the life of Jesus, and borrowed the latter 
&om the traditional recital in such form as he had frequentiy 

^ This warning is not connected with the quotation from Daniel, and forms 
no part of the discourse of Jesus ; this appears from Mark (where the quotation 
from Daniel is unauthentic). 
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heard it from the mouth of that apostle ? This tntdition had 
taken, in the hands of Matthew, that remarkably simmiaif 
and condse character which we have so often observed in the 
first GospeL For his aim was not to desert the soenes, but 
merely to demonstrate by facts the thesis to which his aposfcolic 
activity seems to have been devoted : Jesus is THE CHRIST. 
The Zogia seems also to have been arranged with a vieir 
to this thesis: Jesus the legislator. Matt v.-viL; the king, 
chap. ziii. ; the jvdge, chap, xxiv., xxv. ; consequently THE 
MESSIAH. Comp. Matt. L 1. 

Mark, according to tradition, wrote during, or shortly after, 
Peter^s sojourn at Home, about 64 ; consequently almost at 
the same time as Matthew. So, like Matthew, he records in 
the eschatological discourse the warning which it was customaijr 
in Palestine to add to the sajdngs of Jesus regarding the 
flight beyond the Jordan (xiiL 14). — ^The materials (rf his 
Gospel must have been borrowed, according to tradition, from 
the accounts of Peter, whom Mark accompanied on his travels. 
Accordingly, he could not have used our first Gospel, which 
was not yet in existence, nor even the Zogia, which could not 
yet have reached him. How, then, are we to explain the veiy 
special connections which it is easy to establish between iaa 
writing and the first Gospel ? We have seen that this latter 
writing has preserved to us essentially the great didactic com* 
positions which are the fruit of Matthew's labour, but set in a 
consecutive narrative. From whom did this narrative proceed ? 
Indirectly from Matthew, no doubt; but in the fint place 
fit)m Peter, whose influence had certainly preponderated in the 
formation of the apostolic tradition in all that concerned the 
fads of our Lord's ministry. The only difference between the 
first two Grospels therefore is, that while the one gives us the 
apostolic system of evangelization in the summary and syste- 
matic form to which it had been reduced by the labours of 
Matthew, the other presents it to us in all its primitive tresb- 
ness, fillness, and simplicity, as it had been heard fixmi tiie 
lips of Peter, with the addition of one or two of the great dis- 
courses (chap. iiL and xiil) due to the labours of Mattibew 
(chap, xii and xxiv.), and with which Mark had long been 
acquainted as a hearer of the Palestinian preaching.^ The 

^ If Hark knew those dIscoTinea so well, he most luiTe been aeqiiaintwi witb 
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special differences between the two compilations are explained 
by the variable element which is always inevitable in oral 
evangelizatioa^ It may thus be concluded that the first 
Gospel contains the work of Matthew, completed by the tradi- 
tion which emanated from Peter ; and the second, the tradition 
of Peter, completed by means of some parts of Matthew's 
work. 

Luke, according to the tradition and evidences which we 
have collected, must have composed his history in Greece at 
the same time when Matthew was compiling his Logia in 
Palestine, and Mark the narratives of Peter at Borne. If so, 
it is perfectly dear that he did not know and use those 
writings ; and this is what exegesis demonstrates. From what 
sources, then, has he drawn ? He has worked — as appears 
from our study of his book — on written documents, mostiy 
Aramaia But how are we to explain the obvious connection 
in certain parts between those documents and the text of the 
other two S}m. ? It is enough to repeat that those documents, 
at least those which related to the ministry of Jesus from His 
baptism onwards, were compilations of that same apostolic 
tradition which forms the basis of our first two Gospels. The 
relationship between our three Gospels is thus explained. 
The Aramaic It^nguage, in which the most of Luke's documents 
were written, leads to the supposition that they dated, like 
those from which the same author composed the first part of 
the Acts, from the earliest times of apostolic evangelization. 
At that period the didactic exposition of Jesus' doctrine was 
probably not yet concentrated and grouped, as it was later, 
about some great points of time and some definite subjects. 
Tradition preserved many more traces of the various circum- 
stances which had furnished our Lord with a text for His in- 
structiona Hence those precious introductions of Luke, and 
that exquisite appropriateness which lends a new charm to the 

the Sermon on the Mount. Its place even xb dearly indicated in his naxrative 
(between veTs. 19 and 20 of chap. iii.). The only reason for his omitting this 
disconrse mnst have been, that it did not fit in sufficiently to the plan of his 
Gospel, intended, as it was, for Gentile readers. 

^ We can understand the series of eyidences by which Klostermann has 
been led to r^;ard the text of Mark as merely that of Matthew enriched with 
9choUa due to the narratiyes of Peter. .But what is to be made of the series of 
opposing evidences which we have so often enumerated ? 

VOL. n. 2 y 
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discourses which he has preserved tg us. As to the general 
concatenation of the Gospel events which we admire in Luke, 
he owes it undoubtedly to special information. It is of such 
sources of information that he speaks in his prologue, and 
which enabled him to reconstruct that broken chain of which 
tradition had preserved onlj the rings. 

Thus it is that we understand the relations and origin of 
the sjoioptics. Is this explanation chargeable with com- 
promising the Gospel histoiy, by making its accuracy depend 
on a mode of transmission so untrustworthy as tradition ? 
Yes, if the period at which we are led to fix the compilation 
of those oral accounts was much more advanced. But fix)m 
60 to 65, tradition was stiU under the control of those who 
had contributed to form it, and of a whole generation contem- 
porary with the facts related (1 Cor. xv. 6, written in 58). 
In those circumstanjoes, alterations might affect the surface, 
not the substance of the history. 

I would take the liberty of closing this important subject 
with an apologetic remark There is perhaps no more 
decisive proof of the authenticity of the sayings of Jesus 
than the different forms in which they are transmitted to us 
by Matthew and Luka An artificially composed discourse 
lilce those which livy puts into the mouth of hia heroes, is 
one utterance ; but the discourses of Jesus, as they are pre- 
sented to us by the two evangelists, are broken and frag- 
mentary. Moreover, those similar materials, which appear in 
both in entirely different contexts, must necessarily be more 
ancient than those somewhat artificial wholes in which we 
now find them. Those identical materials put to use in 
different constructions must have belonged to an older edifice, 
of which they are merely the debris. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CHUBCH. 

— To get rid of the Mosaic revelation, rationalism has assumed 
an original contrast between Elohism and JeJumsm, and sought 
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to make the histoiy of Israel the progressive solution of thiEf 
antagonism; and in the same way, to reduce the appearing of 
Christianity to the level of natural events, the Tubingen 
School has set up a contrast between apostolic Judeo-Chris- 
tianity and the Christianity of Paul, — a contrast, the gradual 
solution of which is made to explain the course of history 
during the first two centuriea Beuss and Kicolas, without 
altogether sharing, especially the first, in this point of view, 
nevertheless retain the idea of a conflict between the two 
fractions of the Church, profound enough to lead the author 
of the Acts to the belief that he must seek to disguise it by 
a very inaccurate exposition of the views and conduct of hia 
master PauL But if we cannot credit this writer in regard 
to things in which he took part, how are we to found on his 
narrative when he describes much older events, such as those 
which are contained in his Gospel ? The importance of the 
question is obvious. Let us attempt, before closiDg, to throw 
light upon it 

To prove the antagonism in question, the Tubingen School 
in the first place advances the difTerent tendencies which are 
said to be observable in the Gospels. But it is remarkable 
that, to demonstrate this conflict of tendencies, Baur was forced 
to give up the attempt of dealing with known quantities, our 
canonical Gospels, and to have recourse to the supposition of 
previous writings of a much more pronounced dogmatic 
character, which formed the foundation both of our Matthew 
and of our Luke, to wit, a primitive Matthew, exclusively 
legal and particularistic, and a primitive Luke, absolutely 
universalistic and antinomian. Thus they begin by ascribing 
to our Gospels an exclusive tendency ; then, not finding it in 
the books as we have them, they make them over again 
according to the preconceived idea which they have formed 
of them. Such is the vicious circle in which this criticism 
moves. The hypothesis of an antinomian proto-Luke has been 
completely refuted within the Tubingen School itself; we may 
therefore leave that supposition aside. There remains only 
the proto-Matthew. This is the last plank to which Hilgen- 
feld stiU clings. He discovers the elements of the primitive 
Matthew in the fragments which remain to us of the Go^d of 
the Hebrews. He alleges a natural and gradual transformation 
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of this writing in the direction of nniversalism (the product 
being our canonical Matthew); afterwards Mark, and then 
Lnke^ continued and completed the transformation of the 
Gospel history into pure Paulinism. But this constnictioD is 
not less arbitrary than that of Banr. The GU>spel of the 
Hebrews, as we have seen, has all the characteristics of an 
amplified and derived work, and cannot be the basis of our 
Matthew. Even Volkmar treats this Judaizing proto-Matthew 
as a chimera, no less than the antinomian proto-Lnka And 
what of himself? He charges our three sjraoptiGS with being 
Paviinist writings, the sole Judaizing antagonist to which is 
. . . the Apocalypsa The work of John, such, according to 
Volkmar, is the true type of legal Judeo-Christianity, the 
document of which Baur seeks in vain in the primitiye 
Matthew, which is invented by himself to meet the exigency 
of the case. But what ! we ask Volkmar, can you regaid »s 
strictly legal a writing which calls the Jewish people ihi 
syruigogue of Satan (Bev. iii 9), and which celebrates with 
enthusiasm and in the most brilliant colours the entrance into 
heaven of innumerable converts of every Tuition, ani tribe, and 
people, and Uynj^m, who were notoriously the £ruits of the 
labours of the Apostle Paul ; which proclaims aloud the doctrine 
of the divinity of Jesus-Messiah, that perpetual blasphemy to 
the ears of the Jews ; and which, iostead of deriving salvation 
from circumcision and works, makes it descend fix>m the throne of 
God and of the Lamb, of pure grace through faith in ike Hood of 
the Lamb, without any legal condition whatever ? Such Judeo- 
Christianity, assuredly, is a Paulinism of pretty strong quality. 
And the apostle of the Gentiles would have asked nothing 
better than to see it admitted by all his adversariea He 
would very quicUy have laid down hia anna* 

Baur further alleges the authentic epistles of Paul (the four 
great ones), especially the second chapter of Galatiana The 

^ Chap. iL 29 is alleged, where a woman is spoken of who teaches to eat meats 
sacrificed to idols, and to commit imparity, — a woman who, it is said, represents 
the doctrine of PauL But to teach to eai meats offered in sacrifice is to iliiKiii^ 
to the eating of them as such, that is to say, basely and wickedly ontraginff the 
scruples of the weak, or eyen with the view of escaping some disagreeable con- 
sequence, such as persecution, making profession of paganism. Now F&^ 
1 Cor. X., prescribes exactly the opposite line df conduct ; and as to impurity* ^^ 
have 1 Cor. yL It is libertinism and not Paulinism which is here stigmatized. 
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following are the contents of the passage. Paul gives an 
account of a private conference (/car* IBiav Si) which he had 
with those of the apostles who enjoyed the highest considera- 
tion (rot9 Sotcovort), in which he stated to them {aveOifMjv) hia 
mode of preaching among the Gentiles, — a method which they 
60 fully approved, that Titus, an tmcircvmcised Gentile, was 
immediately welcomed and treated at Jerusalem as a member 
of the Church (ver. 23). And if he held out in this case, 
though circumcision was in lus view merely an external rite, 
and morally indifferent (1 Cor. viL 18, 19), it was not from 
obstinacy, but because oi false hrethrenvmawares brought in (8<^ 
Si Toif^ irapetaoKTOv^ ^evSoScX^ot;?) who claimed the right to 
impose it, and who thus gave to this matter the character of a 
question of principle (vera 4, 5). Then, from those intruded 
false brethren, Paid returns to the apostles, whom he contrasts 
with them (airo Sk t&v SoKovvrtav), and who, that is, the apostles, 
added no new condition to his statement (pifSh irpoaavidemo, 
referring to the apeOifji/rfv, ver. 2), but recognised in him the 
man called to labour specially aEdong the Gentiles, as in 
Peter the man specially charged with the apostolate to the 
Jews ; and on this basis they associated themselves with him 
and his work, by giving him the right Iiand of fellowship (vera 
6-10). That there was any shade of difference between him 
and the Twelve, Paul does not say ; we may conclude it, how- 
ever, from this division of labour in which the conference 
terminated. But that this shade was an opposition of principle, 
and that the Twelve were radically at one with the fSalse 
brethren brought in, as Baur seeks to prove, is what the 
passage itself absolutely deniea The contrary also appears 
firom the second fact related by Paul in this chapter — ^his con- 
tention with Peter at Antioch. For when Peter ceases all at 
once to mingle and eat with the Christians from among the 
Gentiles, for what does Paul rebuke him ? For not walhrng 
uprighUy, for acting hypocritically, that is to say, for being 
unfaithfiil to his real conviction, which evidently assumes that 
Peter has the same conviction as Paul himseK. And this is 
a passage which is to prove, according to Baur, the opposition 
of principle between Paul and Peter. That here again there is 
a shade of difference implied between Paul and Peter, and even 
between Peter and James ( '' before that certain came from 
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James "), I am not concerned to deny. But no opposition cf 
principle between Peter and Paul is compatible with this 
accoimt Baur has further sought to« rest his view on the 
enumeration of the parties formed at CorintL According to 
1 Cor. i 12» there were believers in this city who called 
themselves some of Paul, some of Apollos, some of Cephas^ 
others of Christ Baur reasons thus : As the first two parties 
differed only by a shade, it must have been the same with the 
latter two; and as it appears from 2 Cor. x. 7, xL 22, that 
those who called themselves of Christ were ardent Judaizeis 
who wished to impose the law on the (jentiles, the same con- 
viction should be ascribed to those of Peter, and consequently 
to Peter himself. But the very precise enumeration of Paul 
obliges us, on the contrary, to ascribe to each of the four 
parties mentioned a distinct standpoint; and if, as appears 
from 2 Cor., tJiose who are Chrisfs are really Judaizers, enemies 
of Paid, the contrast between them and those of Cephas proves 
precisely that Peter and his party were not confounded with 
them; which corresponds with the contrast established in 
Gal ii between the false brethren "brought in, and the apostles^ 
especially Peter. The epistles of St. Faul, therefore, do not 
in the least identify the Twelve with the Judaizers who opposed 
Paul ; consequently they exclude the idea of any opposition 
of principle between apostolic Christianity and that of PauL 

What^ then, to conclude, was the real state of things? 
Behind Judeo-Christianity and the Christianity of the 
Gentiles there is Christ, the source whence everything in the 
Church proceeds. This is the unity to which we must 
ascend. During His earthly life, Jesus personally kept the 
law ; He even declared that He did not come to abolish, but 
to fulfil it. On the other hand. He does not scruple to call 
Himself the Lord of the Saibath, to pronounce as morally 
null all the Levitical ordinances regarding the distinction of 
clean and imclean meats (Matt zv.), to compare fasting and 
the whole legal system to a worn-out garment, which He ia 
careful not to patch, because He comes rather to substitute a 
new one in its place. He predicted the destruction of the 
temple, an event which involved the abolition of the whole 
ceremonial system. Thus, from the example and doctrine of 
Jesus two opposite conclusions might be drawn, the one in 
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favour of maintainixig, the other of abolishing, the Mosaic law. 
It was one of those questions whidi was to be solved by the 
dispensation of the Spirit (John xvL 12, 13). After Pente- 
cost, the Twelve naturally persevered in the line of conduct 
traced by the Lord's example ; and how otherwise coidd they 
have fulfilled their mission to Israel ? Yet, over against the 
growing obduracy of the nation, Stephen begins to emphasize 
the latent spirituality of the Gospel There follow the foun- 
dation of the church of Antioch and the first mission to the 
Gentiles. Could the thought be entertained of subjecting 
those multitudes of baptized Gentiles to the system of the 
law ? The apostles had not yet had the opportunity of pro- 
nouncing on this point For themselves^ and for the converts 
among the Jews, they kept up the Mosaic rites as a national 
institution which must continue till God Himself should free 
them from its yoke by some positive manifestation or by the 
return of the Messiah ; but as to the Gentiles, they probably 
never thought of imposing it upon them. The question 
had no sooner occurred, than God enlightened them by the 
vision of Peter (Acts x.). But they were not absolute masters 
at Jerusalem. Tl^e there were many priests and elders of 
the Pharisees (Acts vi 7, xv. 5) who professed faith in Jesus 
Christ, and who, from the height of their rabbinical science 
and theological erudition, regarded the apostles with a sort of 
disdain. On the one hand, they were pleased with the propa- 
gation of the gospel among the Gentiles ; the God of Israel 
was thereby becomiag the God of the Gentiles, and the whole 
world was accepting the moral sovereignty of the children of 
Abraham. But, in order that the end might be fully attained, 
and their ambition satisfied, it was of course necessary that 
the new converts should be incorporated with Israel, and that 
with baptism they should receive circumcision. Only on this 
condition was the widespread proselytism of Paul acceptable 
to them. " If I preach circumcision," says Paul, alluding to 
this class, "the offence of t?te cross is ceased'* (GaL v. 11). 
That is to say, if only I granted them circumcision, they 
would concede to me even the crosa It is easy to imder- 
stand why Paid calls them false "brethren, intruders into the 
Church. 

There were thus really two distinct camps among the 
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Christiaiis of Jewish origin, according to the book of Acts as 
well as according to Paul himself : those who made drcnm- 
cision in the case of Gentile converts a condition of salvatioii ; 
and those who, while preserving it in the case of themselves 
and their children as a national observance, exempted the 
Grentiles from its obligation (comp. especially Acts vi 7, 
xL 2, XV. 1-5, 24, with xL 18, 22, 23; xv. 10, 11, 19-21, 
with 6aL ii). This last passage, which Baur has used to 
prove that the narrative of the Acts was a pure romance, <m 
the contrary confirms the contents of Luke's account at every 
point At the public assembly described by Luke, to whidi 
Paul alludes when relating the private conference (/car* iSiop 
Si, 6aL iL 2) which he had with the apostles, it was decided : 
1^. That converts fix>m among the Gentiles were not at all 
subject to circumcision^and the law ; 2d, That the status quo 
was maintained for Judeo-Ghristians (no one exacted the 
contrary) ; 3^2. That, to facilitate union between the two 
different elements of which the Church was composed, the 
Gentiles should accept certain restrictions on their liberty, by 
abstaining from various usages which were peculiarly repug- 
nant to Jewish national feeling. These restrictions are 
nowhere presented as a matter of salvation ; the words, " Ys 
shall do well" prove that all that is intended is a simple 
counsel,^ but one the observance of which is nevertheless in- 
dispensable (hrdiHVY/c&f) for the union of the two parties. Thus 
presented, they could perfectly well be accepted by Paul, who, 
in case of necessity, would have admitted, according to GaL iL, 
even the circumcision of Titus, if it had been demanded of 
him on this understanding. But there remained in practice 
difficulties which certainly were not foreseen, and which were 
not long in appearing. For Palestine, where the Judeo- 
Christians formed churches free fix)m every Gentile element. 
the compromise of Jerusalem was sufficient But where, as at 
Antioch, the Church was mixed, composed of Jewish elders and 
Gentile elders, how fettered did the daily relations still remain 

1 Zeller attempts to translnte tZ «'^«(iri by : "Te shall be saved." These 
words can only signify: " ye shall do well,*' or, " it shall go well with yon.'* Am 
to the term «'if »«<«, we think that it is to be taken in its natural sense, and 
that tlus vice is here brought into prominence in so strange a way, because, in 
the eyes of so many Gentiles, it passed for a thing as indiiferent as eating and 
drinking (1 Cor. ri. 12, IS). 
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between parties, the one of whom professed to remain strictly 
faithful to legal observanoes, while the others polluted them- 
selves every instant in the eyes of the former by contact with 
unclean objects and the use of meats prepared without any 
regard to Levitical prescriptions ! How, in such circumstances, 
was it possible to celebrate feasts in common, — the Agapse, 
for example, which preceded the Holy Supper ? When Peter 
arrived at Antioch, he was obliged to decide and to trace for 
himself his line of conduct If he remained literally faithful 
to the letter of the compromise of Jerusalem, there was an 
end to the unity of the Church in that city where the gospel 
was flourishing. "His heart carried him. He decided for the 
opposite view. He set himself to live with the Grentiles, and 
to eat as they did (GaL iL 14). But thereupon there arrived 
emissaries from James, the man who, in the great assembly, 
had proposed the compromise. They demonstrated to Peter 
that, according to the terms of this arrangement, he was in 
fault, because, as a Jew, he should not dispense with the ob- 
servance of the law ; Barnabas himself had nothing to answer. 
They submitted, and withdrew from intercourse with the 
Gentiles. The fact was, that the compromise had not antici- 
pated the case of mixed churches, in which the two elements 
could unite only on one condition : that Jetoish Christians on 
their side should renounce part of their legal observances. 
We can easUy understand, even from this point of view, why 
St Paul, in his letters, did not insist on this decree, which left 
so grave a practical dif&culty imtouched. 

There prevailed, therefore, not tuw points of view, as Baur 
alleges, but four at least : 1st. That of the ultra-legalists, the 
Jvdaizers properly so called, who perpetuated the law as a 
principle in the gospel 2cL That of the Twdve and of the 
moderate Judeo-Christians, who personally observed the law 
as an obligatory ordinance, but not at all as a condition of 
salvation, for ia that case they could not have released the 
Gentiles from it Among them there existed two shades: 
that of Peter, who thought he might subordiaate obedience to 
the law in mixed churches to union with the Gentile party ; 
and that of James, who wished to maintain the observance of 
law even in this case, and at the expense of tmion. 3d. Pauls 
point of view, according to which the keeping of the law was 
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a matter morally indifferent, and consequently optional, even \% 
the case of Judeo-Chridians, according to the principle which 
he expresses : " To them that are under the law, as under tk 
law ; to them thai are vnthovt the law, as without lano ; aU 
things to aU men, that I might save the more " (1 Cor. ix. 20, 
21). 4th. Finally, an uHra-PaiUine party, wliic^ is comhated 
by the Apocalypse and by Paid himself (1 Cor. viiL and x. ; 
Bom. xiY.), which ridiculed the scruples of the weak, and took 
pleasure in braving the dangers of idolatrous worship, and 
thus came to excuse the most impure excesses (1 Cor. yL; 
Bey. iL 20). The two extreme points of view differed i« 
principle from the intermediate onea But the latter difiered 
only on a question of ceremonial observance in which, as was 
recognised on both sides, salvation was not involved We 
may put the difference in this form : the conscience of Paul 
derived this emancipation from the law from the first comio^ 
of Christ, while the Twelve expected it only at His second 
coming. 

What has this state of things, so nicely shaded, in common 
with the flagrant antithesis to which Baur attempts to reduce 
this whole history 7 As if in such moral revolutions there 
was not always a multitude of intermediate views between 
the extremes I Let the time of the Beformation be con- 
sidered : what a series of view-points from Luther, and then 
Melancthon on to the ultra-spiritualists (the SchivaTm>geister), 
without reckoning aU the shades in the two camps catholic 
and philosophical ! 

But after having established, in opposition to Baur, the 
general trustworthiness of the description given by the author 
of the Acts, must we abandon Luke to the criticisms of Benss 
and Nicolas, leaving him charged by the first with instances 
of " conciliatory reticence," and by the second " with a well- 
marked desire to bring the views of St. Paul into hannony 
with those of the Judaizing [apostles]'*? The ground for 
those charges is especially the account Acts xxi James 
declares to Paul, who has just arrived at Jerusalem, that he 
has been calumniated to the Judeo-Christians of Palestine, 
having it said of him that he seeks everywhere to lead his 
Jewish converts to forsake Moses ; and to prove the falsehood 
of this accusation, Paul agrees to carry out the Nazarite vow 
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in the temple with four Judeo-Chiistian& But in what is 
this conduct, which the author of the Acts ascribes to Paul, 
contrary to the apostle's principles as he lays them down in 
his epistles ? Did Paul ever in any place act the fanatical 
destroyer of the legal economy? Can a case be cited in 
which he sought to prevail on a' Jewish Christian not to 
circumcifie his children ? He resolutely refused to allow the 
yoke of the law to be imposed on the Grentiles ; but did he 
ever seek to make a Jew throw it off ? At Antioch, even, 
would he have censured Peter as he does, if the latter had 
not previously adopted an entirely different mode of acting 
(G^ ii. 14—18) 7 Did not Paul himself practise the prin- 
ciple : to them who are under the law, as under the law i He 
could therefore in good earnest, as Luke relates, seek to prove 
to the Judeo-Cluistians of Palestine that he was moved by no 
feeling of hostility to the law, and that he was far from teach- 
ing the Jews scattered over Gentile lands to abjure the law 
and forsake Moses, 

The fundamental error of that whole view which we are 
combating, is its mistaking more or less the powerful unity 
which lies at the foundation of the Church. What would be 
said of a historian who should all^ that the Eeformation 
proceeded &om the conflict between the Lutheran Church and 
the Beformed, and who should overlook the essential unity 
which was anterior to that division ? Is it not committing 
the same error to make the Church proceed from a reconcilia- 
tion of Judeo-Christianity with Paulinism? But have not 
those two currents, supposing them to be as different as is 
alleged, a common source which men affect to lay aside, 
namely, Jesus Christ ? Is this question of the law, on which 
division took place, the grand question of the K T. ? Is not 
its place secondary in comparison with that of faith in Christ ? 
Was it not accidentally, and on occasion of the practical 
realization of the postulates of faith, that the question of the 
law emerged ? And how then could the antagonism which 
manifested itself on this head be the starting-point of the new 
creation ? Baur, in order to escape the true starting-point, 
conceives an original antagonism between two extreme ten- 
dencies, which gradually approximated, and ended, in virtue 
of reciprocal concessions, by uniting and forming the great 
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Catholic Church at the end of the second centuiy. We sM 
oppose history to history, or rather history to romance^ and we 
shall say : In Christ ttie Spirit remained enveloped in Ute 
form of the letter. The Church was founded; within its 
bosom a tendency continued for a time to keep up the letter 
hy the side of the Spirit ; the other was already prepared to 
sacrifice the letter to the free unfolding of the Spirit Bat 
they were at one on this point, that for both life was only in 
the Spirit From both sides there went off extreme parties, 
as always happens, Judaizers to the right, Antinomians to tbe 
left; on the one hand, Nazarite and Ebionite communities 
landing in the Clementine HbmUiee, which sought to combine 
Paul and Simon Magus in one and the same person ; on die 
other, the Antinomian exaggerations of the so-called Epistle cf 
Barnabas, and even of that to Diognetus, terminating at length 
in Marcion, who believed the GUkL of the Jewish law to be a 
different one from that of the gospel Between those extremes 
the Church, more and more united from the time that the 
destruction of Jerusalem had leveUed every ceremonial differ- 
ence between Judeo - Christians and Gentiles, continued its 
march ; and while casting forth from its bosom Ebionism on 
the one side, and Marcionism on the other, it closed its ranks 
under the fire of persecution, and became the ffreat Churchy as 
it is already named by Celsus. Let the documents be studied 
impartially, and it will be seen whether this picture is no^ 
more true to fact than that of Baur.^ 

And what place, finally, do our four Gospels occupy in this 
whole ? They do not represent four different epochs or four 
distinct parties. They each represent one of the sides of 
Christ's 0ory unveiled to one of the apostles. 

The hour of revelation to which the second Gospel belongs 
is previous to the death and resurrection of Jesus ; it is tbe 

« 

^ M. ReuBS attaches great importance to the hospitality which Paul meets with 
in the Roman Church (PhiL i.)» and to the iJmost complete abandoDineDt 
which he has to endure a little later (2 Tim. iv.). Bat the first passage merelf 
furnishes the proof that the event which Paul had for a long time been expect- 
ing (Rom. zvi. 17-20)— the arrival of the Judaizera at Rome— had taken pb^!^- 
As to the second event, it cannot (if the 2d Epistle to Timothy is authentic, ti 
we believe it to be, with M. Reuss) have taken place tiU a second capti?itj, and 
after the persecution of Nero had temporarily dispersed the Roman Church. '^ 
proves no antipathy whatever on the part of this Church to the aposUe. 
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enlight^imient of St Peter, as indicated by Jesus Himself, 
when» following up the apostle's profession: ** Th(m art the 
Christ, the Son of Ood" He answers, " Flesh and blood have not 
revealed it unto ihee, hit my Father which is in heaven!* The 
divine greatness of Jesus, as it was displayed during the 
course of His earthly life, — such is the idea which fills, pene- 
trates, and inspires the Qospel of Mark. 

The time when that inspiration was bom which gave rise 
to the first Gospel came later; it occurs in the interval 
between the resurrection and ascension. It is the time thus 
described by Luke (xxiv. 45) : " Then opened He thevr under- 
standing,^ that they might uvderstand the Scriptures." Christ, 
the fulfilment of the law and of prophecy, — such is the dis- 
covery which the Spirit made to the apostles in that hour of 
illumination ; the theocratic past stood out before them in the 
light of the present, the present in the light of the past This 
is the view which impelled Matthew to take the pen, and 
dictated the writing which bears his nama 

The inspiring breath of the third Gospel dates from the 
times which followed Pentecost St Paul marks this de- 
cisive moment with emotion, when he says to the Galatians 
(i 15, 16) : '' When it pleased Ood, who separated me from my 
mother's womb . , . to reveal Sis Son Jesus Christ in ms, thai I 
might preach Him among the OentUes" Christ, the Jf>ope of 
glory to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews ; Christ, the Son 
of God given to the world, and not merely the son of David 
granted to Israel ; — such was the view contemplated by Paul 
during those three days in which, while his eyes were closed 
to the light of this world, his soul opened to a higher light 
This light with which St Paul was illumioated passed into 
the work of Luke ; thence it rays forth constantly within the 
Church. 

The lot of John fell to him last ; it was the most sublime. 
*' The Spirit shall glorify me," Jesus had said ; '' He shall bring 
all things to your remembrance whalsoeoer I have said unto you, 
and He will show you things to corned* Here was more than 
the work of a day or an hour ; it was the work of a whole 
life. In its prolonged meditations, his profound and self- 
collected heart passed in review the sayings which had gone 
forth from the mouth of that Master on whose bosom he had 
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rested, and discovered in them the deepest mystery of tbe 
faith, the eternal divinity of the Son of man, the Word made 
flesh, God in Christ, Christ in ns, we through Christ in God ; 
such, in three words, are the contents of John's writings^ 
especially of his GrospeL This view of the relation between 
Grod, Christ, and believers, laid down in the fourth Gospel, is 
alone capable of raising the Church to its full height. 

In those four rays there is contained all the glory of Christ 
What He was in His visible presence, what He is in relation 
to the theocratic past, what He is in relation to the religions 
future of the whole world, what He is in regard to the eternal 
union of every man with the infinite principle of things, — such 
is the discovery which the Church has before her in those 
four writings. Were she to deprive herself of one of them, 
she would only impair the honour of her Head, and impoverish 
herself May the Church therefore rather be the focus within 
which those four rays perpetually converge, and ia which they 
again become one, as they were one originally in the life of 
the Head ! 
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Doctrinal Discussions in the Christian Church since the Apostolic Age. 
Second Edition. Chapter 1. The Church ; 2. The Council of Jerusalem ; 
3. The Apostles' Creea ; 4. The Apostolical Fathers ; 6. Heresies of the 
Apostolical Age ; 6. The Fathers of the Second and Third Centuries ; 
7. The Church of the Second and Third Centuries ; 8. The Constitution 
of the Church ; 9. The Doctrine of the Trinity ; 10. The Person of Christ ; 
11. The Pelagian Controversy ; 12. Worship of Saints and Images ; 13. 
The Civil and Ecclesiastical Authorities ; 14. The Scholastic Theology ; 
15. The Canon Law ; 16. Witnesses for the Truth during Middle Ages ; 
17. The Church at the Reformation ; 18. The Council of Trent ; 19. The 
Doctrine of the Fall; 20. Doctrine of the Will; 21. Justification; 22. 
The Sacramental Principle ; 23. The Socinian Controversv ; 24. Doctrine 
of the Atonement ; 25. The Arminian Controversy ; 26. Church Govern- 
ment ; 27. The Erastian Controversy. Two vols. 8vo, 21b. 



- THE REFORMERS AND THEOLOGY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

present time and to the present state of 
the controversy.* — WikMU, 



'This Tolnme is a most magnificent 
Yindiofttion of the Baformation, in both 
its men and its doctrines, suited to the 



Cjrprian, Novatian, Minndiis Felix, etc. Two vok Svo, 21s. 

Davidson (Professor)— AN INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAM- 
MAR. With Progressive Exercises in Reading and Writing. By A. B. 
Davidsok, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, etc., in the New College, 
Edtinburgh. 8vo, 5s. 6cL 

Hebrew accidence, within the proper limits 
of the subject, the book is characterized by 
great completeness as well as simplicity.* 
— Briiitk and Foreign EvangtUcal Review. 

* Simple and elementary in form, while 
thoroughly scientiflo in principle, it is the 
production of a dear thinker and a sound 
scholar." — BriHik Quarterly Beview. 



*It bean dear marks of careful pre- 
paration and extensive researeh. It is 
comprehensive in its matter and well 
arranged in Its form.' — Church BelU. 

^TMs excellent little book supplies a 
want of which all who are interested in 
the cultivation of Hebrew studies by our 
Btadents and ministers have long been 
painfully consdous. ... As a system of 
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T. and T. Clark's Publications. 



Delitzsch (Professor)— A SYSTEM OF BIBLICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Contents : — Prolegomena; 1. The Everlasting Postalates ; 2. Tbe 
Creation ; 8. The Fall ; 4. The Natural Condition ; 5. The Regenera- 
tion ; 6. Death ; 7. Resurrection and Consummation. TransJated from 
the last German Edition by Rev. Dr. Wallis. Second Edition. 8td, 
12s. 
* This admirable yolume ought to be care- 
fully read by every thinking clergyman. 
There is a growing gnosticism, which re- 
quires to be met by philosophical expla- 
nations of the Christian system, quite as 
much as, and even more than, by dogmatic 



statements of reoeived troths; sad we 
know no work which is belter calculated 
as a guide to minds already settled <m 
of sound theological principle than the 
we are about to faring before the notica of 
our readers.'— Zitarary Chmxikma^ 



BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOR 



Two vols. 8vo, 2l8. 

*Dr. Delitzsch combines thorough ortho- 
doxy and spirituality of tone with a large 
and sympathetic appreciation for the 
methocis and results of modem critical re- 



search. But it has also far stronger daims 
for approbation on account of special and 
intrinsic merits.*— Z«t0rary Chm^kaum, 



-BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Trans- 
lated from the (German (from the Second Edition, revised throughout) 
by the Rev. Francis Bolton, B.A. Three vols. Svo, 31s. 6d. 



'Learned, discriminating, and devout; 
. . . we commend this commentary as a 
valuable aid to preachers and exegetes in 
elucidating the Psalms, in which the de- 



vout feelings of the saints in all ages in 
harmony meet. The translation a|ipears 
to be unusually well executed.' — P 
Review* 



BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON THE PROVERBS OF 



SOLOMON. Translated by M. G. Easton, D.D. Vol. 1, Svo, 10b. 6d. 

* Delitzsch is too old a favourite with 
many of our readers to need an introduc- 
tion. He is one of our most accomplished 
Hebrew scholars, and one of our most able 

BIBLICAL COMMENTAEY ON THE PROPHECIES OF 



critics. The present volume is worthy of 
his reputation, and is well translatadL* — 
Church Bells. 



ISAIAH. Two vols. Svo, 21s. 

* Whilst his attainments in Hebrew phi- 
lology and Talmndical lore are of the 
highest order, he unites with these a 



genuine appreciation of evangelical truth 
and godliness.'— L»^ertw3r CkmnAmttm, 



BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 

HEBREWS. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. Translated by Rev. T. L. Eingsbubt. 

Dionjrsins ; Oregory Thaumatnrgns ; Syrian Fragments. 8vo, 

lOs. 6d. 

Doedes (Dr. J.)— MANUAL OF HERMENEUTICS FOR THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from the Dutch. Crown Svo, 3s. 

* A very valuable summary of the history and principles of sound exegesis of the New 
Testament' — British Quarterly Revievf, 

Dorner (Professor)— HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST ; with a Review of 
the Controversies on the subject in Britain since the Middle of the Seven- 
teenth Century, by Rev. Dr. Fairbairn. Five vols, demy Svo, £2, 12b. 6d. 

*We earnestly recommend this most forth has never before been presented to 

valuable and important work to the atten- English readers, at least on this subject* — 

tion of all theological students. So great JowrtuU of Sacred Literature* 
a mass of learning and thought so ably set 



T. and T. Clark's Publtcatio7is. 



Domer (Professor)— HISTORY OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY, 

pariticalarl^ in Germany, viewed according to its Fundamental Move- 
' ment, and m connection with the Religious, Moral, and Intellectual Life. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. A. Dorner, Professor of Theology, 
Berlin. With a Preface to the Translation by the Author. Two yoIs. 
demy 8to, 21s. 



* This work, which may be called a His- 
tory of Modem Theology, is one of the 
moBt important, interesting, and usef nl that 
Messra. Olark have ever issued. A careful 
study of it would systematize on the 
reader*B mind the whole round of eyan- 
gelical truth. In fact it is, in a certain 



sense, a comprehensive view of Historical 
Theology, written on a new plan, — not in 
the form of the tabulated summary, but as 
traced in the living history of those whose 
struggles won for us the truth, and whose 
sdenoe formulated it for posterity.* — Lon^ 
don QuarUrly Review, 



Eadie (Professor)— COMMENTAEY ON THE GREEK TEXT OF 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATLANS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

^Everything which lexical research and 
grammatical analysis can effect to bring 
out the most subtle and delicate shades of 



thought contained in St Paul's writing, 



has been aooompUshed by the learned and 
painstaking professor. The high tone of 
the book, too, is equal to its unquestionable 
scholarship.' — Watekman, 



Ebrard (Dr. J. H. A.>-^THE GOSPEL HISTORY : A Compendium 
of Critical Inyestigations in support of the Historical Character of the 
Four Gospels. Svo, 10s. 6d. 



* Nothing could have been more oppor- 
tune than the republication in English of 
this admirable work. . . . We are heartily 
glad that such a thorough and eomprehen- 



sive work on the vital subject of the Qos- 

S9ls should have been presented to the 
ritish public' — British cmd Foreign Evtm- 
gelical Keview. 



-COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 

Translated by the Rev. W. B. Pope. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 

hensiveness of intellect, and is eminent for 
spiritual insight and theological depth.' — 
Noncouforfniti, 



*■ Dr. Ebrard is one of the finest of German 
evangelical scholars in the department of 
philology and criticism. He has compre- 

r— COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

8vo, 10s. 6d, 

Edersheim— HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION AFTER THE 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM UNDER TITUS. 68. 

Bmesti— PRINCIPLES OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION OF 
NEW TESTAMENT. Translated by Bishop Tebbot. Two vols., Ss. 

Fairbairn (Principal) — THE TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE, 

viewed in connection with the whole series of the Divine Dispensations. 
Fifth Edition. By Patrick Fairbairn, D.D., Principal and Professor 
of Theology, Free Church College, Glasgow. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

*One of the most sober, profoimd, and 
thorough treatises which we possess on a 
subject of great importance in its bearing 
on Christian doctrine.* — Archdeacon Deni- 
son's Church and State Seview, 



'I now say, no Biblical student should 
be without Professor Fairbaim*s "Typo- 
lo^."*~Dr. S. Lbb, mi hit 'EvenU and 
Ttmee of the Vieiont of DonieV 



THE REVELATION OF LAW IN SCRIPTURE, considered 

with respect both to its own Nature and to its relative place in Succes- 
sive Dispensations. (The Third Series of the * Cunningham Lectures.*) 
8vo, lOs. 6dL 

*Thewritingof a man who is a laborious i wHl find that they can learn something 
student of the Bible, and patient readers | from him. — Giutrdian, 
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T. and T. Clark's Publications. 



Fairbaim (Principal)— EZEKIEL AND THE BOOK OP im 

PROPHECY : An Exposition ; with a New Tranaktion. 8to, IOl &i 
PROPHECY VIEWED IN ITS DISTINCTIVE NATUEL 



ITS SPECIAL FUNCTIONS, AND PROPER INTERPRBTAWOX 
Second Edition. 8yo, lOs. 6d. 

each a man as Dr. Fairbaim, and tfaiosfh 
the ^nenJ aooeptanoe of some sach pcia- 



^ We would express our conyiotion that 
if the Church is blest witAi the dawn of a 
purer and brighter day, it will be through 
the sober and well-considered efforts of 



dples as are laid down for oiur gudanoe is 
this book.'— C%rw<km Adooeaia. 



- HEEMENEUTICAL MANUAL; or, Introduction to the 
Ezegetical Study of the Scriptores of the New Testament 8yo, 10b. 6d. 



^Dr. Fairbaim has precisely the training 
which would enable him to give a fresh 
and suggestive book on Hermeneutios. 
Without ffoing into any tedious detaU, it 
presents the points that are important to a 
student. There is a breadth of view, a 
clearness and manliness of thought, and a 



ripeness of learning, which make the w(?k 
one of peculiar freshness and interest. 1 
consider it a yery valuable addition to eveiy 
student's library.'— Rev. Dr. If oorb,^«<^ 
of the able Commentar}/ an * The PropkcU «r 
&e RettorotianJ , 



- THE PASTOEAL EPISTLES. The Greek Text and Trans- 
lation. With Introduction, Expository Notes, and Dissertations. Gzown 
8vo, 78. 6d. 



^The author has done essential service 
by this very scholarly and able book, in 
which he deals vigorously with the critical 
questions of our own day.'— .SrituA Quar- 
terly Review, 

^Olear discrimination, sound judgment, 
an extensive acquaintance with the litera- 



ture of every subject he treats, end un- 
swerving fidelity to the vital doctrines vi 
the ^spel, characterize this work.* — Me- 
thodut Magaeime, 

*A most valuable addition to our toti' 
scanty stock of such works.' — . 
Foreign Evattgelical Review. 



THE OFFICE AND DUTIES OF THE CHRISTIA^' 

MINISTRY. With a Memoir of the Author by Rev. James Dodds. 
Crown 8yo, price 68. 

Porbes (Professor)— THE SYMMETRICAL STRUCTURE OF 

SCRIPTURE ; or, Scripture Parallelism Exemplified in an Analysis of 
the Decalogue, the Sermon on the Mount, and other Passages of the 
Sacred Writings. 8yo, 8s. 6d. 

ANALYTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO 

THE ROMANS, tracing the Train of Thought by the aid of ParaUeliam : 
with Notes and Dissertations on the Principal Difficulties in the Epistle. 
8yo, 10s. 6d. 



*This work is of the highest merit, as 
elucidating, with remarkable clearness, the 
argument of this very difficult epistle. 



This alone suffices to place him in the 
foremost rank of Biblioal scholars.* — ^Pro- 
fessor PiCBOWinL 



Gardiner (P., D.D.)— A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS 

IN GR££)K, according to the Text of Tischendorf ; with a Collation of 
the Textus Receptus, and of the Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and 
Tregelles. Royal 8yo, lOs. 6d. 

\* The ^ ELarmony * may also be had in English, according to the Authorized 
Version, corrected by the above Texts. Royal 8yo, 9s. 

Oerlach (Otto Von)— COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH. 

Demy 8yo, 10s. Gd. 

Oess— ON THE REVELATION OF GOD IN HIS WORD. as. 



T. and T. Clark's Publications. 



Oieseler (Dr. J. 0. L.>— A COMPENDIUM OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. Five voIb. 8vo, £2, 12b. 6<L 

Qifford (Canon)— VOICES OF THE PROPHETS : Twelve Lectures 
preached in the Chapel of LiDcoln^s Inn, in the Years 1870-74, on the 
Foondation of Bishop Warburton. By Edwabd Hamilton Qifford, 
D.D., Rector of Walgrave, Honorary Canon of Worcester, Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of London. Crown Svo, 5b. 



^We have not met with a hook deaUng 
with this important subject in a]l respeote 
so satisfactory, so reverent in its treatment 
of the written word, so fair in argument, 
so conrteous and dignified withal in its 
replies to the objections of science falsely 
so called.* — Daily Rtview. 

Glasgow (Professor)— THE APOCALYPSE TRANSLATED AND 
EXPOUNDED. By James Glasgow, D.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages. 8fo, 14s. 



* The author has long ago attained high 
position as a scholar, a man of science, 
and a theologian, and in the volume before 
us he offers his readers some of the best 
fruits of these varied aooompliahmentB.' — 
SUmdard, 



they will not be disappointed if they add 
to their libraries the work of Br. Qlasgow.' 
— PreAyterian, 

*The book is very able, and is well 
worthy the study of those who are seeking 
to know the meaning of the word of God. 
— Princeton Review, 

^ It will doubtless find its way into the 
library of ever^ student of unfulfilled 
prophecy.' — Britieh and Foreign Evangelical 
Review, 



*A book which sober scholars will not 
despise, and which intelligent Christians 
will highly value. ... It has substantial 
merits, and cannot be read without great 
profit*— WatchmaiiL 

* We have sincere pleasure in welcoming 
the work as a really valuable contribution 
to the exposition of a difficult portion of 
Scripture; and if an}r of our ministerial 
readers happen to be in want of a tool to 
help them in opening up that portion of 
Gtod's word to their people, we are sure 

aioag (Paton J., D.D.)— THE PRIMEVAL WORLD : A Treatise 
on t^e Relations of Geology to Theology. Crown 8yo, ds. 

A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Two vols. Svo, 21s. 

philology, history, and literature pertaining 
to this range of study, and a skill in the 
use of this knowledge which (if I have any 
right to judge^ place it in the first class of 
modem exposiaons.' — H. B. Hackbtt, D.D. 



* The Commentary of Dr. Qloag I have 
examined with special care. For my pur- 
poses I have found it unsurpassed hf taij 
similar work in the English language. It 
shows a thorough mastery of the material. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE 



*It would be impossible to speak too 
highly of the spirit energy, and accuracy 
with which Dr. Gloag has completed his 
task.* — British Quarterly Review, 

*It gives us pleasure to say that Dr. 
Gloag's book fulfils its object. The most 
recent literature of his subject is before 
1dm, and he handles it with ease and skilL' 
— Brititk and Foreign Evantgeliottl Review. 

* A safe and complete g^de to the remlCt 
of modem critfoism. At the same time It 
gives a f idr idea of the procossoo by which 

Oodet (Professor)— COMMENTARY ON ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL. 

Two yols. 218. 



PAULINE EPISTLES. Svo, 12s. 

those results are arrived at.' — IMerary 
Churchman, 

*This work will commend itself to all 
competent judges, alike by the candour 
and earnestness of its spirit, the breadth 
of its learning, and the cogency of its 
reasoning.' — Baptist Magaaine, 

* A work of uncommon merit. He must 
be a singularly aooompUshed divine to 
whose library this book is not a welcome 
and valuable addition.' — Waidunan, 



*To an immense erudition, to a living 
piety, Qodet unites a profound feeling of 
reality ; there is in all these cases a vivify- 
ing breath, an ardent love for the Savionr, 



which helps the disciple to comprehend the 
work, the acts, the words of his Divine 
Haster.*— Dr. liarBB. 
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Qotthold's Emblems: or, INVISIBLE THINGS UNDER- 
STOOD BY THINGS THAT ARE MADE. By Christian Scriver, 
Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. Translated from the Twenty-ei^^bth 
Gtennan Edition by the Rev. Robert Menzies. Among other emblema 
(there is one for every day in the year) are — ^The Diid-Plate ; Snow ; 
The Child Learning to Walk; The Paper Mill; The Wolf; The 
Diamond ; Annj Alms ; The Hot Coals ; The Trees in Winter ; The 
Magnet ; The Watdimaker ; Conscience ; The Milky Way ; The Rain- 
bow ; The Lark. One handsome volume, crown Svo, 5s. 

* A peculiarly fasoinating volume. It | which grow on the root of genuine piety.* 
is rich in happy and beautiful thoughts, | — TTitneca 

Onericke (Professor)— MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY: 

FIRST SIX CENTURIES. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Hagenbach (Professor)— ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THEOLOGICAI. 

METHODOLOGY. Translated and adapted {tcith additional literature) 
for the nse of English Stadents. [/n preparatioH. 

Earless (Dr. 0. A.)— SYSTEM OF CHRISTLAN ETHICS. L The 
Blessing of Salvation. II. The Possession of Salvation. III. The 
Preservation of Salvation. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 



*It would be difficult to find a more 
use^ book to the Christian minister than 
the volume before us. It is a thorougblj 
and profoundly Christian treatise. It u 
full of ripe, deep, and fruitful thought, 



presented in a dear, compact, and attractive 
form. Its copious references to Soriptnre 
in the original present many a passage in 
a new and beauuful light^ — British Qitar- 
terly Review, 

—GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Translated by Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Heard (Rev. J. B.)— THE TRIPARTITE NATURE OF MAN- 
SPIRIT, SOUL, AND BODY, applied to Illustrate and Explain the 
Doctrines of Original Sin, the New Birth, the Disembodied State, and 
the Spiritual Body. By Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A With an Appendix 
on the Fatherhood of God. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 



*A valuable and interesting treatise on 
the ** Tripartite Nature of Man," the first 
English theological work of any pretensions 



which has dealt with the subject in a 
methodical and systematic manner.*— Dkan 

OF NOBWICEL 



Hefele (Bishop)— A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN COUNCILS, 
from the C)riginal Documents, to the Close of the Council of Nicsea, 
A.D. 825. By Charles Joseph Hefele, D.D., Bishop of Bottenburg, 
formerly Professor of Theology in the University of Tiibingen. Trans- 
lated from the German, and Edited by William R. Clark, M.A., Ozon., 
Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of Taunton. Second Edition. D^y 8vo, 
12s. 

*• A thorough and fair compendium, put in the most accessible and intelligent form.* — 
GuartUan, 

Hengstenberg (Professor)— COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS, 

Three vols. 8vo, 83s. ' 

COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 

To which are appended : Treatises on the Song of Solomon ; on the 
Book of Job ; on the Prophet Isaiah ; on the Sacrifices of Holy Scrip- 
ture ; and on the Jews and the Christian Church. In one voL 8vo, 98. 
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